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i^OREVJORD 


induction level Training Programme for DIET faculty in 
the area of Physical Education was conducted in Regional 
College of Education, Bhubaneswar from 20.1,92 to 11.2.92. 

The participants were drawn from the DIETS located in states 
like Assam, U,P., M.P., Rajasthan, Punjab and New Delhi. 

The programme duration spread over 23 days was first of its 
kind in the chain of such orientation, where external resource 
faculty were drawn from Govt.Colleges of Education, University 
Department of Education having specialisation in Physical 
Education, Department of Health Services including the internal 
faculty of the RCE, Bhubaneswar and its attached D.M.School. 

The programme included 3 cycles of presentation. In 
cycle-1, the participants were exposed to general thrust 
areas including the conceptual frame work functions and 
objectives of DIETS, Inservice Training modalities and 
thrust areas relevant to elementary education. In the second 
cycle, the participants were expressed to concepts related to 
health and Physical education. The 3rd phase emphasized two 
specific activities through participatory group approach. 

(a) a perspective planning spreading over 5 years in the area 
of health and physical education (b) developing minimum levels 
of learning (MLL) in the area of Health and Physical Education. 

Since this is the first programme in its kind in the 
entire country, an attempt has been made not only to make 
the objective of the programme spelt out very clearly but also 
translate the objectiyes into wbrking parameters both in terms 
of teacher’s role and students learning outcome in the area 
of Health and Physical Education. It is true that there 
might have been some'limitations in completing the entire 
•! quantum of work during 23 delyS of training, I can share with 
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confidence the contributions made by not only the resource 
faculty but also the participants who are equally qualified 
to give Clarity, precision to a field v;hich was not explored 
earlier, Therefore, if any of the readers or functionaries 
of the DIET would like to suggest any improvement, it would 
be definitely appreciated if it confines to the broad frame¬ 
work of the specific objective of the DIET background and 
teacher education programme at the elementary level. 

In this connection, I v/ould lilce to specially record th 
academic and organisational efforts made Prof .Dr. (Mrs) ?>, 
Bhattacharya, the Programme Director and Shri G.C.Dhol, Rend 
in Physical Education. I appreciate the effort of Dr.D.K, 
Bhattacharya, Reader in Education and Coordinator Extension 
Services Departraent in designing this package of Iccarninq 
materials within a short time. 

In this attempt, l wish to record my deep sense of 
appreciation to, the mhRD and to the Director, Joint Director 
HCERT, Head, DTESEES, NCERT for selecting this College for 
conduction of this programme. 

The staff of the Extension Services Departraent and the 
academic and administrative staff of the College T^rho have 
directly or indirectly contributed to the success of this 
programme deserve my word of appreciation. 

Against these liminations, the present volume is being 
circulated for any comments or suggestions that would lead 
to its future re-shaping. 


Prof.K.C.Panda 
Principal 
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(Extract from DIET Guidelines MHRD, Govt.of India/ 
Nov. 1909 - Chapter 2) 

DISTRICT INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING S 
FUNCTIONS AND STRUCTURE 


1,1 Functions of a DIET 


The context, mission and role of the DIETs ha/e been 
discussed in the preceding Chapter. Their functions, as 
spelt out in the POA, have been quoted in Annex 2. Thes§ 
could be re-stated as follows i 

1) Training and orientation of the following targe 
groups s 


i) Elementary school teachers (both pre-ser'^^icc 
and in-service education). 


ii) 


iii) Instructors and supervisors of Non-forrnal 
and Adult Education (induction level and 
continuing education). 

iv) Members of DBE and Village Education 

Committees (VECs), Community leaders, youth 
and other volunteers v/ho wish to work as 
educational activities, 

v) Resource persons who will conduct suitable 
programmes for the trirget groups mentioned 
at (i) and (iil) above, at centres other than 
the DIET. 

2) Academic and resource support to the elementary 

and adult education systems in the district in othf 
ways e.g. by (i) extension activities and inter-' 
action with the field, (ii) provision of servic 
of a resource and learning centre for teachers 
and instructors, (iii ) development of locally 
relevant materials# teaching aids, valuation 
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tools Gtc., and (iv) serving as an evaluatit..n 

centre for elementary schools and programmos uf 

NFE/AE. 

3) Action research and experimentation to deni v/H } 
specific problems of the district in achieving ^ 
the objectives in the areas of elementary and 
adult education. 

1.2 S t ructi^e of a djw. t s c^rt^in 
aen^a l b on s i d e r---i tj p7, .g - 

have .t^Tetr would need ■ 

staff strength rn the following areas* 

1) Foundations of Eauoatlon and Pedagogy. 

The subjects taught at the Elementary stages- 
namely '=^agcSa 

i) Languages taught at the elementary level the 

district (these may be two, three or evn fonr 
depending on the nu„ber of isnguages whi;.! ai.: 

® ®thte at the elementary stage 
hhd factors like bilingual character of a ‘ 
district) ^ 

ii) Mathematics 

^^'^'^J-es-bcience 

vj Work Experience 

Vi) Art Education 

vii) Health and PhYsiot,-) -p 

nysical Education 

33 Non-Port,lal Education 

4) Adult Education 

5) Currieilum^ Material n t 

Ih-service Programmes,^!,” 

innovation Coordination and 

lanning and Management 
8) Educational T^uhnology 
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Pcgg-p isatlonal s t-.r nnl n-rp^ a DIETi « 
A suggested modR l ' 


A DIET laay have academics in tho ribove spccinlisms 
with or v/ithout thei*- ocing organised or grouped into lor™ 
mations like D^par Lmen hs/Branches/Units/wings . A Eranch-i, ' 
structure however, setims desirable as it vjould m=:i>:e 5 ^r - 
managable span of control for the Principal, and generally 


greater operational convenience. While several alternative 
organisational models could be thought of, on such model 
is beipg suggested here not the least for historical 
reasons, viz., that a similar model w as recommended in tir 
Drarh Guidelines according to which the Scheme of DIETs 
has been implemented sines October, 1^87. The model n^iv 
suggested would comprise the following seven academic bra net 

1) Pre-service Teacher E^iucition Branch (PSTE)- 
consisting of faculty iriijm.oors m tho "Foundati'’i n" 
areri as well as in various school subjects 
Cexcludinq Work Expori enco) . 

2) Work Experience (V7E) Branch 

3) i^istrlct Resource Unit (drU) for adult and 


N,-,!i-Formal s,-]ucationo 

In-Service P^-ogrammes, Field Interaction and 
Innovation Coordination (IFIC)Branch= 

5) Curriculum, hiaterial Development and Evaluation 
(C'MDE) Bra nch 

6) Ef^ucational Technology (et) Branch 

7) Planning and Management (P5iM) Branch. 


As a general observation, it needs to be immediately 
clarified thot most programmes and ac tLvities of, a DIET 
would involve more than one branchos, and the nomenc letuts: e 
of branches given above, indicates principal nodal 
responsibility, and nor total responsibility. 



In addition to t ho above ricademic bronchos, iho:''o 
have to bo an Mn’iiiistration Section to proviso noo^nstr- 
administrative support. Sinc^= DIETs woula be expooi.rj t, 
organise in-service programmes on a large scelt, ..v.,ry" 
met would nsocl to have separate hostels for men ?n 3 
women. Those hostels should be able to moot fully tH 
residential requirements of training programmes io. ' 

Adult educntion/Non-Formal Education personnel, and 
rn-scrvice training programmes for teachers, and should 
in addition, provide hostel accomodation to as mnnv 
pre-servico trainees as possible, within tne finm^i,! 

xm-f the Scheme, DIET wouM al so have a Ub.nrv 
Which would be bich in piofessional boohs a„d Journal 

and a part-time clinic. 


Each Bpsnch may be heariria 

oi , , neaaed oy a person who wonid m. 

generally designaf'eri aq ^ c „■ 

nn.h, .. , Lecturer, witn necerrv 

ni],[IlD0p jf lt3r’i* 11 rt'>5 ■*' 

functions and work-load cf the Eronrh 

® met has fuUfied-,ad T , 

as a V.ne-P.incin T 

Principal instead of Sr.Lecturer. 
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I’aWCTlON AND STRUCTURE OF IN-SERVICE 
PROGRAMI'ffiS, FIELD INTERACTIllN i^^ND INMO- 
VATION COORDI N ATION (lFIC)BRANCH OF P ICT, 

The specific functions of DIET are s 

1. To assist educational autnoi-ities in 
planning a nd coordination of inscrvice education 
programmes for elementary teachers throughout the 
district, and to plan and coordinate such programmes 
held in hha DIET, pursuant to this, the Branch would- 

(i) identify training needs of elementary teachers 
in the district, and prepare a perspective plan for 
meeting such needs, 

(ii) prepare an annual calendar of all programmes 
to be lie Id in the DIEIT, and 

(iii) help concerned authorities in preparing an 
annual calendar of inservice programmes to be held outside 
the DIET . 


2. To serve as the nodal branch for organising™ 

Ci) all t ose in-service education programmes 
for teachers and Head.masters, at the Institute, whose 
content does not relate exclusively or pre-dominantly 
to any one Branch i.e. programmes of a relatively general,/' 
omnibus nature (e.g. the 'main' programmes refei'red to in 
para 3.3.3) . 

(ii) OriGnt<ation programmes for resource persons 
who would conduct in-survice programmes for teachers at 
other centres in the district (i.e. outside the DIET). 

(iii) in-service education programmes for 
teaghers in the distance/distance-cum-contact-modes. 

(a part on its own, it may also serve as a district level 
study centre for such programmes which may be organised, 
say, at the state level. I^’lC Branch will serve as the nodal 
Branch for this purpose as well). 

3. To evaluate and monitor the quality and efficacy 
of in-service programmes held in and outside the DIET, and 
to strive for their continuous improvement. 

4» To maintain a data-base on all persons, except 
NFE/AE personnel, who undergo training at the institute 
and to organise follow-uo ac .tivities pursuant to such 
training^ through correspondence, visits, transmission 
of printed material, etc. 
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5, To servo as a reforencu and rosource cGntj;.es, 
for teachers who wish to continue their cduc.^tiori. 

6. To act as the nodal branch for all action 
research, and field interaction (including extension, 
activities of the I^^stitute which would include; 
inter alias- 


(i) Coordination of in-house action rcse.irch 
activities and dissemination of its results* 


(ii) Acting as a clearning house for iof-Ormet I,-ii 
on results of a 11 studies, research, innovation, etc, 
in the area of Elementary Educat!on-wherever uniort k m. 


(iii) Publication of a periodic 
^n institute journal to bo sent to GVj.'ry 
school/NPE/AE centre in the district. 


UGWwlGtfer 
elemon tarv 


P'i 


(Extract from DIET Guidelines MHPD Govt, of Indin 
Nqv. 1989, Chapter, 12). ' 


« 0 g |I e 
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VI-1 


GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAMMES AND ACTIVITIES 

1.1 I^-Service Programmes JE,or ElgrnentarY Teachers. 

1.1.1 Objectivess- 

According to the ^ifth All India Educational 
Survey, about 87% of the teachers in the country working 
at the elementary stage were trained i.e. they had 
undergone a pre-service training course. However, thair 
coverage under programme a-f in-service education has 
so far been extremely limited. A teacher may serve for. 
anything uptl 40 years. During this long period, 
requirements of his profesann change continuously, 
influenced by changes in policy, priorities, technology, 
society and the world at large, continuous in-service 
education of teachers is necessary to keep them abreast 
of the changes taking place in their professional environment 
and to develop their skills and attitudes in the light of 
their changing role. 

The objectives of providing in-service and 
continuing education to teachers could be summarized 
as follows? 

(i) To develop in every teacher, as far as 

possible, knowledge skills and attitudes which 
may be necessary fDr him to function as a 
competent professional,', and to implement 
the main components of educational policy, 
and 

(ii) To eifford teachers, opportunities of profe¬ 
ssional growth suited to their individual 
background, aptitude, talent and choice. 

The "main components" referred to in (i) above, 
in the context of NPE, 1986, as far as elementary 
teachers are concerned, would be substantially those 
listdd in Sections 1 and 2 of Annex 1. 

1.1,2 In-Service Education of Teachers sf’ormulat ion of a 

Feasible Pattern. 

Ideally, decisions about ways of providing in- 
service education to teachers in a cost-effective 
manner should be taken based on findings of appropriat'’^ 
reseHrch, keeping in view the objectives and relevant 
policy areas referred to in the preceeding paragraph. 

However, research in this area so far, especially in the 
context of the NPE, xs not q'^ite adequate. It is hoped that 
the NOTE will examine the matter in depth and promote 
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Vli 


GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAMMES AND ACTIVITIES 


1.1 Ifj-Service Programmes for Elementary Teacherc. 
1.1.1 Objectives:- 


According to the Eifth All India E^^ucational 
Survey, about 87% of the teachers in the country working 
at the elementary stage were trained i.e. they had 
undergone a pre-service training course. However, their 
coverage under programme of in-service education has ' 
so far been extremely limited. A teacher may serve for 
anything uptl 40 years. During this long period, 
requirements of his professbn change continuously, 

k'" policy, priorities, tachnoloqy, 

society and the world at large. Continuous in-s-rvic- 

o?“the'‘chanaes^t~kfnn nl = ° them ebredt 

and to develop thelr'^sklUs environment 

their changing rCL! attitn.des in the light of 


contlnulng%aSoJuirL°LShIrfSouirbl''''^'"' , 

as followss r»_acners could be summarized 

teacher, as far as 

Say be aicessaif attitudes «hicti 

to function as a 
^ professional; and to implement 
the mam components of educational policy, 

of profu- 

baokground. eptituref ^ale"„?“and"o;;S?^,!^ 

in the conteM^o/Npirigsr' above, 

teachers are concerned, wan'r^ k elementary 

istdd in Sections 1 and 2 of 


a 


1 . 1,2 


Feasible Pattern!^'^^ .-Pormulat ion of a 


cS^^^Ixhorfr’^"*' tn this are P^tagraph. 

the^NSp wiS\®^; "Pt quitralej.at:^°?;"hk" 

examine the matter in Tpthand p?omo?f 
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appropriate research in this area so that cost-effective 
patterns of in-service education of teachers could he, 
evolved in a local specific manner, I'or the present, formala- 
tion of a dcsirablG pattern of in-service education has to 
be attempted on the basis of available expert opinion, 
and considerations of feasi]:)ilitY, The latter is, in anY 
case, a very important aspect, for example, considerations 
of training needs and quality may dictate that every teach r ' 
should say, annually undergo oneweek training in the 
contact mode. But in view of the number teachers, 
logistic problems and constraints of financial institution-:! 
and other resources, it may simply not be possible to 
provide training on such a oattern. There may, therefore# 
be no alternative but to organise training of a duration 
and frequency which may be feasible within the available 
resources, and to tailor its content so as to fit within 
such restricted duration by devices such as prioritisation, 
condensation, etc. 

The Education Sommission had, in its report 
submitted in June, 1966, recommended that "there is need 
for the organisation of a large scale* systematic and 
for the organisation of a large scale, systematic and 
coordinateddprogramme of in-service education so that 
every teacher would be able to receive at least two or 
three months of in-service education in every five years 
of service". The National Commission on Teachers-I(NCT-l) , 
in its report submitted in March, 1986, had recommended 
that "attendance at an in-service training course bo made 
mandatory for every tv^achi r at least once in five years", 
and that the average lengtl of such a course may be two 
weeks. The NGT-I had also , in addition, recommended a 
variety of other methods for providing in-service education 
to teachers. Relevant portions of Chap .er VTII ("The Case 
for In-service Education") of the above report may be seen 
at Annex,6. 

The report of NCT~I pre-dated the NPE, 1986, 

In view of the ambitious goals of qualitative improvement ^ 
and universalisation stated in the NPE, a single training 
course of two weeks, once inf ive ye-rs, may prove quite 
inadequate to achieve the objectives listed in para 1,1,1. 

On® the other hand, looking to the enormous number of 
teachers-, recommendation of the Education Commission 
in regard to duration may also be difficult to implement. 

On balance# a pattern like the following could perhaps 
be suggested as being desirable and feasible for every 
teacher to undergos- 
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(i) Training in the contact mode of a minimum 
duration of two weeks ( Preferably, three to five weeks) 
over a five-year cycle-through a single contact (^rogrr-m'» 
or more than one^ shorter programmes as may be found 
feasible and effective; 


(ii) Regular professional meetings during rhe 
academic session at the school complex/teacher centru 1 v.-, 
At these meetings 

(a) teacher.s coi Id receive in-service educ’a! inn 
messages through audio-visual aids and through inter'• 
action with resource persons and peer group, and 

(b) messages conveyed through contact, 
audio-visual and other modes could be follow up, val i dt'tod 
and reinforced through demonstrations, sharing of 
experiences, etc. 

(iii) Professional support through the prin'- and 
audio-visual media. ' 


1.1.3 Programmes in the contact mode;Logistic 

Some of the issues in this regard would boE- 

(1) i'’ the contact mode of what total 

uufatloii would be feasible if it is to bo 

Stale teacher of the district/ 

yeSs? ^ frequency like once in five 

siMl'e training be Impai-ted in e 

=hor"t:; 

from distiiot'^rdntrro^Lf 

on factors like elempn-t-T^tr S^ste to State (dependin'| 
of untrained/underqualifiL^J^p^h^ population, number 

institutional and manpo'ef rasoucesbt ''' 

districts, the f ollowi no etc), for most 

the most appropriate an?wpr^ possioly turn out to be 
resource constraint anStS^ the factors of 

hensivenesss- quality and compare- 

(i) Duration of trainino nn 

he two to three weeks. contact mode may 





(ii) For ease of logistics^ the above training 
may be generally provided in a single, 
relatively omnibus programme once in five 
years, rather than in more than one, shorter 
programmes; and 

(iii) Since the Diet would be the best-equipped 
training institution in the district, the 
course, when conducted in the DIETs, may be 
of three weeks duration, and when conducted 
elsewhere in tne district, could be of a more 
condensed nature and of two weeks' duration, 
if resources do not permit a three week co'urse 
all over. 

In the rest of this document, we shall refer to tNo 
above, relatively omnibus quinquennial in-service prograrnm.- 
as the 'main' in service programme £ or elementary teachers. 

The suggested duration of three weeks for the ' main' 
progamme to be conducted in DIETS is not to be taken 
rigidly. For example, if a target group consists of under- 
qualified teachers, programme of a longer duration may 
have to be designed for them. On the other hand, if the 
elementary teacle r population in a district is very high 
and possibilities of organising programmes at other 
centres are limited, the 'main' pj^^ogramme even in a DIET 
may have to bo restricted to two weeks, in the interest 
of wider coverage. 

Assuming that two 'main' programmes can go on 
sini'ult.:,neously in a DIET au least during vacation 
months and one programme (with mpropriate gap) during 
the rest of the year, a DIET may be able to conduct an 
estimated 12-14 'main' programmes in a year. If the 
average number of participants iti such orogrammes is 40-45, 
a DIET would be ablve to cover about 500-600 ±Kxa elementar/ 
teachers in a year or about 2500-3000 in a five year cycle. 
It followH that if the elementary teacher population 
in a district is over 3,000 and every teacher is to be 
covered through a 'main' programme once in five years, 
such programmes would have to be conducted, in addition 
to t he DIET, at an appropriate nunth'er of other centres 
also, in the district, (Examples of 'other' centres 
where tnis programme could be conducted, under the DIETs 
overall guidance, would be otferr institutions of pre- 
service/in-service training, higher secondary schools 
lead schools of school complexes, etc.). If, on the 
other hand, the elementary teacher population in a 
district is below, say, 2500, the resources of a full- 
fledgedDIET would tend to be under-util.ized as far as 
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in-service training oJ: elementary teacher.- : c’- .ji. .m.^cU 

This is the reason ’vhy 2^500 has been trik'-a a- a ti’i -a-... 
hold elementary ceacher population^ below /hi ah a s.iim,' , 
structure has been suggested for tne DI3T in para 2.h. 


Though, logistical Jy, tie 'maiii' programme m ly 
become the chief modality -js far as training in l.hc 
contact mode-is concerned, the D13T would, o’- the 
same time, also nave to organise, depending I I 
circumstances and needs, a numboi: of sho.rtcr, l lu-nv.. •• 
specific programmes in areas such as the fol"i o\,u na' - 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 

Cv) 


(vi) 

(vii) 

fviii) 

(ix) 

(x) 

(xi) 

(xii) 

(xiii) 

(xiv) 

(xv) 


Education of first generation lenjiUiL^rs, 
including supplementary rem-dip.l instruction 
j-Or tnem and teaching Classes I end Ju 
i-ribal langugges for teachers servincj It. 
trival areas. 

Education of children with motor hoodii , n 
and. other mild handicaps. 

Education of the girted. 

Micro-planning and monitoring pj.Kin so 
towards, bPE/uSE, 

Courses intho teaching of individucil c,r 
group:, or scnoo'l subjects j.Lanua qcs, 
^ty-nct.cs, Science, Eocicl .Science.'^, 

Pnvslia?'lt *h,Baucatlon an.J Health /. 
i'nysicdL Eaucatic/n* 

Educairional T,-.chncl nn-t/ V - ^ ■ i r 

H1 i-g'~'UJ j.Logy p-j 3 ec-, alLv 

i'"‘rrovisod b.-aciiru., 
and effi.ct] ve use of ^-.V.aiar.)„ 

Minimum level of learning. 

evaluation, ^-^'^'Proh ensivc leaniftr 

diagnostic tcntlna cn.-l nomcUlal tcnchtn.,, 
Muiti-gmac torching, 

Institutional planning, 

education!”^ valuo and cultural 

Impiementation of rcvz-io-a 
tortbooks, 

'^oga and physical culture, 

Ctganisation of 

Ot c,ttra.-currlcul.:,r ac-tlvitioc. 
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The choice of suc> programre s to bu conducted in 
a year/' and the dux'ati.'iti, content, etc. of each of then: 
v/ould need to be decided locally/ keeping in view sneh 
guidelines as rp.ay be laid down at the national or State 
level= 

Heodmisters, Heeds of school complexes and officers 
of Efiucation Department working up to the block level would 
be anoth'or target group for in-sr.-rvice training who; 
though numerically much smaller, would be extrcme'ly 
important in view of their kev role in educational 
reorganisation. The DI ST would also have to conduct 
appropriate training programmes f jr them. Efiorts may b-; 
m-^de to cover memners of -chese targv^t groups with the 
foll.o'wing frequency^ 

Headmasters s Once every three years 

Head of School s Once every two years. 

Complexes 

Block level officorss Annually 

of Ef^ucation DePt. 

1.1 4 IQ-Servicc Programmess Certain General Guidcl.'nes , 

The following general guidelines would be i-ept: in 
view in organisation of in-service programmes in the DIET'?- 

(i) -'■’he starting point should bo the identi ficar.i'in 
of in'-servlce training needs of elementc-ry senool teachers 
of the district-ohort'-torm, medium-term and long-term, 
and for different groups e.g. primary teachers, upper- 
primary teachers belonging to different disciplines, 
underqualified teachers, untrained teachers, teachers 
minority institutions, te^ chars serving in tribal arous,, 
teachers belonging to various seni ority-l-srackets, etc. 

(ii) Based on t he above, a plan should be prepared 
for a five-year period working out how the abovi"' needs 
can be best met with the available resources. There would 
be distinct advantages in finalizing this plan immediately 
after the national and State l..vel Five Year Plan are 
finalized, so that it takes full account of the policies , 
priorities and programmes spelt out in the latter. This 
plan should clearly indicate the extent to which respon-" 
sibillty for in-service training will be shared between 
the DIET, and tno other institutions inthe district. 

(iii) Based on the above, a calendar of all programmes 
(training, orientation, workshops, etc.) to be conducted in 
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in a DIET over one academic year/ ;.Lt 

by the IPIC ^ranch gt least three nr-nths halon^ tu..a 
commencement of the year. This calendar v/ould, inter-ulla 
include programmes of the following hindsS"> * 

(a) 'Main' programmes for primary to,ichor; . 

(b) |Main' programmes for upper primary r r 
if necessary, different programm^js for 
of different disciplines e.g, Langnneju, 

Social Studies etc, 

(c) 'Main' programmes for headmasters, 

(d) Shorter, theme’-specific programmes for 
above target groups. 

(e) Training programmes for heads of school 
complexes and block Education Offi 'c-rs. 

(f) Training programmes for re s our ce tier sons 

would conduct 'main' or other pronrnr,dm'> 
centres oth.er than DIET. ^ 

(g) Induction training programmes for AE/MN" 

aS/m™ yfresher c-,rainlng prog^mmr.!:' 

AE/NPE personnel, 

(i) Orientation programes for ,Teii.hr-r= or ortF 

co^unrty^loadera, yc«th and ot^‘er ^duev!';; i 

cuSiSSa fJnftT'Ucach? '■ 

teaching aids testing ^ itk lal , 

/ -sting and evaiuati on toolo, t= 

of in-service traininq^actiwould form thu i ,u;i 
them would be evolved a^thl nfH 

V^sed^on these, every DOT ^-'Vciu, 

main programmes lookina of 

wo3ld tend to have a comLn'eoS .PtogramMr.s 

wnich_ would be tailored 

individuals district/target group!!^ ^^^pecific noeou of f he 

PJ:-ogrammes as^o^n^arit annual calendar of 

Education Officer (DM) ^and district 

schools. The DPn/Mm managements of onn c-v 

SDonsored f® °f°{^^'?"'^^merits will epu-e ^^^^^^-G^vernment 

the list Of P^^9rammes, ihL 

will ro-nh\u sponsored f nc I that 

ro.ch the DIET at least three moof^ Programme 

rnree months before ii:,y 
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cnrnrri 0 nc 2 rn 0 nt; „ Tsschsirs who h< 3 .vs Isss th 3 ,n hhurGS yggj^s 
h.o go for retirement, and trained teacher 3 , v/ho have 
joined Svervice less than three years ago, may generally 
not he sponsored, especially 2 .t the elementary heac'iei' 
population of a district exceeds 3000, 

(vi) Intake :1 n a ’main' programme may be kept 
at 40-45, and 'over-sponsoring' may be clDoe to a suitable 
extent to take care of last minute changes, drop-outs. 

(vii) For every programme to be organised in a 
DIET, a faculty men:ib-.,r V 7 i 11 be designated as l,he Guurse 
Director, he would usually be f,rom the Branch which has 
nodal responsibility for that particular category of 
piogrammes. 

(vlii) As soon as the DIET receives nominations for 
a programme, it will send to every deputed teacher tne-' 
following;- 

a) A basic outline of the co'irse-its object L'u . 
content and methodology, 

b) Relevant printed material, 

c) A questionnalre to elicit information 
about the prctti cipant' s professional 
background, strengths, training needs, 
and expectations, from the course, and 

d) Joining instruEtlons„ 

(ix) The DIET should insist on receipt of the filled 
out questionnaires at least a month before tho cominencemen'• 
of t he programme. The information so reccierdd should be 
quickly analysed to ascertain participants' needs profile, 
and the non-core part pf the programme as also the 
metnodology for the 'core' part should J 20 designed 
accordingly, 

(x) Objectives/expected outcomes of every programme 
should be clearly spelt out in terms of trainees' knowledge 
and skill levels, and attitudes which it seeks to develop. 
The programme should be carefully dt-signed so that ir 
actually leads to the expected outcomes. 

(xi) In regard tc' training methodology, statements 
contained in sub-paras (iv) and (v) of para’ 3 . 2 . 2 . would 
'^■Pply* In addition, training inputs which are in the 
nature of simple information (as opposed to skills or 
major concepts) may be transmitted largely tttrough printed 



matcr.ia,! sant to trainees in advance, ra'cher than 
in thi- facG“tO"-face modality. 


(xii) Parbicipants should bo treated not moruK 
an trainees but also as resource persons for the pro .r-irr'., , 
and their axper Le nee s should be fully utiliZvod to cj; icu. 
the progi'ammc. 

(xiii) Tor every prop rammer a t wo-prcyngn.' i i r,rj 

exercise should be conducted as follows!" 

a) Participant Evaluations 

The modality for this s'lould ns f.u 
possible be self-c'^alnation. Ap the E3d of i.very cl; e 
moduie?'-partlcipjinfslinay bp' given, a/short probl.,m.i, 
exercise or test, follov7ed by supply of Etan'lard nns 
so that they could assess tneir level of le-’rning 
for themselves. A similar exercise could be ecu iiirt , • 
at the end of the programme well. The ptrpose nf- thin vh o 
evaluation process should be diagnostic -in'-! reme ILrd . 

Low Performance should not have adverse consoqiu.'rito', i 
for the trainee, but should lead to more intun.-.Jvc; 
follow-up in such cases by the Diet. This whoJo n, i 
that the evaluation exorcise is meant only to pmlo/'.i jo I ' 
..elp the trainees, and would not adversely dffeer ?“h, m i; 
any v/ay should be clearly explained to them so th h. th^-y 
couperate fully, and benefit from it. ^ 


b) Programmes pnd Faculty Evaluit 


J 'n; 


n . , participant should also bn-jiv.-n 

well designed questionnaire to elicit his assessm nt .r » 

exercise in ovalMtion! 

Ust day Of the prera^r. , 

tr rnk excla ngas of views on to c. ur., c, ■ nd 

and level of partici'a tft t ^ Programmes effect j,o 
than one week's dura'-l-n thbnfProgramme s if I- ,,.ir 
bold informal sc-ssl* sh„,u...l c.ls 


bold informal ac-ssloywhld^^t™"! . sr„.,t...l 

■-aek In order to get .aaguJar feiSal: " ^ 


■ ,r •? 
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1.1,5 In-Service Education of Teachers sOther Modalinie-^ip 

Programraes of in-service educaoion in the conhg»tt 
mode have been discussed in the proceeding two paras.-, 
Hc(^«7ever, the contact mode is expensive and has limitedi on 
in terms of numerical coverage. As mentioned in para 
1.1,' in district having over 3000 felemehtary teacher 
population, DlETs' effort,s would have to be sap liemnnted 
through 'main' jPrOgrammes organised at other centres a,-': vt 
However, in districts where teacher pcipulfition is very 
high/and/or possibility of cc'nductinq t. aining programme.3 
at other centres is iimiced, alternative strategies on tne 
lines indicated belov7 would have to be adopted!- 

1. The 'cut-off period' of three years mentioned 
in sub-para (v) of para 1,1.4 may he increased 
uptt five years, 

2. Tne ITET may a^m at covering-through its own 
'it, din' j'li'ogramiTie.s-say, two teacher's from every 
elementary senool, of whom one would 'he the 
Head Master. 

3. A Sci"'Ool Com,-ilex and/or School-based prcigramme 
of in-service education may be organised 
esxjecially for the oenefih of teachers who 
cannot be covered in contact programmes, 

Te'chers traine'd at the DIET as at (2) above 
could serve as resource persons in such a 
programme, basides others e.g, faculty from 

the DIET and other teacher education instituti'Dn 
Higner Secondary Schools, B]_ock Sc-iucation Officer 
etc. The DIET and the DEO together ;vould need 
to w ork out detail,s of such a programme looking 
to ].ocai circumstances, and the DIET would have 
to provide full a.cac'emic and resource sup’-'ort 
in its implementation. 

4. The DIET may also {Produce and distribatc 
appropriate printed modules and seif-learning 
packages to enable ^slemt-ntary teachers to learn 
on their own , as wcl1 as in School/School- 
Complex-based manner desC'^ribed above. 
Operationalising (3) and (4) abov^^ would od 
good deal of innovativeness and careful planning 
and execution. 

5. Ag a DIET gains experience and competence in- 

conducing in-service education of teachers 
in the distance mode, it could work towards 
changing the of the 'main and other 
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programme from 100% contact to a dia to nco-” oirn- 
contact mode. With this, the duration oho 
'contact' would get reduced, and qro..tcr 
numerical coverage would become possihl , 

However, such a switch-cover would have 
coiisidersble academic and organisat 1 ./nn 1 
implications, which would have to bo t:;kcri 
care of, 

Ey-en where all elemt^ntary toacoiers of a -UGti.it.L 
can be covered in t he contact modo once in fiv-.j yo irn, 
modalities indicated at (3) and (4) above wou 1 d'fit,i ] l . 
useful by way of supplementing training iniho coui.nn: 
m odf j 9 f , ' 
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Eield Interaction (including Extens; 
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^^2,1 One of the main shortcomings oxj,-;' iw • 
Elementary Teacher Education Institutions (STEXc) li m 
been their generally low level of contact v/ith nh ' I 
i.e, with schools, teachers, NPE/AE Cutitru-.s 
instructors. This perhaps was partly due r-(( n n,-!.' 
of an appropriate culburc, and partly duo i ) la • 

Th^refL^ situation of i.nolni i 

nni'n^f Start, a fundamentally Hi ^ , ■ 

oulure will need to be fostered inthe DIET sVtb 
maintai-s the clo=;pq-^' c iJiui os./ uu. 

A , ^;Loseso possible contact wLt'i ti ■ 

be one of the chief ^ 'on.i 

learninci sunoort tn provridlp.j rooourrv, , vl 

T« support to elementary schools and ^ 

In specific terms, fiolri s mt- ‘ojis ana ae/IJEE C,Vntres. 

following main aiisfy^ “terac.tion would h vu the 

of the P'^'cticeJ m- ii i ^ > 

tackling them. ' ■■ ' '-aviso w n/s of, 

wont:,While ux- 

(iil) P • . success stories eiu 

{including sharing of resaSrees?'.'' ^ ^ 

ncti^tS intorcdition 


Qcd 


i) extension work, and 


ii) 


other activitiod 
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These are briefly hiscussed below- 

1.2.2 Extension: By ’’extension" is meant dissemination 
among educatic'nal workers (teachers, instructors etc.) 
of all inf orrra tion and messages which need to be disse¬ 
minated for effective implenienLa tion of policies, 
programmes and interventions in various areas of a Diet's 
concern. Such_information/messages could relate, intor-alia, 
to t he following matterss- 

i) New Policy decisions, programmos and initiatives 
iij Results of new research studies, experiments 
and techniques developed, e.g. for improving 
enrolment, retention, attainment levels, etc. 
iii) Any other matters of professional interest 
to the teache r/insfructor. 


Dissemination of information as above in the 
district would be primarily the responsibility of the DIET, 
One way in which irf ormation will be so disseminated 
would be the in-service education programmes which the 
DIET would or(^ nise. However, as we nave seen, the fre- 
quejjcy with which a teacher would attend such a programme 
may^be no more than once in five years. It wcu Id, therefore 
be imperative to organise extension work in several other 
ways so that necessary information and messages reach 
the grassroots educational workers in a regular and timely 
manner. Some of these modalities could bes- 


(i) Periodic meetings/seminars/conferenees of 

block level functionaries and heads of school 
complexes so that they could, in turn, 
disseminate information/messages in monthly 
meetings of heads of schools/school complexes/ 
teachers/supervisors/instructors. These meetings 
seminars, etc, would be distinct from training 
programmes for these functionaries referred 
to in para 1.1 and 1.1,1 and may be of one, two 
or three days' duration. Their frequency could 
be quarterly for block level functionaries 
and SIX monthly or annually for heads of school 
complexes. 


(ii) Publication of a newsletter and an institute 

journal to be sent to every school/NPE Centres/ 
AE Centre in tho district. The newsletter 
may be published quarterly. The institute 
journal may be published annually tl begin 
with. Late., as it gets established, it could 
be biought out bi-annually. The newsletter 
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will cotit^in usBful inforrndi-fi c 
fortn v/hile the journal pdhlii:h full- 
fledged articles, reports, ac tion 
papers, etc. 

While the publication of nev/sloltor/^, -urnn! 
would be the responsibility of th^.' 1 FXC 
Branch and its Senior Lecturer ucl.J: ic. 
editor for both of them, thoir cditoritJ, 
board may comprise a suitable number .'hi . 
faculty members as also pro-servico tr '. 10 ^,*-;; 
of the Institute who may bo intcrostud in 
this work, 

(iii) Pro-diction of pamphlets, brochurus, rirni-'rch 
abstracts, etc, and their distr ibuti''^n 
among school GomplGXos/school3/;^.E i-tri uFJi! 
Centres. 

(iv) Circulation of video and audio Ccino'j.d,* u, 
slides and various other t-tchinq uidn im ms 
schools/school complexes/prejects in-: 
centres of AE/NFE, 

(v)' A systematic programme of visits liy 01 E? 
faculty to school complex mGCtriigu/in iivi- 
dual scho41s/AE and NFE centres, aiid of 
bringing Head Masters/teachers/instrucl 
to the DIET for exposure to now iluas, 
information and materials, 

( Extracts from DIET Guidelines MHRD, Govt, o[ 

India, NqV., 1989, Chapter, 3 ), 


\ 
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DIET - IT S STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 
I FIG b ranch - 'ITS 

guidelineTqr IJl C 


Prof, K,C. Pafida 


Conceptualisatioii of District Institute of Eduoation 
and Training (DIET) is an inoportant change 'in the educational 
system. This will bring radical transformation in the present 
system of Elementary Teacher Education i.e., preservice and 
inservice teacher education for the formal Elementary 
schools, Continuing education, Action research, Resource 
development etc. Once the DIETs aro established, substandard 
institutions will be abolished, tore specifically ahd 
particularly the DIETg, will perform training, resource 
development, and action research functions, headed by a 
principal ahd with supporting academic and non-academic staff, 

.DLETj__Its Structure and Functions 

The two missionary role entrusted to DIET, with the 
background of NPE, 192i6, POa, ahd National Literacy Mission 
are to (a) provide academic and resource support at the 
grassroot level for the success of various strategies for 
achieving excellence in UEE ahd Adult Education within the 
framework of a District. 

And secondly (b) keep the child-centred approach v/hile 
formulating teacher training programimes and ensure minimal 
learning outcomes or competencies. . "■ 

Hence, in a continum of relevance and programme 
planning, DIET has to play a pivotal role in bringing 
excellence to UEE/aE/NFE in the District level while at 
the sametime keeping a close link with State and Central 
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organisations the' Fi ^ ' 

Of larea. ^ operation, ^ ^ 

•»»«.: r::ir ■“"•"” - «' 

^“^.tions Of toe 0lEraL'’!''ur7i*'^ ““-' 

“'’SWaotioa Of need h ,V “®"tred npprooc 

'’PP^aohee to teoch! P^Sramme, use of Inuovotol 

acting,. . Preparation, teachin'-f ' 

- -tre i I '' 

special targetT the eduoa.tlonel dev,.!"''.^ 

”'"°''ttlcs handioapp°d^" girls and ■^..a.un, ^C/ST '''^''''' 

tts accounteitoi+v , ■ i! Nationally baokw-rd etc ’■ n 

and *1 ^ histriot Board- or I “ 

and 5 y„i , ^ '•til discharge thia f ■^“plised, tiio 

Struct 

~'®^^iiaai.of_unto;g 

TP. _ I ~™ 


Tl 

■'“h DIei will . , 

Pho Hex ^ ^ranches or Units. 

hut «ie oveTairpiT'"' 


hranchea butlj "‘'Ntiona tor 

easentlali,. ^ Piotan i„uig 

, d) ^5!*''“°'“'’® Supemsor^ t:omplexes Adniitii 

‘ \ "“heraojQ^ „/ "^tsors of kfe/ae. 

,3i„ persol Ptc. 

® targe 30^1 charge of training 

'“''““t teaohera „ ‘^™P«htonate nu^be^ of 
rew curriQui' - ^P'tside the r- Primary 

^es through Direct 
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H ead - Princ ipal 


Pre-service 
Teacher 
Education 
Branch 
(PSTE) 


¥o rk 

E3<perience 

(WE) 


District 

Resource 

Unit 

(dru) 


O r/^anised 1 Sr. Lecturer 
Struct ure „ t 

Lecturers 

(;%)ecial in 

L an guagd, So ci al 

Science, Math e~ 

raatics & Founda- 
A. 

‘ tions Art, PE) , 


Aicrderaic 


1 Lab. Agat. 


1 Sr. Lecturer 1 Sr,Lecturer/ 

. T 4 - Vice Principal 

1 Lecturer 2 NPE Lecturer 

1 W. E. T, '1'Lecturer A.E. 


B. 

Admini ¬ 

stration 


The Administrative staff, consultants 
resource persons, and physical facilities 
will be as per guide lines. 


I. 

£r£,ani_sed 

Structur e 

A. 

Academic 


Inservice 
Programme, 
Fi eld 
Intera¬ 
ction and 
Innovation 
Co-ordma- 
tion(IFlC) 

4 


Curriculum, 
Mnterial 
Development 
and Svalua- 
ti .j n ( Ci'JDE) 


Educational 

Technology 

(ET) 


Planning 

and 

^'Lanogement 

(P&M) 


X..__ 


] ^ 1 Sr.Lecturer 1 Sr.Leot 

1 Lecturer ^ Lecturer 1 Lecture 

1 Technician 1 Stati- 

stici an 


B. 

Admini¬ 

stration 


Same as B above 


I 4 j 


II, 


1 . 


FUnc^9jig__ (In HesPGnt nf 

-M'icatl on Branch( ?^STR) ' 


gac 4. J r. ^nch^o^fj^T) 


1) Orgaiusrtion of Pre- 

sarviee Teacher '■J identification of 

Education, for ELamontary a^^c-as ana dovalopai^-nt 
' -'^f '^^^‘3chiiig'*'laaniiur 


2. Promotion of .child 

centifed education and 

preparation of Aids, 

Action Research I 
3- i^'lLiltigrade/Pa^rgroup 

teaching fop Wps/Aiit 

Providing Guidance 
servicG in schools/ 

NFE/ae Centres. 


niateri al. 

2. Help schuol/NFE/Ai^ 
authoritlL^s to 
introduce W/S. 

3. Conduct incervico 
progr-mmijs ’b help 
staff in WE. 

4. Provide WE input in 

all prografirne of dxa'J'_ 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


learning and Reiaedial. 
Instruction for 
generation learners. 

l^ducation of 
%jor disrobiiity 
etiil.dren, 

Provide inputs to 
ether Branches of 

Maintenance of fab, 

Runourou raoa. aupplting 
ourrioular aotivitins in 

r-reas apuciJi,<j in school 

cnrriculum. 


5* Maintenance of the 

DIET. 

Orgnnisati.n of comnmity 
service rctivitiu's, 

'7* Maintain wurlcshop and 

eclated hobbioo. 
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3. District Resource Unit 

TOTr" 

1) Coordinate Training 
Programme for NFD/iiE. 

2) Nodcul Branch for 
Induction training of 
NFE/AE staff and resource 
persons and other 
functionaries. 

3) Instructional inputs 

in all areas of content 
and pedagogy for the 
above programme. 


4) i^valuate and monitor 
programme of NFE/AE and 
suggest improvement. 


5) I'laintain a data base of 
personnel and facilities, 


6) Adaptation of cocurricular 
and renewal when required. 

7) Field interaction with 
NFE/AE. 


4, Insc rvice programme. Field 


interaction and Innovation 
Co-Q r di n a ti 0 nTl I^^ )" 


1) Planning and Coordination 
of Inservice Education. 


2) Identify teachers for 
Training, prepare Annual 
Calender of Training in 
and outside DIET. 


3) Nodal Branch for organi¬ 
sing inservice programme 
for all categories of 
staff in Elementrry 
Education. Rvisource 
Programme using distance, 
distance-cum-teaching mo dm 

4) Evaluate/monitor the 
quality and efficacy of 
work programme in and 
outside DIET, 

5) maintain data base of 
all persons except of 
NFE/AE, Who undergo 
training in DIET, 

6) Sen^’e as a reference/ 
resource centre. 

7) Nodal branch for all 
Action research, 

8) Disemination of 
information and coordi¬ 
nation of activities. 
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9 ) Publication of periodicFil/ 
jjurn.ols for use ''iLioMiont- 
sry school tuachers and 
other staff* 


5. 


Curr loulu m. Mater ,l__al t). 

DuySopgient _. EffLd > 

1) Development of Currl- 1) 

cular for EL ament ary 
education and Elementary 
teacher education- 


2) Develop tests for 2) 

evaLuatijn, diagnostic 
and remedial teaching 
guidelines for teachers. 


Educ 0 ti 0^x1 

TeT) . 

Development of simple 
low cost teaching -ads 
for various subjoctu 
relating tj el..me'nt-ry 
education -nd ol' m.jitary 
teacher educration, Tlie 
same attempts snail ’oe 
made for MFE/..E. 
Maintenance of tiu; 

Audi ovi suol Equip m ' n t :m 
including a library of 
such material a a.n.i I'l Lino 
vnth lending and 
borrowing faciliLi^.s. 


3) Assist DRU for the same 
exercise given in no,2 
for NFE/AE. 


3) Keep lias!on with P/, 
AIR for broadc''SL -n 
relevant topics in the* 
areas jf ELementary 
educ at1an/El omen t■'ry 
Teacher Educati -n, ilFE/ 


4) Aspsessment to bo under¬ 
taken in sanples for 
Minimal learning 
corrp etencies. 


4) Conduct appropri 
tests of cv.alu.ation 
of such TV/AIR 
progrpamrne. 
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5) Organ]. 3 G vTorkshop for 
matorial dovolopment 
as per curriculum. 

6) Suggest inputs to other 
pro- ,?[nd in service 
programmes. 

7■ Planning and Wanagement 
(P^ ' 


5) Conduct workshops. 

6) Prcvide AV inputs to 
other progrorme of 
DIET. 


1) Preparation of Data base 
for educational planning 
within the District and 
moni-toring facilities in 
UEE/UPE/NLM. 

2) Conduct policy oriented 
research in th»j vareas of 
enrolment, retention, 
attendance, interventl -ns, 
community percept! m, 

and participation develop¬ 
ment of norms on Elemantary 
school children, KFE/AE. 

3) Provide .Assistance to 
educational, authorities 
in school mapping, 
microplanning for UPE/UEE 
in area sgppcific group, 
institutional planning, 
end evaluation. 
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4) Serve as nod:l branch, in 
comi-nunity involvement 
programmes and. ^irg^nxse 
orientation programmes for 
members of CBE^ Hilsj Heads 
of School Complex, Block 
level Officers. 

5) Assess efficacy of various 
programmes inplemented in 
tile ■’ framework of objectives 
of UPE/UES/NL^. 

6) To prepare consolidated 
reports on the functions 
of DIET and supply inputs 
to other prograiftmes and 
br,anches of DIET. 

7) To conduct Action Research 
on Field interaction 
activities. 

The functions of the I FTC branch oLongwith others hove 
been summarised .above and the guide lines for IFIC briaicii 
for Operating and iixplamu.'ntiiig the programi’nc can be viev/.jd 
interms of Action plan. 

The IFIC hasj through inservice teacher educati ,n 
programme must inculc te knowledge skills and attitude- 
required under the need curriculum being iiiplementcd in 
Elementary schools. 

a) Training of the teachers by contact atl . ,ast 
for a we„-k3 over a five ye.-r period. 

b) Regular professivonal meetings during the 
session at the school cjtiplex. 
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c) Professional support through print end 
audiovisual mudia. 

d) iivery primary teacher has to be covared under 
the contact mod^' in or outside the DIET. 

e) The inservice programme niny be scheduled for 
Hoadflirster and ■Head of School Complex^-s. 

f) The programni'?s are to be thtiin,^ specific* 

g) Refreshers training programmes for aE/NFE 
personnel, 

h) Orientation programmes fjr members of DBS and 
VECs, Community leaders,' etc, 

The operational frainewrk would also bo S'^nt to DK) 
and management of non Govt. Schools who will ^onser teachers 
to the programme. The programme has to be planned with a 
course director drawn from IFIC, with bp.sic outlines of the 
course. Particepaht evaluation, and programme an.:i faculty 
evaluation of training programmes be organised using both 
contact and distance mode. 

In the Field interaction sector, id.-ntification of 
practical problems and ways to tackle such problems in the 
field, innovation, success e}q)eriu-nces, providing academic 
guidance, advising and giving resource support through 
extension wortes dissemination of matorials, encourtiging 
school complexes, teachers, KFE/aE personnel, identifying 

workers of iiigh calibre and committment, to discharge the 
functions. 
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Action rGSGr?.rch on enrolment, retention, looming 
remudial teaching for SC/ST, disabled, disadvantngod, girl,'^. 
^/omen, minority omnity, first gonor''ti n lo-mors, tryjiiv 
out specific activities may be undertalijn by the bio-mch dulw 
approved by PAC of the institute. 

There are several other activities of tlie DliST '.rith 
respect to each branch, However, the success of tn. sche.Mc 
v/ould depend upon the coordinated effort jf rll tti. broin;;! 
and units under DIPT and because it is a new thrust, 
deliboratioiis and cenaensua pad oj^pertiae be c.msirlurLii 
before floating any programme, 



Module Mo . 2 


IMDUCTIOH TRAIHING PROGSATCiME FOP, IFIC FACULTY 

q~f'tt;e diets ih tt-te e.'Tstbru rcgion-an overview 


Dr . S . T. V. G. ACl-IARYULU 


The National Policy on Education (NPE) and the 
accompanying Programme of Action (POA)(1Q86) for its 
implementation have given the necessary impetus to the goal 
of Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE). One of 
the important goals of elementary education is to ensure 
that all children atain certain minimum levels of learning 
at the primary and upper primary stages of education. All 
these centre around the teacher and his character and 
competence. This io turn depends upon the quality of teacher 
training and other resource support. For quite some time 
such academic and research support is provided at the National 
Level by ncerT and NIEPA and the Gtate level by SCERTs. 
Similcrly for adult ed\ication necessary support is provided 
by bhe Central Directorate of Adult Education and the State 
ResoTircG Centres (SRCs) at the National and State levels 
respectively. 

Doth the systems of elementary education and adult 
education have expended so much that the NPE and PDA have 
suggested the decentralisation of academic and resource 
support. Consequently district !! evel supporting organisa¬ 
tions called 'District Institutes of Education and Training 
(Diets)' came into existence. The POA (1986) has high]ighted 
the following functions of DiETs: 

- Organisation of preservice and inservice teacher 
education for the formal elementary school system. 

~ Organisation of induction level and continuing 
education programmes for Instructors and 
Supervisors of Non-formal and Adult Education 
Centres. 

- Training and orientation of heads of institutions 
in institutional planning and management and 
micro level planning. 

- Academic and resource support to school complexes. 

- Encouraging action research and experimental 
proj ects . 
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- Functioning as an evaluation centre pnr-iary 

and Upper Primary schools as well cs ,’ijr aPuJt- 
education.and Ndn-fortnal education cencros. 

- Provision of services of a resource -md 
centre for teachers and instructors. 


The DIETS have to achieve exccllvinco in th''/ r iwn 
worH while heoping elementary schools, non-fornij T .vi.l 
adult education systems in the district to achit-ve 
excellencellence. They teve to become models Tor ctie l 
educational institutions to emulate. 


P IETS and it s Academic Branchos 

The DIET has sevon branchos. Most .-ictivitios ^nl 
rcogramraes of the Di.ET would be such that thev call for the 
involvement of two or more branches. The branch jr orr.- 

“ Preservice Teacher Education [''-'STE) 

- V/ork: Experience (we) 

- District ilesource Unit (DRU) 

- Inservice Pfogrammos, Field Interaction, 
and innovation Coordination (IPic) 

- Curriculum. Material Development and 
Evaluation (CMDE) 

-• Educatiot,el Technology (ET) 
i-lanning and Management (x^&M) . 

is on the Phogr.„.m,u 

orrrarHcr. • / ^ the Tesponsibi 1 i t^• tn 

9‘ - xnservLce programmes for teachers hf:i i 

other terget grotps within the eistrlct = 

to qnaaitetlve Improtenient of . ccntrlhutc 

p c/.mQnt of elementary education. 

The aims and objectives of the indue 
programme for the faculty of ipjo hr, ' ^ 

the following; include 

™ 0 ci^ 1G 'tin T TT* cr i 

p-poae ana tunctionrof """ 

the IPic Brannin • perieral and 

iiic unanch m particular. 

- To enable the ipic faculty to 

of teachers worbino in 4 -v, ^ needs 

th. district and t; 0 ^ 0 ^^""'""" 
to .cot the., through 
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To help IFIC faculty to prepare annual calendar 
of litrixn L roprommes (1 nc luf3 fng- tlieme specific 
pr'-.grammes) for ; 

a) Prim’iry and Uxaper Prima 2 r\'^ te--acl-iers 

b) Headmasters of Priir.ary and Upper Primary oChools 

To enable iPic f..culty to organise inservice 
education prograrnmes ^or tbo' teecbers in the 
contact/"diFJtance/distence— _ 'xn—contact modes , 

To serve as a nodal point for preparing training 
programmes for? 

a) Heads of vG chools Complexes and Block Education 
Officers 

b) Resource persons who conduct fnc llain 
programme at centres other than DIET. 

c) 7 -s.E/mfe personnel. 

d) Teachers and treads of Schools whose content 
does not relate to any speefic Branch of DIET. 

To enable the IPIC faculty to evaluate and monitor 
the quality and effectiveness of inservlce programmes 
organised for various targets groups. 

To maintain a data base on all teachers, headmasters 
etc., who have attended the tnsorvice programmes and 
to conduct follow up studies. 

To enable the IPIC branch to function as a nodal 
point for coordination of inhouse action research 
and dissemination of results of research and 
innovation in elementary education. 

To exxDose TPIC faculty to the modules developed by 
the R.C.E., Bhubaneswar which would help them in 
organising omnibus inservice programmes (referred 
to as 'Main Programme* in the DIl^T Guidelines) of 
2 to 3 weeks duration. The modules relate to the 
following areas- 

planning and monitoring progress towards UEE. 
Inservice Modalitie.t 
Planning of inservice Programmes 
Extension Programmes 

Evaluation of inserV'lce Programmes 
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- Institutional Planning 

- Educational Technology(devolnpiricnt nf lou ct 
improvised teaching aids and effective u; 

A.V.aids) . 

- School Complex 
“ Sciiool Community -Relations 

- Child Centred Approach/Activity based ap[,ror''' 
to teaching 

- Multiple Class Teaching 

- Education of children with motor and ot>i.'-'r 
handicaps. 

“ Minimum Levels of Learning 

Clearing House Functions of IFJC for informa t i t r. 
on results of research, imiovation etc„, in tlu) 
area of elementary education 
Education of first generation Learners 
“■ Education of the gifted 

Using Classroom as a laborr?tor 3 f 
Achievement testing at the elementary level 
~ Action Research 

- Methodology of teaching- 

^= 1 ) Environmental Rtudiac „ , 

.^juuaias (Social Science) 

b) Mathematics 

c) Language and Mother tongue 

cl) environmental Studies (Science) 

e) Work Experience 

f) Science 

g) Art Education 

- Minimum levels of learning in^ 

'^) Languages 

b) Envlroment-il St.,c3i„^ (Science) 

c SnvLnonrnentel studies (socl,i ^science) 

dj Mathematics 

e) Work Experience 

- Value and Culture Education 

“ Diagnostic testing and Remedial teachl 

Thn above ace onlv ^ - ^"“-hxng 

couia be developea in materials 

moe-ules are not llnal an. coul. 

uJ-d .iG improved. 
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AS j or Fifth All India Educat ional Surv'iy we have abrjiit 
87% tmined teachers in our elementary schools „ Our insorvico 
teacher e(''ijcation programmes have not covered, a great majority 
c'f these teachers. It is guite possible that many elementary 
school teachers must have retired, without attendin''' any 
inservice teachers training programme. m view of f'lS changes 
in curriculum, tea.ching-1 earning approaches, svaluation e'tc , 
there is a gre'it need for organising continuous inservicc 
education programmes for elementary school teachers. Inservici. 
education in its broader sense is as old os teacliing itself. 
Despite shortcomings inservice teacher education has c^intrl- 
buted ■substantially to the upgrading of thousands of sub¬ 
standard teachers, TheS'a have been providing greater depth 
and breadth both In r.‘ontent and methodological aspects in 
ureas vzh.ere elementary school teachers are found to be 
deficient. Essentially, inservice education shoiild do for 
teachers in service what preservice training Is now doing 
to new teachers.. ' 

We have to view preservice nnd inservice teacher 
training as a continum. Both preservice and inservice teacher 
education programmes attempt to develop the knov/iedtc and 
skills believed to be necessary for effective teaching. They 
berth attempt to m^ake fie learning experiences relevant, to the 
learner. Tnay both have tbi,-. ultim->t 0 goal of improving the 
performance of the te.acher. Both have, as one of the highest 
priorities, the transfer of training into practice in 
classrooms. 

The purpose of i-nservice education is to keep teachers 
informed and toj pro" e advances in curriculum instruction, 
testing, and evaluation. Inservice ed.ucation r,f teachers is 
the major key to the building of greater professionalism 
amo'ng' elementary school teachers. The quality of teachers' in 
our elementary schools is a matter of the deepest social 
concern. V7e need teachers whose potentialities have been 
developed highly, whose knov-ledge is accurate, extensive end 
up-to-date, who like and are liked by children, who are 
willing to improve their own, teaching, who know how to guide 
students learning and ,who knovr how to evaluate student progress 
In terms of objectives. 
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.'ill inservice elementary teacher educ'-ti'-n [■;, -j 
should be based on reeds emerging out of researr’; ri.ni’ 

Unfortunately duo to meagre ' . 

we ar 




—research effort in thi d 
-re guided mostly by expert opinion and feanibi i iiy, ■ 
enonnoiis number of elementary school noaclicrs who 
inservice training and financial constraints cror.w. ifu 
in meeting even the recommendation of Hducotion 
(1964-66) that "every teacher would 'x; rbls to r,.c--jiv.' 
two or three months of inservlre education in ovorv i i/o 
years', mhe National C»issicin on teachers likpwi',,. r 
that "attendance at an insetvice training co',rfv ho 
mandatory for ever/ teacher itleast once in fiv: y „r,n". 

Tha frequency of inseryice teacher traininn rrom-n,,,,,,- ;.,t 
the target groups depends upon the number of 1 .a,,, 

to he given such a training. The question of >„ 

1 ograratocs =ach target group person has to rinco ,i,i 

• It ^^stimated that DIKT could conduct I'.' -4 

Pr-gramraes with an intake of 40-45 nartirin-, t 

n. , ' ' P^^ticiprints pcT wr''’('fnmrn 

^nd coverrng SCO to 600 elementary school toach-. . • 

^ “uuui rL^^en.-TS in v''-'ir 

’W. =.te „u ^ '• «' ■ 1- 

fo. .Lcttr, Pf'ir...,..,: 
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Tnble - 1 

state-wise distribution of Primary and. Upper 
Primary Schools and number of Primary and Upper 
Primary School Teachers' in the Eastern Region 

o-, "K Ptimary School^ I Upper primary J. I 

State X__X Schools _ XTotal XTotal 

XNo.of ^No.of XNoTof T No7of XSchoolsXTeachexs 
_XSchoolsXTeachers XoChoolsX TeachersX X 


1, Arunochal 
Pradesh 

952 

2597 

182 

1029 

1134 

3626 

2.As s am 

25873 

62833 

4991 

30758 

30864 

93591 

3»Bihar 

51377 

130950 

12211 

77404 

63588 

208254 

4.Manipur 

2757 

10754 

436 

4219 

3193 

14973 

5.Meghalaya 

3692 

6871 

665 

3075 

4357 

9946 

6.Mizoram 

1005 

3296 

463 

2656 

1468 

5952 

7.Nagaland 

1131 

5622 

291 

2929 

1422 

8551 

a.Orissa 

34178 

85321 

8271 

28149 

42449 

113470 

9.Sikkim 

468 

4048 

121 

874 

589 

4922 

10.Tripura 

1927 

10040 

419 

3711 

2346 

13751 

11,West Bengal4a456 

167172 

3127 

44630 

51583 

211802 

12.A&N islands 177 

1134 

40 

606 

217 

1740 

Eastern 

Region 

171993 

490538 

31217 

200040 

202210 

690578 

All India 

529392 

1065503 

138687 

921612 

668079 

2787115 


Sources Fifth All India Edudational Survey; Selected 

Statistics as on September 30, 1986, Pages 24-25 & 80“81 
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I'Jhile designing Insem/ice Teacher ISduC'iti 
one Should ask himself the following quentinr.:.; 

To what extent the programmes address rr 

hat is the purpose of the programni':- ? 

- V/hat are the specific objectives ? 

- .'/hat is the target group ? 

- ■'■/hat is the Content ? 

- hihat^'^he duration ? 

V.’hat IS the resource team ? 

7 Shoulu it be theme specific nr- 'v 

r-t-iric or omnibus 

type of programme ? 

- What instructional materials arc to ho ,.ropa,,i 
for the target group ? 

How do we schedule the sessions ? 

- .^at is the number of participants ? 

' the training modality 

- How do programme t 

I-* at are the expected outcomes nf 

- HOW do we evaluate its effect . 

- What follow up is needed ? 

Such questions will guide us in n 

^ningful inservice teacher educat' 

teachers. ^ this ind f.cu oiu.n,nntary 

ample opportunities to u t:raining programme yr>u will 

:!jr ^ ^ ... 

'•^.ivery _systern modalitio. Planning, canagomont, 

■^onitoninrY ' P^o^rattime transani • 

°-ing, evaluation, feedback . ""^^^^acLion methodologies, 

hope you Will find th' ^ 

-a^tamme to be menningtm ../LlTr"" 

™-teiraT" and coopLalion''" 

ItoL '"’'-wable in r 

calalr"'""""'™ ^--Pacuva and aanacially 

varior Programmes ^ '-‘Onuol 

in your State. oouid ijs organised 


‘■'*'V,v**** 
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Module Wo. 3 

P^ jvlIjlWG OF IMSBRVI C B EDUCATION PROGRAi'yES 

Dr, D.K. Bh^it tacharya 

1~ Overview : 

The programme of in-service education of the teachers 
has attained unprecedented prominence in recent years. 
Professional development of teachc-j’s and other function¬ 
aries of education system has been considered as equally 
^^tpl as curricular refornij new policy directives, 
financial logistics and other factors for initiating 
qualitative change in the system of school education. 
Teacher and other lunctionaries of education system should 
have opportunities to be constantly informed about new 
devtlopments, to Judiciously select alternatives and to 
make periodic judgement in regard to tae adequacy of 
teaching methodology and skills in the classroom and to 
assess learning outcomes. Every teacher should have access 
to teClinical assistance so that thvry could act approprla— 
tely for cumulative skill mastery, apply theory in 
practice, plan Instructional programmes effectively, 
assess shortcomings of instruction and improve it through 
experimentation. Inservice education programmes can help 
the teacher and other functionaries to acquire universally 
applicable competencies such as individualised Instruction, 
motivation techniques teaching skills, alternative teaching 
methodologies, integration of content, methodology and 
skills and micro-level planning and management. 

2• Emerg ing Thrusts and Perspectives : 

2.1 Uniform pattern of instrvice programmes may not be 
relevant for all the primary and upper primary 
teachers teaching in diffirent districts. The 
in-service programmes for the teachers are to be 
designed and organised on the basis of local needs. 

2.2 There is also a need for designing in-service 
education programmes for functionaries like 
Headmasters, Heads of School Complexes. Block 
Education Officers, Resource Persons, AE/NEE 
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2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2 .8 


2.5 


2.3 


2.4 


ptrrsonnel and meT-Oers of DBE, VECs, Community 
Youth and other eclucationi-tl' activists. Inservicc. 
Training packages are to be designed for diflYrent 
target groups keeping in view the local n . ds and 
requirements. 

Since primary teachers, upper primary tL-ar.'-rs arid 
headmasters of ele.r,et)triry schools are thr- pr j n(Mp,al 
human inputs or principal agents of cbatige in the 
process of modernisation of elemeatary cduca ti oe,, 
'Main Programmes' are to be designed for tlirin. 

11 signing of inservicc programme for various tnj',^, t 
groups should be less prescriptive and more- flL-xibi.., 
since the problems of elementary education imp.-ir-tcd 
through both for-mal and non-formal channels are 
v/idespread and the probl,-ms of each scljool/eaoh Ldook 
each district are unique by nature. 

diversity in planning and designin,. of in-service 
programmes are to be encouraged since all aspecLs 
of professional compet.= ncb cannot be dealt vith 
through a single strategy. 

Tliere is a need of greater emphasis on practical 
application of theories. 

l^provc^ment ox qu,,ixty of te«chi„g-ie.rnir.g io to 
Ott viewed as central, focus. 


PJ'°eraramo s will ploy 

^ role in ctatermlnine the obd-ctivto the 
content, traneactlonel .y.ethodology of innervice 
ducntion rrogramne^ a,, „oli ^3 asseeslng 
prngmatic atrength and ..eaknesa of the p'rogra,»i . 

aie consultants, tne subject apeoialigts the 
resource faculty and thr rira-i " 

eduention ro ^ ^ designers of in-scrvlce 

practical eZZatT" 

differJnMater-tralnjr®'’"™^’ 

belongin, to different 10^1?'"“"/""' 

-P-Pllsh tneli. Objectives teaC 
which prescribes com'io, +■ T® P''"Si'omme 
participants. ®®"ivitles lor all 
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2.11 In-service education programmes that emphasize trainee- 
active/participative approach, investigation, demon- 
stration-cum-discussion, practicals, project work, 
problem solving, sharing of experiences, transaction 

of message through audio-visual modes, discovery- 
learning, field visits, self-study, case studies and 
dissimination of success stories and innovations are 
likely to accomplish their goals- 

2.12 Ihe In-service education programme should focus on the 
problems the participant encounters in his or her area 
of operation i.e. in classroom by teacher, in planning 
and management by headmaster or Block Education Officer 
etc. 

2.13 Inservice Education for various target groups should 
emphaaize/various alternatives in instruction/planning/ 
management/supervision/strategies rather than single 
method or single strategy. 

2.14 Ihe training units should be sufficiently flexible 
to allow/various target groups to begin at their own 
level and to progress at their own speed. 

2.15 Inssrvice education programme should encourage 
educational innovations v^^erever possible. 

2 .16 Ibe central focus of inservice education for primary 
and upper primary school teachers is the remediation 
of teachers’' deficiencies in the areas of content, 
teaching methodology and skills and competancies. 

2.17 Inservice Education programme should become a 
permanent feature of education system so that the 
growth of professional competency is sequential and 
continuous. 

3 . Objectives : 

The objectives of inservice education programme 

are : 

3.1 To enhance professional competancy of the concerned 
target group based on local needs and requirements. 
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3.2 To improve the quality of teaching-learning through 
practical application of theories, integration of 
content-methodology and skill, formulation of alter¬ 
native strategies in instruction/planning/management/ 
supervision/monitoring, application of innovations and 
conduct of experimention, 

3.3 To dlssiminate informations in regard to new policy 
decision, programmes, policy initiatives, results of 
e^iperimentation/research and matters related to 

professional interest of teachers and other educational 
functionarie s, 

3.4 To provide resource support and professional s..rvlc;os 
to schools/other agencies, 

3.5 To promote action research and field interaction 

(including extension) on the basis of felt needs/ 

problems of teachers and other concerned function¬ 
aries. 


ness anu 


3.6 To evaluate and monitor the effective 
performance of the programmes. 

£-^'*^^ern of Incentive , 

for pI^UcwLVL'"“"""r" 

participation m inservice programmes are ; 

^•1 To obtain oredentiala/certif 1 

Ot couraes. on completion 

record book etc. ^ar/and inservice 

'•■3 To enchanco proieaalonal competency 

4.4 To derive job eatlafaotlon 

4.5 Tb improve the qualitv of (-= 

oonaequent WoveLn^ ‘^"^''''"S-loernlng a„d 

odncation. "" <5Urtlty of school 


— arge t Qmiip onecifi 

Various target groups to' be 
programmes are : 


covered by inservice 
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5=1 Trained primary/upper primary teachers 

5 .'2 Untrained primary/upper primary teachers 

5.3 UnderqualiXie'd primary/upper primary teachers 

5.4 Teachers teaching various subject areas at primary 
level. 

5.5 Teachers teaching disadvantaged learners e.g. tribal, 
handicapped, slow learners etc. at primary level, 

5.6 Teachers belonging to various seniority bralkets 
working at primary level 

5.7 Headmaster oi primary/upper primary schools 

5.8 Heads of school complexes 

5.9 iilock Education Officers 

5.10 AE/NFE ptrsonnsl 

5.11 Members of DEE, VECs, community leaders, Youth and 
other Educational activists. 

^' ifelivery system Modalities ; 

Inservice programme delivery system modalities may 

take following form s 

6.1 '■/forkshop/orientation programmes designed at national 
level (NCERT level for example). 

6.2 Workshop/orientation programmes designed at state 
level (ECERT level for example). 

6.3 Workshop/orientation programmes designed at 
district level (DIET level for example), 

6.4 Induction level training programme designed 
centrally. 

6.5 Induction lievel training programmes designed at 
DIE T le vel . 

6.6 Short-term/medium-term Refresher Training 
programmes for yarious target groups. 

6.7 Teacher centred training course comprehensive, 
medium term, short term. 



6.8 School centred training coui'jx !..*-f f' 
term, short term. 

6.9 Subject centred training cc ir.'x .■ ' orr i • i 
medium term, short term. 


6.10 Target group centred trninirsg rcvrr.r 
medium term, short term. 


6.11 Faculty Development programme n. 

6.12 Courses for impro v*, :u. nt of i<c;-cor". ! 

6.13 IVieme specific programmes for sp^ cif;,,', t ’ 
gro up. 


6.i4 Workshop for preparation of ODurr' .-/ ' :■ 

6- 15 Advance level training pr'Ogrr*:n';i . 

7- Planning Inservlcc Lducntiori I-’ro p 

Planning/Designing of inscrvL -4 • 

the folio-wing steps s 

7.1 identification of Training Hted.. .'i v; 
groups. 


7.2 


7.3 


Clas.'^lfication of TralninE r.--:,io u,i ; 
training needs and routlnt trainin,, n, v 

Preparation of a perapectiw iri. . ■ 

relevant delivery .-jy.sten modiil i t, i. . , . 

hensive training courses of ,„odi,„i. f, , 

oourse/„orkshops/i„ciuction Ic vel/tr:.j pi ' 

orientation progra^os and ... 'I 

professional meetlng/dlscusslon durlnr i-.' 
session. 




7 


he perspective plan should hi,„alippt -m , 

-^l^mentary teacher 

indicate "ho «tatu/district npp ,,,, 

Plan :d ”til'r''“^'^ 

Perspect 7 c 7 " , 

spcctive plan «ulcl include : 

7 . 3.1 Action plans to linuidnte +■ 
untrained teachers? “ 
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7-3.2 Formulation of modalities to met' the inservice 
training need of elementary teachers (including 
Headmaster), AE and NFE personnel etc. and the 
sharing'of responsibilities between DIET and 
other institutions. 

7.3.3 Translation of ijerspcctive plan into annual 

calender of programmes to be held at DIET and 
outside DIET. 

H ■ tJ rganisatio n of Inservic e Education Programmes : 

® • ”1 Dsyelopment of ’Main’ Profirammes : 

'Main' progr.amme would be the focu.s of inservice 
activity. Each DIET is to develop its own set of 
main programmes for different target groups i.e. 
mam programmes for primary teachers, main programmes 
for upper primary teachers, main programmes for 
headmasters etc. based on the guide lines provided. 
Tnese mam programmes ai'e to be formulated keeping 
in view the in-servicing training needs of the 
concerned target group oi the district. These main 
pi"OL.rammes would nave a common core based on common 
thrust and perspectives and other compon.;nts would 
be designed to meet the specific need of the target 
grouxj of individual district. 

3.2 Development: of theme specific programmes 

8.3 Development of training programme for resource 
persons involved in main programmes designed for 
various target groups and theme specific programmes 
os outlihed above, 

B.4 Development of designs of distance/distance-cum- 
contact modes of inservice training programmes, 

8.5 ffevelopment of organisational design of district 
level study centre, 

8.6 development of tools for evaluation of the programme. 

8.7 Development of strategy for monitoring and follow-up 
of the programme. 



9.5 

9.6 
y .7 

9.8 

9.9 


9. Pro^ramrae Transactional thocloiorv : 

' ‘ ’ ^ I I I———II >*f I WI M, iilM, I , III , ,1 t lH I 

The focus of course trans icti-itr. ui.t:,!'*-; i 

5.1 Lecture-cuin-discussion - miriiriuj,, Ic-.t .r* . 

9.2 Emphasis on participatory f^rour> uirn.Jirr; r 

9.3 Emphasis on trainee-activc/particijj.a* iv- 

9.4 Investigation 
Case Studies 
Self- study 

itemons tr'ation-cum- Discussion 
Practicals 
Field visits 

9.10 Project work 

9.11 Problem solving 

9.12 Glaring' of ex|:)efences 

9.13 Transaction of inservice mesG'*g« s Ua* u/h 

visual modes like video and nudi..~. ris,-. 
telecast/broadcast, films, U 

9.14 Emphasis on discovery, Icarnin/: at; i : r - ‘ i 
trainees. 

9.15 Ideritlflcatlon ox prnctlool proWcr.:: i,.,, ; 
field, 

Dm'at ion-Time ochedul lnu^ i 

Time schedule for inservioc pru.^r,■ 

on the basis of local situ^tion.c. he,..., v, r 
are " * 


i3 W 


v;: r i' 


10.1 During vacation 

10.2 During holidays 

10.3 Eve ning 

ITt - t'’- oor-ta •. 

the following form : 

lU.o Comprehensive traimno- 

tn a , ^r^^ning course for preferr/;.].,- 

u to 5 ’weeks. -ij , 

10.6 Medium Ter’m m-.. ^ ^ 

t-vel tralnl„./o \ 

minimum two f't°ernmme/;3)„„poci . 

10.7 Regular professional meetlnp/di..c,, ' 

academic session + . C>/a^-=C'dGsion duriti^ 

centre where the te T°°^ complex/DIET/Tc-.och; 

noher can receive Inservlct 
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message throiagh discussion with resource faculty, 
audiovisual aids, sharing of experience, demonstra¬ 
tion etc. 

11 . R esource Faculty ; 

Ihe resource faculty may include : 

"11.1 DIET faculty members 

11.2 Training college faculty members 

11.3 oCERT faculty members 

11.4 Dr. Frincipals/Headinasters of H . 3,/Secondary Schools 

11.5 Reputed teache-rs/National awardee/State avinrdee 
teachers. 

11.6 Inspector of Schools/EEO's/Deputy Inspector of 
Schools. 

12. Evaluation of Inservice Pro gramme ; 

12.1 The evaluation of inservice programme may be of 
two types : participant evaluation and faculty 
evaluation. 

12.2 Evaluation may be done at the end of each module 
by giving an exercise, short problems or test to 
the participants. At tlie end of the programme the 
evaluation could also be done. 

12.3 Evaluation could also be done at subsequent timepoint. 
'Hie purpose of evaluation is diagnostic and remedial 
by nature. 

12.4 Evaluation of Inservice Programmes should focus on : 

12.4.1 Realisation of objectives 

12.4.2 Course design 

12.4.3 "Course Transactional Methodology 

12.4.4 Adequacy of organisational strategies 

12.4.5 Effectiveness of Programme Inputs 

12.4.6 Preception of Course Directors Resource 
Faculty and Teachers in regard to 
organisational strategies, effectiveness 
of programme inputs, and transactional 
me thodologie s. 

12.4.7 Etegree of awareness generated with 
target group. 
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12.4.8 Visualisation of n<ivj roles by the target 
group,. 

12.4.9 Attitudinal change generated in the targc-t 
group after training (if .evaluated at 
subsequent time point). 

12.4.10 Competency acquired by the target group in 
transfering training input (if evaluated at 
subsequent timspoints). 

Information check iist-cum-rating scale could bi_ 
potential tools for evaluating the effectiveness of vaT'iou,' 
aspects of the programme. Degrees of awareness generated 
and the degree of visualisation of new roles by the taryp t 
group may be evaluated by multiple choice tyre of items. 

Now certain problems are presented betore you. Ynu 
may feel free to suggest solutions. 


cduca t Lon 
3U without 


Problem - 1 

Is It possible to provide time for ins.rvice 
by the teachers within normal routine working hou,'. 
putting undue load on teachers ? 

.^^jgCQ st sol utions ; 

1 . 

2. 

3 . 

' 4 . 

Problem - P 

In existing inservioe programme for the teachers 

rr:: -j-r-. 10 ^ 

elements.work 

design training material these^hr:e"lelnts. 

Sugges t SOlutinno ; 


1. 

— ■ 

3 . 

4 . 
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F roblem - 3 

iiixi'tin,' in'i-crvlce progr’pimtjic.s ignore tbc [iroblcnm ni 
r-;'Rl school ojtuntLon. Instirvicr.- iidu,_ation Progrninmc riifMjS,. 
lit tne ri. rl sciiool conditrionn. UTa inservicc f^ro/’;rn’.ir:i-. ;; 
should bu- tailorori to the uitu-itiona'! context. 

ouru’jc ut .solution ; 

1 . 

^ . 

i) . 

/) . 


Pro hie 111 - 

JiV'.-. n v>tic n the ino'. rvici. training has he t n de o ] r.fic I 
to suit til' re fjui reme Litr; oP the nchool ;; 1 1 LU'i t ion , Lencht.r;, 
in the .schfjol wiJ l pro;<,ren.-, n1 ■ 11 C t'-'n:nt i-ntcn arid .Tificl' r 
tne traJiiJ-n,'' fjbjectiecn In rij,tfoi'cnt v;n’/'j. How then, 
training conld ■iccrnodnto the teacher individually ? 

Ju/d'e Hsolutions : 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

^ • 

Problem - 3 

Individual tuachor,, Tcaclicr Aouociationn^ l-hi'Oj 
Administration - all would try to determine the ob.jcctivcs 
of ins^rvico education best suited to them and control 
the management of the programriie. How to strike out a 
compromise ? 

Suggfc’st solution : 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

Problem - 6 

A number of target groups have been specified for 
training under IFIC I^^anch. of DIET. List out thy X-J^iority 
taf ge t groups ‘ 

1 , 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 



Problem - 7 


A n'iniber of Delivery system Modalities have f 
suggested'. Please list five modalities in order of 

I j 

importance suited to infrastructural financial ctjnatr atit 
of DIET to which you belong. 

1 , 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


Problem - 8 

List appropriate programme transactional 
methodologies suited to your DIET/Locnl conditions itj 
order of importance/preference. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6. 

7 , 

8. 
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Module Mu , 3 


IM R VICM MO DAL 1 TIE D 


Dr. S.K. God 


1 - ^iACIvGROUND ; 

The need for a continuing programme of inservice 
training to raise the qualifications of teachers and to 
updt'ite their knovjledge and skills cannot be o ver~emph a si x.e ri. 
Education connotes continuous growth, rjarticularly so lor 
teachers nnd other educntxonal personnel. Inservice educa¬ 
tion refers to all activities on the part of employed 
persons that contribute to the professional growth rand 
qualifications, e . p;. , travel, professional reading, 
participation in seminars, workshops, conferences, jiostcl 
tuition, lectures, demonstration of new oxperimcnts/'t ca ;!i 11 
aida/equipments, educational programmes on Radio/T,V. r Lc, . 
to create in them a feeling of security and a sense c,f 
,self-confidence in the discharge of day-to-day dutio;;- 

In this age of science and technology, many nevj 
modern developments are taking place and the fresh infcr.’na,- 
tion is being generated at an exponential rate and Lhoro i'; 
information explosion in every branch of knowledgcj . The old 
traditional and conventional ideas and teaching 'ncthods ai’c 
inndequate and do not meet the pi'esent day ro(]uirdmt'nts. 

Wi th the increasing complexity of problems and latest 
advancements in every field, the expectations from the 
teachers are also increasing. If they fall to keep obruast 
with the latest developments and forntiers of knowledge, 
they will be giving yesterday's education to tommorrew's 
citizens. Thus a teacher must continue to learn and grow 
professionally so that he can create a thirst for knowledge 
amongst his pupils. 
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In the early days, the teachers' spoke-n w-ir i/ re thf. 
only medium of communication through which criilurcn it'srrh. 
Ihe teacher used to tegch his students or-uJy and tiif 
students repeated his' words and committed their t/:;(Ur7. 
Later, the books and newspaper vjere made aV'-ilMUlr v;iUi 
the advent of printing technology. 'Iheno huipc ! in ujf/v'' Ln,- 
ing awareness and providing information obruit' luiu/r 
happenings. Now a days other mass media like ru’.iu 'Vs.l 
television are also increasingly used in edur'-ti''n i li h iin 


The boundstries‘Of human knowledge nr-'^ l .-a Tn-ju;' irr/ 
by day and changing very rapidly. So the iv,;rrn:ud i'n in 
various subjects is chaning and being poriu ii> i v up i-'trd. 
However, it is very important to consider n t tip tj;:/' 

that the knowledge ol the teachers cannot iiv otdoU: ! rr.l 
matically to transact the new curriculum. Idi thi;- (.■ruu - to, 
it is felt that the mass media could be of fnrii jod; t.n 
orienting a large number of teachers simiiitoocu,.‘rl v us Un 
new pedagogy and content of teaching* Thin rc<u:ir»: : 
specialized knowledge and skill on the part uf r-.'U'h; rs 
to utilize these media not only for tneir bcnctit but 'dr;.; 
for the benefit of their students. 

2. . OBJECTIVES 

After completing this module, you stiould hr rdd.,, to : 

a) classify various inservice modal itiup* 

b) classify various instructional media into 
meaningful categories. 

c) appreciate the advantages of using various 
inservice modalities. 

d) acquire necessary skills in utilizing various 
inservice modalities for updating,knowledge in 
the area of your interest. 
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g) utilize tue nGwly acquired knov/ledge through 
inservicG training for the benefit of your 
students. 

3. ACTIVITIES - 

During your teaching career, you must have felt the 
neeessity of some training programmes in order to keep 
yourself abreast with the latest developments in the 
subnects(s; of your interest. You must have thought ot 
various inservice modalities in view of short time availnhir: 
at your disposal so as to develop a sense of slI f-confirience 
in tne discharge of your day-to-day duties most efficiently 
and effectively to the utmost satisfaction of your students- 
Can you think of various inservice modalities ? 

Activity Sheet Mo.l 


Col Loot 
Coilate 
Discus 6’ 

Can you classify these modalities into categories ? Dirtrig 
your teaching career, you must have used various instructi<3naJ 
media and also rriust have felt the need of acquiring Knowlurlf'e 
in modern electronic media and sophisticated automated 
devices available today for improving the Leaching-loarninf; 
process. What kind of instructional media. Can you think of ? 

Activity riaiuet i^Q.2 


List various inservice modalities on 
a separate sheet. 


Collect 
Collate 
Discuss 

Can you classify these instructional media ? You may find 
that these media can be classified into different categories 
such as print and non-print media; zeor-cost, low-cost and 
high cost media; projected and non-nrojected media. 


List various instructional media on 
a separate sheet. 
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Activity Sheet Nn.3 


r - 

I >^a tegorlese various instructional merJia 


«on-.achlne devices cad be used bv the teacher en', , 

acquire .expertise in preparing then so as to anke hi-' 
lessons more affective. 3os,e of them are given bcio,;.- 
Charts 

Cut-outs 
flannel— Cards 
^'lash Cards. 

Came a 

Graphs 
^’'^ap s 
to dels 

Pictures 
Spe cimen 
Toys 

Machine operated device^ which require the u-r e 

machines are ; xne use- of 

Audio-cassettes 

Pllttistripa 

<iverhoad tranaperencles 
Slide s 

Video-Cassettes. 

Ma 3 s rie d i a 

^ilms (16 mm', 35 mm) 

Padio 

Television 

MQDAT.TTrro „ ' 

'F^oe-to-Face■ , 

used for Inservice education. 
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linder these hegds, various techniques for Inservice 

education nre given below : 

^■1 'workshops *. In the workshops, emphasis is laid on 

practical work, The workshop broadens the professional 
outlook of the participants and provides sufficient 
scope for cooperative group work. The participant 
gets an opportunity to study the problem in depth 
which has arisen out of his experience as a teacher. 

^ach participant offers his suggestions whJtch are 
very useful for group discussion. The useal schedule 
of the workshop consists of general sessions and 
small group mt-utings, free time for individual study, 
lectures and video film shows, field trips and 
presentation of workshop reports. 

'^•2 ^minara and Conferences : A seminar is a small class 
or group for discussion, and technique, knowledge and 
experience are gathered by collective amd cooperative 
efforts. Conferences of teachers, supervisors and 
administrator® can broaden the range of experience 
and cultivate professional team-spirit. 

A-.3 j^fr&_sher Courses : They are very useful for profess¬ 
ional growth of teachers ns they help in updating 
their knowledge and experience. The course may include 
new educational plans, policies and schems introduced 
by government and other agencies. Experienced faculty 
members and education officers from University deptts, 
training colleges and government deptts. may be invited 
to conduct the refresher courses. 

-Rummer and Winter Institute^ : Through these institutes, 
teachers can refresh and update their knowledge and 
learn new methods ahd techniques from experts as well 
as from the teachers coming from different school 
systems. Teachers once again feel a taste of student 
life which adds to their enjoyment of life. They can 
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itlllze their vacations properly anci return to tnc 

schools better equipped to meet the chnll, tup's ol ' 
new education. 

^ Ihere tare many agencies like Training Cull,. 
niversity itepartments of Education, Din ctur-.tk' of 
duoation, NCERT, etc. which can collaborate in 
making arrangements for these institutes. 

i££ture= : Ihis is one of the olde.at methods for 
^nser.ice education and teacher-oriontatit.n tn.s.cn. 

o^ knlwl T the trattnmisriun 

edge and is purely aural-or.al activity It 

an be used with groups of a„y aice . Though ;t „ 

Lfl r^ “ke can bo used , vet for 

y -a ge groups. Experts from v.arioun di-ri, '! r 
"ay be Invited to deliver lectures 1 / ’ 

interaction with the student-teachers. 

Pro.lect Grni,„- . Pro^g,;. 

with = 1 u. ^ croup work may bo or.'ani'.rri 

«ith a tangible end-product in mlnn iw f..--'nu.urt 
conduct survev.s of oo 4 Broupr, c,-in 

asses T community and action research 

- aasess school, block or district educatlonl ' 

design suitable courses nf + ^ proitraaoies, 

curricula with modern developltt '''' 

elimination of obsolete infoL h 
I ons, surveys and suggestions fr dibcuss- 

"ay lead to sucoessfm ™ ®^“'=nlloni.sla 

work. oooomplishment of project 

^•7 Field Trip,. T ■ 

combined with'flliVtl"''"" notlvities should ■ 

teechers to see on^L the 

Jobs. Ihase may take tL^ftrroTo 

city tours,.-.state tours' tours, 

teachers may get firbt hand ^ foreign tour. 'Ihe 
. _ experience of ,„any 
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dGv&lopments tatcitig place throughout the country and 
may supplemt nt vital information in the classroom 
situation, 

Demonstrations ; The deraotistration emphasises aspects 
of operational behaviour that observes need to sec. 

The needs of the observers must be looked into ho Co re¬ 
planning any demonstration. Only skillful demonstrator 
are selected for the purpose. Also the physical 
environment should be suitable so as to ensuiT- cle-'r 
vision, hearing and smooth demon^stration. Ubservntion 
guides may be prepared for the observers so that th-. y 
not only Iook but cal so analyse, record and tabulate 
to draw generalizations and make applications. 

^•9 Directed Practice Activities : The need for skill 
development e.g. skills for the preparation of 
instructional materials, audio-visual aids, lessons, 
etc. may be indicated by classroom observrations. An 
experienced teacher whose teaching helps in important 
skills development should be observed and followed by 
directed practice sessions with the help of raaource 
persons. 

^■'10 Correspondence Education : Ttib correspondence 

education is an innovative channel with the clear-cut 
objective of "equalization of educational opportuni¬ 
ties", promoting, learning and earning together, 
breaking the walls of formal education. Corre sponde nc:. 
education is a iiiLthod of teaching in which the teacher 
bears the responsibility of imparting knowledge and 
skills to the students who do not receive instructions 
orally but who study in different places determined 
by their individual circumstances. It takes care of 
those teachers who are not free at school hours, 
ptiysically handicapped, expectant mothers, housewives 
and also those who are very old. This technique can 



prove very effective for inservice tmining. Vrjri.'vun 
universities have started various courses which cm 
a long way in helping the teachers to got inorrvice 
education and improve tneir qualifications and otatuo. 


In order to make correspondence education ;,',i r\ 
effective, it is essential that personnel contact 
programmes for the trainees be organized. lliL rturnfcion 
and frequency of such'a contact programme will doru-nd 
upon the theme of the course being studied and th^ 
capacity of the institution to organize thorn. lYiua 
the difficult areas of the study are exploro-rl tpy 
of classroom teaching, seminars, debates, pan^-l;; and 
exposure to the renowned experts of the fiedri. Judi 
contact programmes are absolutely necessary in 
professional, technical and highly academic 

but desirable in all the courses of correspcndcnci,' 
teaching. 


£2r.re3pondence-cum-Cont^nf ; Dcopure of tho 

very large number of untrained teachers workin/i in 
schools, It is not possible to provide traininc .for 
them in the regular courses. Ihe colleges do not have 
he capacity to admit them and neither is it r'osr.ibl.. 
for the teachers tc leave their jobs fur a yoar an.] 
come for training. 'Iherefore provision has to l... mad., 

,, ram them through oorrespondence-cum-contnct 

HCERT f*®Sional oolloge of Education .,).t tht 

MCeRT carried out this training lor the msorviev 

iirLHl “htont 

of the c n ^^.Ed. course 

after^orn i^f' teachers receive a. degree 

..»s:.rr2y“ - 
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two montns. Lessons are sent to the student-teachers 
by mail in the lollowin/^ nine months. 'Ihe trainees arc 
expected to send in assiij,nmGnts vjhich are evaluated 
and mailed back to them. Practice teaching is also 
arranged under the guidance uf a supei'viscr app'^inLed 
by NCLRT. dtudent-teachers who have coniploted their 
assignments and practice teaching are called for the 
second contact programme in the following summer 
Vacation. About twenty-five nercent of the content 
is covered by correspondence and seventy five percent 
in two summer contact programmes. This course has 
been discontinued now in the itegional Colleges. 

^.12 Lyperimental Projects : Most of the findings of 
educatiorial research have been observed to have 
little or no influence on school practices. If a 
teaclier conducts ran rixperiment, he learns in the 
process, it will have immediate impact on hir, v/ork 
and increase his involvement In the work. But the 
school budget hardly makes any provision for additionaJ. 
expendtire on experimentation. NCERT has => scheme cf 
giving grants to enable teachers to carry out worth¬ 
while experimental projects. Under the scheme, ideas 
for research and experimentation are invited from 
teachers. Most of the projects arc In the nature of 
action research. NCLRT has conducted some propirarnmi. s 
to provide guidance tu teachers in designing experi¬ 
mental projects. Training has also been provided to 
resource persons in the states to enable them to 
guide and supervise the projects. 

Beminar Headings *. Teachers and teacher educators arc- 
invited tu write papers based on their experimentation, 
innovation and creative thinking. Ihe papers are 
submitted to the respective state Institutes of 
Education. On scrutiny by SIL3, the best papers are 
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forTfliarded to NCERT for final screening. There are four 
separate competitions, one each for elementary teachers, 
secondary teachers, elementary teachers educators anr] 
secondary teacher educators. Cash prizes are a’^nrded 
for the best teachers. Contributors of the award 
winning papers are invited to semintirs to discur,." 
their papers. 

Mass Media : 

'Film shows ' is a form of visualizer] lecture 
by remote control but it certainly lacks live 
narration. However, if the film show is 
followed by discussion, it can serve nr n 
Useful technicue for inservlce training. 

Educational broadcasting on radio has immense 
possibility in a developing country whore 
constraints of finance, equipments, qunliCied 
teachers and other inputs operate adversely. 

If can reach all parts of the country including 
the inaccessible areas. With imaginative 
planning on creative directions, it can yield 
better results than teaching by a teacher. 

If can have excellence through dramatisnti.un, 
dialogue, musical features and other rtrCrativu 
programmes which in the day-to-day classroom 
teaching are not possible. It has therefore 
been accepted as a powerful mediums for 
education, entertainment and information. 

What can educational radio do ? Almost 
anything a really imaginative, well-trained, 
resourceful and enthusiastic teacher can do. 

In actual practice, the purpose of such 
programmes is to supplement the work of 
te-ichers and not replace classroom teaching 
by the teachers. Radio has been used in our 
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country for educational purpose 3 for about 
five decadeG now. A large number of Akasbvani 
Stations regularly broadcast programmes for 
schools. A number of other Akasbvani otations 
relay these programmes to make them available 
to a large number of schools in remote parts 
of the country. The programmes for schools 
produced by the Akasbvani Stations are not 
only for children but are also for the teachers. 
Some Akasbvani Stations' broadcast prograrnmes 
in support of the correspondence courses offered 
by the universities. Educational radio can 
strengthen the non-formal strategies, parti¬ 
cularly correspondence education in teacher- 
education. oome educational institutions like; 
NCERT, hew Il3lhl, CIEFL, Hyderabad and CllL, 
Mysore also produce educational progranimcs 
which are boradenst by various stations of 
Akashvani. Most Akasbvani stations print the 
annual schedule of the boradcast of e-ducation'-.l 
programmes and distribute it among schools 
registered with them for their information. 

Activity Jheet No.4 


1 


Find out the names of Akashvani 3tation(s) 
in your district/state which broadcast 
educational programmes for teachers and 
children. Find out which agency prints 
and distributes a schedule of educational 
broadcasts. Contact them and request them 
to put your name on their mailing list. 
Find out the possibility of procuring a 
radio set for your school if you don't 
have it. 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


i 
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4.14.3 bducational Television (ETV) btcn ur'vd in 

our country for the last thrct? dcc.a liiu n^ ’U'iy. 
ETV was first used in thr schools '«! tlhi in 
1961 and the schema was later take 0 ut? hy 
other Doordarshati i4indras* fhe first 'tti'r.rt 
to use TV on a mass scale was I,’/ u; it!, 

an American Eatellite, namely AlS-4, in 
during the Satellite Instructinal i41*vi.,i'>(j 
■Experiment (SITE) was conducted f'.r in 

2330 villages scattered in ?f) distri-ut: in aix. 
states, viz, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, il-irn" taka, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Hajasthan, IVic 
satellite was also used for the urit ntati{.ni 
of primary school teachers in scicnf’c for I 2 
days during the autumn vacations of 1 VVt in 
which more than 24,000 teachers vtartiitipnt.'d. 
The training was repeated with 0 /,rou] f 
teachers during the summer of 197^. ETV Is 
now used on a mass scale in the country for 
the qualitative improvement of elementary 
education after acquiring our own satollitc, 
viz, Indian National Satellite (IWSAT) in 
April 1982. The UGC programmes are b«iny 
^telecast every afternoon on Television lor 
the benefit of university/college teachers 
and students. 


ETV is a more powerful medium than Hadio 
as it combines sound with moving visuals. TV 
can be of particulqr help for the demonstra¬ 
tion of skills, clarification of difficult 
concepts, incullation of values and -attitudes, 
and conveying informative ideas in a novel 
manner. Both Radio and TV help to a consider¬ 
able extent in inservlce education. Tliere are 

very many advantages in using radio and TV in 
education. 



Coll<Jct 

Collnte 

Discuss 


At thu some time both the media have certain limita- 
tions. One major problem is that there is only dme-way 
coiTirnunicatiuns; the listener/viewer Ccannot ask questions 
and get clarification on the spot. The listener/viewer has 
to move with the speed of presentation and one cannot nsk 
for repetition of concepts. Dccacuse of the limitations of 
mass media, you have to play an important role as a 
facilitator and guide, It is the experience of most of 
the teachers th-'t they too benefit by listening to or 
watching the programme designed for the children, Ihoy 
may learn many new innovations and experiences from these 
programmes. 

5. AD OVERVIEW 

The NCERT has three basic types of inservice education 
programmes. These are ; (a) long-term courses, (b) short¬ 
term courses, and (c) indirect inservice education programme 
The mam consideration in the development of materials to 
be used in the inservice education courses is that of 
reaching n large number of teachers over a vast area 
economically. Ihe materials used in the country are as 
follows : 

1) Guides - NCERT has developed a variety of teachers' 
guides for teaching practices. Some of them are 
the following ; 

a) Guides for the preparation and use of simple 
teaching aids; 

b) Teachers' guides as supplements to textbooks; 


MaKe a list of advantages of using Radio 
and Television in education. 
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c) Guides for tcacbers and teacher c 
selected topics; and 

d) Guides to supplement the use ijl .t.sor nirj;* 
such as radio and tolcviuicn, 

2 ) Radio and Television progranifT.tn hnvc lx > n ;,j. . ^ 
for the inservice education pri;;.ory 
teachers. Ihe television programraii o 
much appreciated. 

3) The use of modules has been introducon, 

i*) Involvement of tenoheru and tcaclur .;i,i-at .rr 
in preparing instructional material iiaa i o. a 
part of several programmes. 

5) Very limited use of tapt-rccor,l, ro . 

This has been mainly in micro-tonehin,' .'-i ■! in 
guidance and counselling. 

6) Although most of the inservice prcigrrw;!;! a ar( 

-tbeformof contact courses/si bl 1,^ 
correspondence aspects. Projectahl. ns,I n n- 
proiectable e.a»,,lar materials liKi slides, fUma 
tr-ainsparencies audio cassettes via , 
worksheets, etc are , «, 

sculpters and t 

develon.d’f ’'®'=°hclcd music h.iv,,.. h, n 

1 ped for courses In Indian drt and duUur, . 

Inservice education in the counfr.,, . 

concerned with four major areas vi! r, Primarily 

thrusts and policies of the e uiat Z;;! 7"'™“ 

o result Of curricular reform a 
(b) improvement of te . ^ innov.tion, 

on the various = competency skills 

process; (c) ^ earning 

•«"pi.a „ „.u., a,." 

these areas of conn objcctivoo in 

cohoern require the development 



and use of varied exemplar materials, and utilir-'.e 
the appropriate inservice modality depending-;; upon 
the need. 

FEEDBACK 

1) \Vhat are various inservice modalities ? 

2) What are various instructional media ? 

j) Vyhat are the advantatres of using mass media 
in education ? 

4) Wtaich modality v/ill be beneficial for you to 
receive inservice training ? 


K ■)«-*** 
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A33iGNMii::'rrG 
01^ THE MODULE 
INSERVIOE MODULIVXL3 


( Attempt the following multiple ‘i''L * j nr * 

Tick mark (|/) the most rtppr'>i»ri.nt . Klqnty 

percent mastery should bu the t sie- j ' , 


1) Modalities for Tnservicc E.nicni ion !■ u - r 

a) Face to Face 

b) Distance 

c) Relay 

d) All the above. 

2) Inservice education is nc^esfiry !,'■ r nr 

a) the fresh information is r-r. i < - r 

an exponential fate. 

b) the old traditional and c invent i I 5 t. r, - 
teaching methods are inadi-quate'. 

c) the expectations from the- to 'Chu'n "j* < < 

d) all the above, 

3) Instructional Madia cun be clansifi 1 int.'. 
different categories such nsi 

a) print and non-print modi i. 

b) Zero-cost, low-cost and high-r ah j j 

c) projected and non-projoett/i nu -U jh 

d) all the above, 

4) Machine operated devices used h-y tru, te ch-u u 

a) Audio-cassettes and Video-enssut ten 

b) Filmstrips 

c) Overhead transparencies and sliaen. 

d) All the above. 
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5), N'm-machinG devices 


used by the teacher are 


a) Chvijcts, ort'"Onts asd rnurl'^ls 

b) GrophSi maps and pictures 

c) Plash cards, games and toys 

d) ^11 the a’^ovo. 


6 ) 


Thw following are the techniques 
for inservicG education. 


of mass media 


n) Films 

b) gadio and Television 

c) Nev/spapers 

d) All the above. 


7) Fnce-to-£ace inservico modality could 

a) J3eTln..rs, Conferences and V'/orbshops 

b) Correspondence courses 

c) liadio 

d) Television 


6) Lhe purpose of educational radi j is to 

a) supplement the work of teachers 

b) rt^place classroom tcvSching 

c) save huge expenditure 

d) njne of the above 


9 ) 


fhe educrtional programmes 
Akashvani Stations are; 


for schools produced by 


a) exclusively for children 

b) exclusively for teachers 

c) for children and teachers 
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10} E-:]ucatiorir:il radi:? 

a) can strengthen the non-t,^nn:‘l nt r.d* (jj 

b) weaken the corrcsponic-ncc c'lucnii n 

c) is Q form of visaaliz^^i Icctur-., 

d) none of the above 

11) The institutions which produc 

and broadcast on various /ikashv:'.ni SIo'J't n; : """ 


a) N.C.E.R.T, 

b) GIEFL 

c) CIIL 

d) All tb,' above. 


12) ETV was first introduced in Our r nmt)'v 

a) three decades ago (1960s) 

b) two decades ago (1970s) 

c) one decade ageo (1930s) 


conducted in 1975-76 
20 districts in India in 

a) 1500 villages 

b) 2000 villages 
a) 2330 villages 

d) 2500 villiOgGs 


14) Tne SITE w^s oMducted for tho Strit 

a) Andhra Pradesh and Bihar 

b) Karnataka and Madhya Pradesh 

c) Orissa and Rajasthan 
^) All the above. 


(1975-76). 
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15) ETV is nov/ usod on n mnss scale in Indis. for the 

qualitative improvement of elementary clucatlon 

after acquiring 3ur own sotollitoy Viz. INSAT 

in the year 

a) ■^'“pril, 1902 

b) March, 1905 

c) Sopt., 1937 

d) November,1900 

16) ETV is Ot more pov/orful medium than radi 3 beC'-'Use 

a) it combines sound with moving visuals 

b) it shows demonstration of skills; inculcat:r:s 
values ''n "1 attitudes. 

c) it cjnvoys informative ideas in a novel m:'nner. 

d) all the above. 

17) Qr,th lladio unf'-l T.V. have some limitations like 

a) there is only one way communication. 

b) the list. unor/viewer cannot ask quest! ,ns rind 
get clnrificcatijns on the spot. 

c) The listencr/viev;ur has to move with the speed 

of jpresentati an and one cannot ask for rep'^titi on 
of cjncoipts, 

d) All the above 

18) It is bhtj vjxjierienco of most of the tOractars that 

a) thc3y too bc^nefit by listening to radio ur 
watching the programme on Television designed for 
the childr n. 

b) they may learn many new innovations and 
experiences from these programmes, 

c) they can do further experimentation on similar 
lino by giving several related examples in the 
classroom situation. 


d) all the above. 



19) Tho inservice eriucation progrimmos '.lusirjriL-d 
by N,C.E=H,T. are- 

a) long-term courses 

b) short-term courses 

c) indirect inscrvice oducatijn progrnmmes, 

d) all the above. 

20) ItiserviG erAication is primarily conc.rnv.-i with 

s) programme thrusts and policies of thu 

educational system as a result of cur.jcul 

b) improvement of teachers' competency skilly 

c) guidance and counselling 

d) school administration and management, 
o) All the above* 


■i orriirj 


■k-kick-k 
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Module^. 

H XCr.u I'LAHiUi-K:; fU'iLt i-Kji’jlT' jHIM G PRO CHE S3 TO IV ARDS 
IJi-jj 7iiKo;,Plo^>'.rHJl! UF P.LiC^iLL'JTARY'£H!C\AT i’I 

D.K. ilhnttRcUpir’Vn. 

'1 • Ovi rvic vj 

I’ntvt r,:nl i;”i tiori I’-f i/J rmentary EducRtion hns b&en 
conGirierc -(1 nr, r jiriurity nrc n r.incG in our country, 

inopitc of cotu'.iiiomnio P'X’orri-uc; r^chievGcl tovjnrda providtnt, 
free nnd ul r.ory cuuo.n1 fan for nil children up to the 

ago of 14 ycnru: V/O ni’C v( 1 to nchiovc the ronls of 
linivoi'e.-',! l;~n t ,i u ‘tf tt 1 > niC ntnry o.iuc.nt j on hue to vnrioua 
geo-ph v'Gi cn, 1 , .oucir.-cyjj tijrnl and tochno-e ct)n'‘>inic control nt;.. 
A lorg,e nui.iPf'r* of rur.il fcoPtlnt i onn .‘-pccinlly loc.ntPd lh 
diandvatitnpE. .i rc.n-; i.nrj. / Vr Lb.nl ni’C>n.;/hiJ ly trnc Lu/de 5ic'rtu 
and ioointf.d p.,oi'>L'r mi-ld tjn 1 he c;ovGror| by pi-xnior’y 
Gclucatiun f nc" i 1 ,i t i o . -V L'srt,. nuiiibcr of I'ural piritnary 
schonlfi nn tjot Xinv'' iii j.r’i iiiuf,i Tdiy.aicnJ f.-icili tic ‘3 and riirujy 
such schools .<u'u r;lti.,le L,. nchur crhool.’u Arcorfjin,' to 
Pilth All itHin i’-duc-ottoci Sui-vcy (liB6) 31-36 percent 
hobitntioru! ni-o hnvin;;. pj-iinnry schools/sections within the 
habitation nnd 8h,/^3 nrreent habitations are having 
priinnry .school s/scctlon within walking dx.stance (l km.) 
Percentar.c ol li.abitntionr. having, upper primary .schools/ 
«ccti(ja,'; v/ith.ln the 1 lai'i lat.i.on and ViiUiin walking illstancn 
(3 krn.) are ii.Pl* percent arid 7b.SO percent rc .spi.'ctivoly. 
Again, 80.pc^rcerit rural populati.on arc served by 
primary sclxool.s/soc lion v^ithin the h.abifations and 94.60 
percent rural population arc served by primary schools/ 
sections within vialkiny. distance (l km.) The corre spondin,"- 
percentage of rural population served by upper primary 
schools/sections v/ithin the habitations an-^ within walking 
distance (3 krn.) are 36,‘JS percent and 85.39 percent 
respectively. 'Total Gross B.nrolment Ratios in classes 
i - V and VI - VlIX wore 93,63 and 48,51 respectively. 
Percentage of girls enrolment in classes I - V and in 
classes VI - Vlil have increased from 38,27 percent to 
4 i,i 6 percent and from 32.70 percent to 55.45 percent 
respectively during the period from 1978 to 1986. 

^^nrolment in class V as percentage of enrolment in class-i 
has increased from 36.46 percent in 1978 to 49,28 percent 
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in 1986. This reveals that still approximately 'X) percent 
students those who had ’enrolled in class-I drops out by 
the time they reach clasa-V. A large number of primary 
schools do not have ininiinuni physical facilities, and 
learning mater.iala/furniture/equipments etc. Conseup.entlv 
they provide sub-standard and cheap elomentnry cdurniion. 

2- Dimension of UEp: 

In the backeround at such a scenario trio 
uniyersallsatlon of elementary education could to -uhic- -r 
through following dimension : 

2.1 Universal Access to Facilities 

2.2 Universal Enrolment 

2.3 Universal Hetention 

2.4 Universal Completion 

2.5 Universal Attainment of Minimum 
Level of Learning. 

^l^^^ntary education in term o/ 
unlveri universal enrolment, 

attalnment'’o? completion and unlyersal 

throXLelt” :T 

planning and continuous monltorin-- ot 
progress of DEE. In via,, „p ■ . monxcorin,- of 

cultural teohnn. Seb-physlcal, oocio- 

needa a -economic and structural ■ Jiverge nee ■; of 

beeds and conditions n-r . ■‘uenct., of 

country, there 1^ ° m^oro-reglons oX our 

access to Xaoilitle “^^sparity in the provision of 

and attainme„: :: L:™":: o"’ 

sooio-ethnio groups mlcr! socio-cultural/ 

elementary education n„,o a ‘ire^s. Consequently, 


elementary education could not h 
naeds of local community Ih” 1 “"' 
achieved through micro-level ofgrasrr^t 
and monitoring of progress Ihe n' ^ ^ Planning 

needs are to be Identlfie d ' 1 n - ^ monltorlnG 

dimenstlons of univer i- i- various 

as highlighted earlier^ elementary education 



2.1 Un ive r 
2 „ 1 . 1 


2 . 1.2 


2 . 1 . 2 . 


2 . 1 . 2 . 
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jal -Ac ce ar; to FRcllibien 

in oa‘'rlr^r to achieve univer'sal access to 
tncil.lties 'school mapping' exercises are 
XD be rlnRe n to idenLiJy the dept'ived 

areas ohure primary achooJ inf; iracilitv 
UjOcs nf.'l; exist and to ensure that every 
hc.hi L ati.o n which potentially hove 50 
children in the jjrimory school sPioulcJ r:)e 
[jrovlled vjith cne upY^er prlni'ii'y school 
opcnct] If: n priir-w-try achtjol catchment taasl.'.. 

Kor OG/.'iT and oth'~ c dJ sadvantti te(j /"sroups 
iaci I ; t i c s -if more r'C side n tia'I schocl 
aCir’ ri'>:‘tnlfi should be fireated. U^taiied 
pinna, c'-.rdd V-u px-epared for cie .siy rjiii,''; 
in''*xp' nn i VC tv.-.sidr n ti,-|l scliooln whei'^i 
c.chooi hull dini_; could be ucGlI for 
rtj'.j, do lit i r-1 rruroosfc at ni/jht with an 
■nIvlJ tif.'nal f'rovislo.i ol k.itchen wher.ii 
1 ■cnl I -OT)! o/Panchaye t/vk/L untary a,;onci.js 
• •'uld cr involved in cookinjo; and supor- 
virjon. in o.njer to plan schu’Dl mafjpinf; 
oxc r ci Si s and de si/;ninjr; of in<- xj)c nxi ve 
rr ci den tif.il ^lystoin for' SC'/.3T and other' 
I'id’ji'ivt sec:tion.'j ttic Toll owl ni; tasks 
are t''j be un-icrtake n. 

1 liutvi-j' Qi the location of the existing, 
jjr'imary and upp' i' Y-r'imary si-.t!''''ol s/U'Ch 

:ot r e s locate^ in the h.at Ita cions 
cla...'iiiod as per population :,tr’acl ure . 

2 Analysis dc lographic, pe da^.o/ 5 lc, 

p.eofYraphiCral s, economic, so'^io-cul tar'al 
a no o the r rc 1 at e d co nstr a t '■ n s co n tr 1- 
,.bein ,5 to locational distfdv'Kntat'e s. 

Formu; 1Ion of norm-based y'’^ 
pIans. 


1.2.3 
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2.2 Universal Kimroline nl ~ 

Fiitii All India i‘-'C3ucf''tional -yurvcy 'Jat* i 
(1986) has highli/^hted the; '•^mphasir, on c, t 

of girls, enrolment of SC/gT and rUhor -il^vniv-- 
ntateci sections. 

The reasons of non-enrolm-'-nt <>£ ;hil;jm 
belonging to various categories of ■ iisa iv-ir-hihc .i 
population are not uniform. Therefore uniiurss^^ 
planning modality can not be adopted for 
enhancement of enrolment for varaou,- o-.t’ p:.u-U'r- 
of children. Separate planning modaUtinn arr- 
to be designed foa"’ enchancement of e nrijl;.,.’n f- of 
children belonging to various categoa-ira such as 
girls, SC, ST and other clisndvnnta/re u scutionn.. 
Ibis planning approach in known as Target .;r;r.r', 
Approach. The following tacKs may be undeit^,kon 
or formulation of Target Group Approach .for 
enhancement of enrolment ; 


2 . 2,1 


2 . 2.2 


2.2.3 


2.2.4 


House-to-house servey may be undca'laaa?h 
to Identify ti-c number fi non-at le ti d c,. 
children, the reasons of non-atIcdarM v' 
and specially the a-cason of reluctnucu on 
e part of the parents to send tnoii- 
children to schools. During such survey 
c eachers in cooperation with the 
village community may discuss witn th. 
parents the relevant benefits of schoolKn,. 
and of regular attendance. 

Display Of materials prepared by the 
students or, dlffererat Occasion. 

parents and guardian to 

as programmes so 

Sive them an idea about the 
activities Of the school, 

assigned the 

Drom the survey may identify 

parents of non-attending children 
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vjlio wii 1. go for part:—1:1 file or fuXl — time 
(non—iorma*L or £oniaX) in, 3 l:ruction ► 

2. j For' n£\v fcinrolmcnt thio coactiGr may ©xtond 
door to door coonseXl ing/cannpa l.gn. 

2.3 Universal Ro Mention 

In Order to ensui'C universal retention of 
children the I'ollovjing strategies could be 
adopted 'i 


.3.1 

Chil 

dren should be encouraged 

to 

attend 


tbo 

school. 

n 



.3.2 

flic: 

teachers task is noc only 

to 

organi 


teaching-learning or to evaluaLe the 
achievoMont ot the children but also ;:n 
crea, Ic an .a L.;->osphc re in the school v.h i'’li 
wil 1 help the children to stay at die 
school and enjoy satisfyi-ng learning 
oxiTericnee s. 

2.5r> ilaTipoz''t v/lth the parents is essential for 
retcr'tioQ, The teacher m?»y try to kno-w 
the real re a -ons of dropout and non- 
at te t'ldance-. He may visit homes of di’oppc i 
out chltdren and meet their pai'ents. IVic 
nclp of villa^^e nanchayet/local influen- 
ciai jTcu'so no/voluntary agencies could l.v' 
sought for persuing the parents to sen 1 
their children to schools. 

2.^.4 llae schools c.altnder or timings could be 
fared to morning, afternoon or oaening 
as per the needs and requirements of 
work.i ng childre n. 

2.3.3 Quality Imrirov'-ment iDr'Ograimnos in the 

form of remoaelllng teacher training and 
designing of teaching-learning materials 
could isG undertaken. 

2,3.6 A policy of non-detention may be followed, 
combined with continuous evaluation. 




2.3.7 Targets of retention l,i fixer 

realistically throurh a U ot ntr’.H i at i 
and participative mcalo of s-i S'ireror.ot; a 
planning ratfier than lixitig t.-^r •. t < n 
adhoc fasliion. 

2.3.8 School calender inrcy be ad lUrt.t ■] to 
agricaltural opcration/locr^l 

and weekly markets. 

2.3.9 Child centered apT/roachc a snoo!.! > t'r.ih. < zL,.c 
reduction in school hr>urn rut itior* .txf in 
learning hours throu/,h , 

2.3.9.1 introduction of inquiry ar,rr'--.(;L 

2.3.9.2 play-way 

2.3.9.3 activity-based meth''j'i'i 

2.3.9.A' creative vjriting 

2.3.9.3 peer group learning 

2 .3.9.6 experimentation 

2.3.9.7 creative use of singing-, di'nwltig, 
story telling, particularly i.f folk 
lores and folk arts. 


2 ,^ 



Mere accessibility, enroljm.nl and i-.. t;<. nt L--n 
are not enough for realisration of the g/triis nf 
universalisation of elementary education. It is 
also equally important to ensure that -.il Ic-U’ncrr 
complete the course prescribed for primary ■■nd 


upper primary levels of elementary education. 
In order to ensure universral completion 
instructional planning and reforms are to be 
initiated. NPE ; 1986 - POA had observed that 
' Tbe most important aspect of this reform will 
to make education a joyful, innovative an^l 
satisfying learning activity, rather than a 

system of rote and cheerless authoratarian 
instruction. 
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2. 'o dniversnl Attainment oi Minimuia 
Lu v£. 1 of LonrninTr ' 

It i.s to bi.' L-noureij Ihr-it ininimuiTi Levol of 
lop.rninf-:, conjpo•; nr.'d With 1his 

end in vlev.i thci- i ;□ n need : 

2.'3.1 to idr,-ntif/ the ininimum Icnrnin/i, 

coinpcLeacios v/hich every child is supposed 
to --tcouiro in various subject areas and 
v/ith x'cference to each instructional unit. 

2.5.?- to fraiiV. sijccific objective of ine.tructinn 
on the basis Oj the identification of 
ffiinimum ‘Jrve L of learnin^^ coinpe tencie a . 

2.5.3 to t vnJuatv- the pcrfc/rrnance with 
I'ohrni'C' to specified ob,ji;-c t j V6 , 


3 . Plannin/j; b .re rciuc a 


for 


In order to n'-•hi Ul;;:-. nt "licro-Jevel tlxe t’ollown M(=; 

plannin/JT cicrciucn nri ri-quirud to b*-' adopted i 


3. 1 Accg ssiuilitv Plannin/j; 

Accessibility planning could be undertake ti 

through "n 

3.1.1 School tapping hxc raises at block levtl 

on th.„' besin of t^ifth All 'J nrlia Educatinnnl 
durvG','' data and guidelines prex^ared by 
MHRD/NiriPA from time to time. 

3-1.2 Ltesigninfi of inGxpjensive residential 

system with the help of local -panchayet/ 
local-level planning officials. 

3.1.3 xMrjrm-based perspective plan foi' 
locational advantages. 


3.2 Area-Le vol ^ an d f'lulti-Level 
Eni’olrn.nt ilanninp ; 

Area level and multi-level enrolment 
planning should emphasise Target Group Approach 
and may include the following steps s 
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5-2.1 

3.2.2 


3-2.3 


3.2.4 


3.2.5 


3.2.6 


3.2.6.1 

3.2.6.2 

3 . 2 . 6.3 

3 . 2 . 6 . 4 

3.2.6.5 

3 . 2 . 6 . 6 


aiock-v/ise listing of vi.lJor'^ rui-’i t .>,.n 
vjist listing of wnrcis/rnohI j-tr . 


Identification of ttu'- r-i tclrr.v nt ar* . 
each primary/u()ncr oT'im.'iry nroor-i J .i 

in each village or in ' vai''i/iv-i. ■.; j 

in urban areas. 

Survey uf children belonging I--'. U- < 
gi'oup 6- 14 years .siding in v.r 1 L 
dem ii'catcd ar^ as like vii i ^ , \v-u'(i/ 
mohalla etc,, ide ntif irr. t Lon ii jo aamj;. 
of non-attendai'ice anci <irof>‘> it ur? 
classification --Nf rion-at tondi, tp' r.cho'ei , 
children into formal/non-ior-jnMi c , r- t , 
for schooling doponding tm tfi. -.v , l > v : 
iity of time and level ‘tf invnl v. • i ; 
the ciiildren in v^orking eitualieni. 


insuring involvCMnsrit or' local cm;, on.' ly/ 

panchayct/educatcd youth/vul ontarv n;g noi. 
in enrolment planning. 

Eeinarcation of an area to he cov.-rc-.! \ y 
primary senool complex around -an upt'* • 
primary nchool on the nnn.e of hnlituti,ni. 
wise, village-wise. Ward-wise, moirill'i- 
wise list of primary scliooi;; and liF 
education centres. Slock r,:uc;ation cfjic 
could undertake this cxcrcis. at htocK- 
level in collaboration with other local 
functionarie s. 


j- 


Area-level enroleient planning would 

involve foimulation of niicro-lcvel 
statistical indicators like : 

Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) 

Net Enrolment Ration (m‘R) 

Age-4,.ecif 1C Enrolment Ratio (ASEH) 
A dm i s 3 i o n Ra t e . 

Apparent Admission Rate. 

Age-Specific Admission Rate etc. 
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3.2.7 Though enrolment planning will be Initiaterl 
nt Arti-level eventually it will take the 
.shape of rnulti-ltvel enrolment planning an 
nhown below : 


-Ln.stitutional level 

I 

I 

Village/wai’d/mohalla level 

I 

:3chool* complex level 

I 

I 

I 

Ulock level 

I 

I 

I 

iJistrict level 
3.3 Rl- tent ion Planning 

FlranriLn/-: for rctontLon of children in primary 

nnrj UY)pcr priinary ochool.o would involve s 

3.3.1 Plannini’ for quality improvomont in the 
shape of reform in pre-service teachcr- 
training,, reform in inservice-training, 
iiiobificatLon in teaching-learning 
materialS;f and implementation of 'Uperatlon 
Black Board' etc, 

3.3.2 I^ctatjtlon Planning would require 
formula Lion of micro-level .statistical 
indicators like transition rates from 
prir.'iar'y to upper primary level, retention 
rate, di'opout rate etc. 

3.3.3 Academic planning would involve reduction 
of .school hours but increase in learning 
hours through adoption of child entred 
approaches like inquiry approach, play¬ 
way, activity—based methods,, creative 
writing, peer group learning, experi- 
mention and creative use of singing, 
drawing, story telling particularly 

folk lores and folk arts. 
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^ ^ Plannin/^ of Completion and AttniryTtc nt 

of Minimum Level ol' Loarninf/ 

Planning of cornpLution a t ^ ni rir;>- nt 

minimum level of learning ’would irjvol ,’t j 

3.4.1 Formulation of inicro-lvu 1 i Iruriitjj' 
indicators like promotion 
repetation rates, tt ache-r-p ui i 1 r--t 
work-load of teachers etc. 

3.4.2 Institutional planriinp. 

3.4.3 Planning of evaluatior;. 

3.4.4 Achievement Test results in v-,riour- 
subject areas. 

3.4.5 Progress of the child in v-irhrj,-, 
affective anci psycho-inntur -u-.on. 


^ ^ Monitoring otrateglew 

3.5.1 f\ie progress achicvcri in the- ar- --.r of 
accessibility, enrolment, retuotLor] 
completion and attainment of miniinum 
level of learning is to be monitored 
continuously for feed back to unrl rru, ntUm 
agencies. DIET can play a vlta’l ml. in 

monitoring the progress towards mniir.atlon 
oi goals Of UEE. 

Both qualitative and quantitative aspects 
of the implementation of UEE as stated 
above should be monitored. 

Monitoring agencies could be ; 

officials of education department 
pooted at Block level/Dis trict level 
School Complex 

Vlllage/Pnnchayet ilducatlon Committee 

tllock level Education Committee 

DIET. 


3.5.2 

3.5 i3 

3.5.3.1 

3.5.3.2 

3.5.3.3 

3.5.3.4 

3.5.3.5 
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3.3.4 

3 . 3.5 

3.5.6 

3.5.7 

3.5,6 

3 . 5 . 8 . 1 

3.5.8.2 

3-5.a,5 
3.5-0.4 


DLEQ sliould coordinate the monitorin;^ 
activities and should define the specific 
roles and functions of various agencies . 

hrua level monitoring would be followed 
'-ip by multi—level monitoring. 

Systematic monitoring would require 
Iniormation-base characterised by 
collection, recording, compilation, 
vQriiication, dissemination and 
i tc rp r( t atio n of da ta . 

vjunrt^rly ntid Annual pr’ogrc sc reports 
;-»rc to be prepared. 

Teactiirjucs of monitoring woul ] include : 

l'K-< ting with pare nts/community rnemberc 
In order to p, roue th«v reluctant 
gucardirms/non-attendi ng cliildron In 
with a r<.riufcst to resume ottendnneo. 

Meetings involving various monitoring 
agencies for assessment. 

uisseminal'ion of re cords/report s. 

Arriving at appropriate decisions. 


3,5,8 LgvgIs of monitoring various types of 
monitoring are : 

3.5.9.1 Micro-level monitoring 

3.5.9.2 Area-level monitoring 

3.5.9.3 Multi-level monitoring. 


EXERCISE iOR PARTICIPANTS 

Prepare a questionnaire/for hOUse-to-house survey 
of children belonging to 6-l4 years age-group 
residing in b village/ward/mohalla etc. The 
responses of the questionnaire should highlight : 



a) the re?,son of non-?ttendfrj!'r^/Mr'. 

b) classification of non-attenfUii;/;nc ;f 
into two groups ; thosi, who wUi ( uvoj ,f 
into formal scnools and tnor^e wbu wii i p.'. 
envolved into non->formal criuuaU'Mi 

c) Availability of time for school irjn. 


Prepare a lesson plan following, fijilu-'-'. :itr> : 
approaches in your area of specialiuati sn. 


Identify the minimum learning comp^ Inucir 
every child Is supposed to acquire with r- K r- c 
to any one instructional unit rel^t.d Uj my 
area. Al.so frame specific nbj,:c;tivou of inrt^mrti 

the basis of identific.ntion of mlnlrimi p ; , V 
learning. 


Suggest suitable tools for ovnluntion of 
in cognitive, affective and psyoho-motor 
sfeas separately. 


If , * !!■ rr, 
iom.ai n 




_ -Ll • II ' i gi it y _l L'a^. I' rtUGtI /', ji''. 


' • 'Jf r- 


'Inc Pnor-^r ot ;''.CLi.ja (i'^■,'l) cl th c,--.ri 

loiioy on, L'Ji.c-liotj (iorn,), -iciy;-. c.ns h'ivcn r rloRi 

of T':'ai;0[.,sil ij.ity of tvacher- oaucotion io Di^-ri'ict 
loatitucea uf -r.iuc'^Lj?n ,Rti : Troininy ( DliPi',) . Giving 
nnrticiul.r i.ortc :ce lo tn.. traiain/; of olemeniRry ^c^o-, 
lORchors ! 1 - ha,-, cr ce^oricRily necomiy ndu-d tn.qt DIL'l^ 
Si.ioiilo '■ji k_,anl so pm? oei'va ct; anH jnfjc'rvico tminiripj 

Rurno;: lor olGmuntory t..nchers and tne pei-sonnol 
v.'orl;ing U, the non-formal ann aunlt edu-nt-on pmero-v-jmes 
to ra i rjf. their prufessiona] .standard nnd status, ft has 
]'the r sug/p- j to n ti i a t ^ ; up Tu .sho ul cl sc r ve a a o val iia t j 'j n 
oeriires Lor prini ry schooLi.,, aiult rMoontio i pr-fjramtnc- 
Min L'r.r L.^h'r own pr ;nn-''m!rie:: and activitaos. In tiiia 
c .'tv .-t, DfP't’ have tn?inc?ndoua and ch-allenging tasks i.n 
firoulatv-inp and de.si yni.ta nr'ed based continoua end 
rninproR. nsive eoaluption pt o?Tra.'Ofr.o b-Dth for olernenf onry 
sonolt err I fur their ov.in institutes. Tner'fore, tho 

fsocity nemut^rs ot DIPT; shoai.d tnow bo'w cc LncaiuRtr 
ou.joctiv'iy ; 

a) studontr.’ ,yx' 0 ^,,Ll’' in forriir.l anu nan-formai 
sclmol a, 

b) Liieir own programme,s. 


-or evnluatl-on ot students' pjrogrnrjs their is ;j 
aei ar.-ite module entitln-d ’‘jo val nation in 5Ciin.ols’'. [nis 
i:.;nticjiar uicdule attempts lo digcuss twe important 
asnects of evaluation i.e. 

1) Gritrris? of good ovalu'^tion : rogramme . 

?; rrocedurr of me.-, a it ion i.rogranidie . 



It is hoped that, the knov/le(j[;e and ‘lEidi 

of these two aspects of evalontion wiil i irtvldr: • ^ in ; 
basis for developing action - oriented evnliiat n 
programmes. Let us discus the tv/O anroot, in 


Criteria of Good Evaluation Proaroinrno : 

' The criteria of evaluation !V"'rur.'] 1 y iro'i; 

the basic asuraptions about evaluation, ih- y wan * <: 
enumerated as follows J 


< a; 


a) Lvaluation should be objective 

The purpose of evaiuatinfj; any inst met j u) h 
programme is to provide the means for dot^rr-.j!;i ip 

the programme is meeting its L’.nls; i.* , uv v-urjrof] 

, outcomes for a given set of instruction;'! h 

the intended or pre-determined outcome;’, (uniJ' d r.p 
Therefore, objectjves become the starting r lot and | 
key role in the process of evaluation, 

b) Lvaluation should be a compruhensi vu pir'-fc .''a, 

The major objectives to be appraise. siiOuU incl.sd, 
not only knowledge, skills but also rattitudea, inturc.'tr 
ideals, ^ways of thinking, work habits and 
adaptability, iherefore evaluation become,; comprehi: mi vr 
^ en It includes the major values or object i von Limt the 
educational programme Intends to acraievn lor O’hIs 
individual. Although it is difficult to asesn ,^1 i the 

thTtlT Keepln,. in vie. 

the time, energy, p,nd resources. 

0) Evaluation should be a continual pn„ceo.^. 

peraonrirtv ^ -valuation is upon bro,,.; 

P rsonality changes, It should be done rerulnr] v ^nd 
oontinously. In recent ,™ t-egjiarJ / .nd 

cent years, evaluation Is conal ,, rrd 
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an oncoing process. KegulRr observation, rating and tests 
should constitute the appraisal procedures by which the 
instruotor attempts to eVroluati and decide the Iiiture 
course oL action for juidance. This is a concept diilorent 
from the older approach wbich considered assessment as an 
end product, rather than as a means for guiding progress 
or groi.'th and loukroj upon measurernent as an God-of-term 
c\c tivitie s. 

d) uvaluation shoul-i bu a r-dyriamic process. 

Thu a[jpr’jnch of evaluation should not be si'atic 
rigid in nature. It should be dynamic and flexible in 
respect of tools, nv-'thods and friquency of data collection 
etc. 

c) Evaluation .should be a cooperative process. 

A single ]i.rson however efficient may not be 
competent to evaluate all the aspects 9i a pirogramms or 
pupil's growtti. Ihcreforc the process of evaluation 
demands tne cooperation of all concerned to do tiie wor''' 
jointly and ' ol'Jectivcly. 

These arc the necessary conditions for a good 
e\/'.iiuation programme, hut these conditions are not 
sufiiciGnt lor ta: cvaiU'itor unless he understands the 
systmaLic procedure of evaluati'sn, A cemprenensivo 
evaluation programme recuires careful planning and 
effective administration. Tlie procedure or steps for 
careful planning of an evaluation programme are discu.ssed 
below. 

Procedure of Evaluation Programme ; 

1) Identification of major objectives to be 

achieved. In any programme objectives should 
he spelled out clearly and these objectives 
become guideposts in both material developments 



atid evaluation. Keepin*'^ lu '/i^ vv i^p-rr’i 

oi the programme and ite duration t*-c r 

director should formulote the important 




ob,'jectives clearly v/hich, nrc at■\ir:ni' d . 


2) The second step is definition and oJnnniii at ion 
Qf major objectives in terms of hchnVLO’ r wi j;h 
whould characterize them. These de 1 ini t'i -r 
wnoulo outline more or less specif i.-n' i,y th 
knovyiledgej skills, understanding’, atti, 

^uld interests that are to be achieved. i-> r 
example in case of a content onricnn!» 
programme the objectives should strens n 
knowledge and understanding dimension -d trie 
content whereas in case of a dovul (-pjru->, ■( n I 
programme like development of unit, U‘ <‘Zr^ i>v 
model lesson'^plans skill is conjadvrch to !> 
more important objectivu. 


15) The third step is the selection/cotijiruct ic n 
of appropriate tools to assess the ,-,clectrd 
nbpectives. These- tools may include tarts, 
questionnaire, Ojj inj ■ nnaire , cueck lint, x'* t i rr^ 
scale, observatiot' .nd intervie-w tt:. It t'ic 
standardised^or pubiishe.i tonic arc rnjt 
the evaluator should divciop Malahlc t-.-lr 
foll‘^iwing the £qpeciflc rules and rinnli' tiu m 
with, consulration, of experts. 

4) The fourth step is administr 1 1ion ol the tools 
to collect desired informatioi*. Keeping in viiw 
tne objectives, the data should De collrcte'i. 

. -In most of the training programmes, t'je 

evaluation is done by administering a question¬ 
naire to the participants at the end. Inc v-<riou 
aspects of the programme included in the 



questionnaire: rioy bo planning, organisation, 
course covarage, quality of materials, method 
of transaction, rosourcG persons, duration of 
the course etc. But this technique does not 
]jiovtdc .suflicient rand valid uata. Other 
techniques like observation, interview, testing 
in the ticld or mailing questionnaire can be 
used as foliow’—up action programme for getting 
vtlid anij reliable informations. 


5) fifth step in the i:Vf>Iuation process is 

-nalyr,is and interpretation of data. Here the 
data are tabuiated, .anniysed and intoriare ted 
tfiUabJ ngfid ly 1'.oping in vis=w the pre-deterrninud 
objc ctiv-.'s. ’Hu; results so obtained taftor data 


analysis can b.. cornpred with the are-sp^cifled 
ob jootivar,, 


6 ) 


ii'iu last stop Is the make use of evaJuation 
results, Th'.. sc- results will not only servo as 
focdbcack but also provide the basis for mroking 
the Valid jud.gc-ments which in turn rore used to 
take appropriate d^:cisicns for improving the 
Various aspects of evaluation programme, 
iur'tiiLr the S', results can alss.b', used for 
better administration, instruction, guidance 
and re sc nreh p urpo se s. 


^valuation is as old as education itself and 
serves as the quality control in any educational programme 
But its success largely depends upon sincerity, integrity, 
honesty and de-dication cf the members v;ho are associated 
with the programme. It is hoped that, this module will 
provide nev; directions to the teacher educators of DIET 
who V.T11 design and formulate need based evaluation 



programmes in the context ol their preJennx'rn-i n r: orini 
bility and accountability as emphnste.^ in iFr ( r-x,*’ ), 

Activities 


1) Formulate iour major nbjbCtivtu' of mu/ r.f, 
ot your proposed training pro^^r^-mru; /,rnj df finn 
each major objective briefly in Urm- ^ i 
participant's behaviour. 


2) IfevGlop appropriate tools to f. 

above four objectives. 

3) Suppose you have organised a trnlriiii,' rj'ograirn.f. 
for primary school ttacners on hinJ!?,u,'!i hiv^ls 
of Learning on Science and Rath^mat i.'u f ,r on, 
lAicek. Hovj do you evaluate thin I'.rugruims', ? 
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Obj.jcti.V’js 


lhi_ .TlOdul^' 


roadv-'r tu i 


>11 Child Contrcd Approach halp s th>- 


Cont^iP.ta 


.•'.’■i_rvi rho provriliag practicos in Ddv.c-'t.i 'ir, 

- uria.rct. nd Lho roomng of Child Contr^'d Apma--- 

- scnow iho h,i3io ot Child Cexitrod Appro rihi 


“ >!._ nC'-juarntjo viith dio ossaiti^ls o i practisj.uc' 
Child Centred />i.)proach in Educ.. ti ‘n: 

“ il3ust.ratu Child Centred Approach v/i th aXrjiiitjJ o,"- 


1 . i-rjv iJin., pr, actions in Educ ^tion 

A. Child C-.iif.r-.d 'Pijro.-ch 

0 . F!irid,•; i«..*a t. 1,-. if Child Ceniruid .ipprooch 



', V.: 

r; • Li r, '■’1 c ' 

ndLtions ; 


4. 

1. 

Child plays 



4. 

•- 

i‘..r-;hrr as 

.C 

cilitutor .if 

learning 

d. 

7, 

P;.^r_c.i oti 

an 

of indivi.diuxL 

diff eTonce.'i 

4. 


U-.' ■^•h^'r-pu 

l)il 

r " ti o 


4. 

6. 

j'.-ra.irr s' 

fro 

ju jm 


4. 


Oirr' f.uiavi 





7 

il-aciijog 

LdO 




'<. h . Dijdii oa iL;aclio“i& 


h • up ion 


5*1 1 1'v'n iainr.iio.j o.; school complex 

^.2 Qrgani zati -n if co-curri cular act:i vi ti 
6.3 6i , sj-.Q cm "ti,- nching 
6. Ilius cr .tions 


6.1 Introduction of Mnltipi cation tphlja 

6.2 DoiXguagc tiiacning 

6. p ocionce tco.ching 

1. Drovniiing |.pp,ctiCk,'S in. Education 


In. th.j proV'^iliug system of oducatl,:fn, whatsoever 
hoppens, x.'~ detuniined tay an authority in its own right. 

Ihe .'iuthori-ty be vested in Government or d,elegatod to 

tho dep^'rtinent of education or to soiiie body ulse; but the 
teacher tprid the taught arc the least authorised individUcils t-' 
design the scheme of things in oducatlan. The teacher orgahise 
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iJrr 

: ,V 


teaching ac he xs crdainocl Tre-j; nbov Ih . a I 
learn v/hat h.„ niad^ Lj le. rn b,. the, 
ijiuthocls oj. tocLching, I'ni 3 reiiiJc-r's t'l, pr<,a„nE; 
elucation authopi ty-cen tn d. 

Authority con bred 'ppronch ii.'o c> nj,,- t- 
inability of tLi . system of f.ducation to duIiVt,r b i • 
results, Educati-jn has xsilod b. doli\A^-p t ,.j iejuu n-i', -- 

to th _ socicc 2 / for v.'hich xt h & sijor.ixic liy xupti h ; ^ 

The systv^m of education of the d ■>-, cpnnol 
its schools ^nct C'llc’ge*’ o^ loaruai'-.g, stjdeuts v/: 
responsibla citizens^ keen l-’mcrs, sittC' r-c ’"i 
p ereons. 

Child Can.tri„d appr'nch 


* 'S but^j 
•■* ohari'V,'^ 

r‘i ilu, 

h . c 1. T 


uy ,■ 
C'-P d„ 

' ;■' d f j n. 


National Policy eii Education, hPE (ri.(,>) t'-r 

of the foiling ic the offectivonesp of educvu .'u of 

Ill its Programme of Action ( 1986,r.. i3) , it in n b .... 
that ; 


ir 


U I . 
L,1 ’ 


It J 
rid 


By ■na.v^iie elementary education child - r ap , v. d 
we W^uld be introducing , lona-^av/ ' r— 
in the system, fho rno st imno■r't;n■^^ ' V‘‘ . 

reform Will be to mai.e educatl'.n cm, , ' 
inventive and satisfying iGa.rninrr 1-^/tv 
ratner than a system of r.s.:. r.nd ,ahe rJ “ 
autiopitarian ins bructj ,n, ’ ' 

Education is Dih .^rontly a cl'.ild cu:ntr d x- ■ 

o^anised for the dosirabLo mil he.athy alU ‘cu.; 

dev.lcpm.nt oj- on,, cl*.lc,r,.n. It „ 

per the reguii'emoncs of tht gr.o;vhh and i n 

children. ^ ^ l-v.,l..p icH. /up.a.s a i 

sust r <^'eutred -ipproach in educati'-n draws Itc 

susxn.pc, the neede, ehllitiee, atti tude 

or children. In tnio ' 

themselves as groun 1 = h ■ j f c lops cjiiauct 

sreup leaders and fam'n n+■ h—„ j’ . 
children. The entir- x ilit.,t.rt- -)l xoarnirg i.o r 

approach i c- -i-viu -h ^ ^ vo. tius Ln cAilld ..untr-U 

for tha allround a . Proves to oe conducive 

he allround dc-volop.tent or .nci. .,,nd every child. 

child activity. In"thl- nducrtlin b,.coifioe ij-rticul rl 

■Aioh the prcLat of ; ie the ..ivc t around ' 

c-dacatlcn. child la not iftfffff 

rather it is ti-io otha,-. hispes.al of education, 

‘ctner^vaV aroo-nrl" 

itself fs placed a+ +h ’ education 

a xacea ax uiu ser’vrGi*^ ^ u 

I each and every child. 



3, Fund ■i.norit': 


of 


-hild Ctin.tr<.-'d ppp r j ach 


Chiln -jiproach a.- '-■ducrtion is upon fUi-' 

funda■loni' il i. not;, i flic j.i’ocoss of education ; 

- r,-dnc iti ni .^lo,'>nL! -I'Klruund dravan^r Jut of cho host rn 
child and iuoiii, V-. ;f!ind and npirxt (Gandhi ji), 

- oach an<l .v.]-; duin is -< child who i 


c jn.,_,idoj'cd to 


bo cy) 'lbI 


•f d vo-l--uinp hAs p;tcnti ditios ^nd 


ov ,-rco.iiiU; 


his iiuj. t.it'.j ..no .n his r ./n to'gc-r:,; j 

- Fvan nf! .,v .ry cl i Id is a uni^uo and uothvhilo child 
whj Sii- ui.ci c .< r.'oy. fitc-d jujn a ■ nn'„r--,i iitra indxVa.dual 
di f hjrod COS;, 

C-; ell , 'id .'V ■'’y ( Ui 1 ’ , oods puidu Li' de hj nij 

f-U'i -111 ■ I,.,, hi j ^ - ,i,v.Ilia '‘J?.’^nund por,sen litv in a 
heel thy • nri ■: rlir-,c C!.. u; 

ohii.'i! >>, ipivu an inhororiL da.'iLi’u a.ncf 

rio..d fjj’ •■/i.iip, ool f • roo 1 iz.at-iou zj GstaUlish !■ >drisolvas 

•’s porM’,' 'I'-ly p. - h.'cL, mo ••taril; rjau usoful individual iiurabcr 
cf the aocioty ii which they ar . born. 

Child c.hti'oa 'pr'A’crjch in uducr^tion i c an .'.pproach in 
i^ducati .ri v.-hich whil , aooopni.n;'; th .• given unique individualj 
of thi. ciu.ld ,K-, a -vii-tav/hj 1'. unaful porson'-‘li ty, it .assists 
him nq-Gorc iii;, ,xad ri,,..v.-iap tJrii-;a to -enable iu uisol j. 

prove an ;di inni.vi.lunlly s ikLufyIng and sooially L'SuX'uI -on'i l 

In child rvntred oducati .njj Lliu child is v.-lcotnedj 
motivated and me a' raged t play o participant rol j wL t- I'u.s 
teachers t.., huilu up hio progr-'-’miiie lo,arniijy. lit tui ,s 
str,?.tegy, iiothing Is -ll ..'.u'd to be irnposod upon Hau child 
as a passive lia,.aner. In pAial-^r parl-ince, education is 
consldored tu b' thv twin process of teaching -^nd learning, 
For te.'sching, teachers are h.lcl uceountable -vnd for learning 
learners are ;n.adw r,sponsible, hut, It is in the scheae of 
things in child ccnti'cd ep'piAnch in edacatl^n, tuacaers ;jn.d 
pupils ,aro C'Usiderijd equafly rinsworahlu to the net results 
teaching md leirhing. 

4. Opurati Ai J. G^-ndltions 

^'hild con’tr.J approach in uducation oijeratos under som-; 
presumed op^r tlurial o-;nditioas like the follovang onus i 



4.1 Child, plyys ; 


-in child centr^.d ripproach, cxiildrc y 
the process of ..duccnion, pyogr.-r.i.jo oi' ^ 
at with tho perfect u,id. rs tandlug .r 
^^f chLLd,ron. A very a rtur j. educr.M,r--i . 
r.ooh^rs dc-als^ a nu,»b..r at aoti«Ooa utw’.tt , 

laarn whil. plaj^ln;; tiuar aiiiidSaad Vary ., y " ■> , 


la-.,U f 1 fj „.d 

ii' ..1 ^rriv w 


!i r 


J nc 
•t,. 




■ -•‘■ruery 
t way, 

■ if . jf 


-hild centred apprccch in pr-cxic I A. 
play in the d„-vclopmcxit of cidldr-ii. 

A spectruin of playful rrur- . 

r rti'io-L ccocv Uni aciavin ^ 

et^rk af an aaucatl.,n„l pra,rn.,,,, . par .hOl,. ,- 

onm wUla learnrag t , fL,-.y tn, _ 

™aka:^Xa,an„an. .y abvaa-XXk.- acbavaby y.r ..4rU-.. , 


t'/ j Id,I'm 
f’J ,7. i 


‘J 1 vlf 


in cnild CGnti’cd eporocrh • i 

,r, rlTr . an -f ^ I’C ^CH , dl^ijl-ay 

allowed t display itaolf. it ..„,,k. , l;, ,ir I " 

i-i- 

ciiianon ir.rdr:/;:™- ir"’:-''- ' 

tlo ..ora enthualaatlcally. " ''ll 

1.2 Teacher as , faolllt..tor or i,., rnla,; 

In child centred oducaticn tti . f 
to aaau..e th... rolo or a '.astJr. ''..■'"I'"’-'"-"' 

a riena, guide and .a philosopher in th O’-•■‘- •■. t,-; os 

learning, por th„ education ef ci-t^ 'h'"'"'''''' " ‘ '■''’'■1'" 

school provides a lib-'-vo-n ^,- 1 - 4jfii.,rrOw, ihc- 

taughts enter into a pl.^e '-■'"'■"‘-rs .-.ud 

teacher as a grout tnWac t, on. 

prac-tices is considered t- b. ent.s in child centred 

radii tator of their learrdnt.C-'-Petent 

The teachers in child o-n+r.a 

With a thorough understanding ot '"'"-O'" their ,„„r;. 

home conditions o.f children « ■dhil,!. e.,,, 

status and educational cudln T ■-t-odc 

hhowa by teachers. Toachot. h ^ 

Physical health espuei,3lly4h ''' sthhen-ts' 

in ^ niiy thoir boinp f-nr' r 

ing, bdcauso any d,-f i n-, ^ ^ ^ disablity 

ing and understanding has to^'b^ s-^-ing, talking, 

t,sken very seriously. 
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Students’ in ti^-llL-'ctual dov^^lopmont, thair aptiturlos cand 
attitud>„3, habits and ta!Tipr.'.ni.ints aru nuedod tj bu knuvtfi by 
the toa'-di.L.ra to.’chin^', thruugjri child centrad appi-oach. dhj 

ninintunatica 'f ou;nulativo r,-aaiMs of children noos a UntL 
ta help tr.cacncrs in fhj 3 diroctim, ketUEdiy, toachors fcliowln 
cliild caiiti’ad aiJproach d.' naintain up—to—dato cumulative rucoiu 
.jf their ciii/idr^n, ihi a rocord (aJv_a to profile th.j achivjv jjment 3 
pnd f ilurv^s <J Gt-ideiits. I u hiyhli/d^ts thuir cl.jvalopuientcil 
r^'quii'’w:ne'nts. It -j.iy o^_ raid th-.t pro^ircssiv oly incin todned 
ond j nsi/^h tiidly inft.,rf'ro'L'_ i cumulative ri-;CQrcls of children 
lay til'-' ijundati 'U.s jf a ciii L I Genxr.-d '.pproach in oducatun, 

A. 3 Appr^-ciniion of i n di va du al dn'-'. renews 

In chili Centred -pip t e-icu, v/li-‘.t is n'..w'ded .nost ir an 
aliout 'ickn,'wl d/'eoi.nt j ■, ...tividunl Jif ioronoos that .^'xJ-st 
f'.monR childr.n. ihc.y h..-v^ t.- be appreciated for rhoir in.t.,r- 
intra iudivi.dm‘l ui f i'-.ru.t’"'ies v/ulc;h tdiay inherit from 
parents or -ncuire 1 ; .m fr"-m uivirinme-nts. Children need be 
occeptc-d v/i th t.joi r s tr-.'n,-;viis and We'’(-r[iuGSwS such. Thoj'’ 
slioald be (iaidel to develop their assets ■within '“.he 
constrriincs oi their limitatl ^ns. There is nothing to be 
ovcr-a-fibitiJUS for tn:, growth rmd devc-lop iont each ■■'nd 
every chilil. Trie -p.n''-ach should be te ensure an allround 
development jf e-aoh md -..very child within -the maximum limits 
0f hi s ind iVI di i ni .Ji 1 fererice3. 

A. 4 l-’upii- teacher r’lti 0 


i'&aohers h-.ving known the children on all accounts of 
their individual differoncos are vrcll set to follov/ child 
cuOxtred "Ppro-ach in their teaching,. If tnis aupr'cach is to 
bo effectively pursued, there is a heed to keep pupil-teacher 
ratio at n reasonable level. high pupil-te-cher ratio doe.s 
hot permit the teacher to follow child centi'cd approach 
slfoctivoly. 

‘^•5 Tu'-iche-ra’ freedom 

In child centred approach, toacners need be given a gooa 
amount of freedom to practise their own wsll-percoivod xstylos 
Conducting thernsalves. how'over, for •their guidance, 
teachers ^nGod be duly ipiented and provided -with well 
conceived guidelines^ Hiia should be left to tli j beat of 
Ondgoment of teachers ttvomselves as to how they sheulJ enlist 
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an activo and willing participation of studonts in . 

proooas of thair education. Th. headrna.st.-r of ttn.. scVol 

in ^ r uvolve teacher-pupil oontrud ed-,i.usi>, ■ 

center r t..o sphur. for caild- 

Centred approach in education. 

4. 6 Curri culum 

The courses of studies or l-h - ■ 

,, ^ J--S or tnv_ curricuiuo’ t... b^- f-tiTr, 

toe cma centred dpp.eoC oo.do to .e ri ‘ 

should be e-ivt,n ■ LI , uyacn^rs 

-ta Ut. given a cnanco for their. o.. 

--t o.p.e,ro..e o. eduoattoo. ^e; ^T' V'"''' 

a bit Of fro n-. , +- , sn^uld also h,_. 0^1-.,.,.-^^ 

WLe ,rth a particular s-ot ef student.^ c: ■ • 

centred approach in the rool - ^rs f th " " ^ 

^Ohse ef the word. 

4.7 Teaching aids 

Child centred approach'in oduention i 
app,reach. Tais appronch n. d activity.-base-i 

along with the .spac/'in wh7l' h teaching aids 

and oducational activities cn bTt 

structure of the school i •^^at way infra’* 

/ o ■’"oquired to be k nt un + 

^.a Dedicated teachers ^ 

Pa^t'oJ'taX"! “at"' aprroaoh on tho 

personally wedded t^ the t:. ^• trained end 

-drlsMpg no IP., fcr 

can hardly b, tt “''' ’‘'.‘“ttiine prcx,jssl,.n 

tt.tr atyl.a -"trad ^ppy.ph In 

tedltatlnn and pl a .nisaion Tn nf oon.„ltaPDt 

o-mlng toward to pr^otla P”^'-'“ton can mly h, 

education. "='^^1^ centred approach in 

Child centred epproach i 

Teachers need b ^ 1 ^'’ approach in 

^^Pproach. in .ehooi.,' 

-^^^t.noy can only parau^ m: ^hirr'V^^^ P-Tessin.a3 
Dxaijple ‘ centred ^^proach. 

Cperation of chil r? j. 

cited with some ev rmn 'in ‘ sahool 

.^»«Ploa an given bolow: “ay ba 



5.1 Maint'iinance 


.j 3‘ schn .a c :; 2 pl-x 


il'J., .Xwi'i-incc sX c Tfplw'X rTiJ kijop.i. n/' i'tc stirr-.uii-;- 

ings near, m'i cl'.-'n irs v.jpy Ir.part'll t f'^r an ■'XIcc.lAv.- p- c, 
Df eCuc.'it; Jti* 'aiwar^ia t.a..' nt jx U.xy -arl in antia i. 

stucl-‘iit3' ant.^Vv. •^^^ . wi p".rticipati .n-c 5 3pui'"tl,n: r.u 

J ij V,® X i. V 4 J' I y V- 4 i X Ju V,* V»Jl • 


bo oX^..otiVJ: y s,riiir.tv.'Ji. 3vjd<;nta' iiiv^lvviont lu thi, 


oX 3 cho'jl jrfp'j:;i zr 11 ' fi, hjipa thca t,. iaX-ntify t a,. :: .-a. 

thj Institin? sa ta. Ir l.-'-'ming. This ccrv..-3 n f\> ^ 1' . 

Xoa thi, -01 r chilirV'U tiir:-urdi "vn f-*ctivj xy b- 

approacn in 'dun t^*. m* 


A fiir 'im i'xii i r.r, ■■ (;-n Miv. ab,idu5f," 

keep th ,.ir ni-'mir-.j ■ ;c: n..x-:' • ex .,>n. in t'hi ^ r.p-x.'pi f 

clcanlinv.H.s, a''.d..an jn t.'n,i r r„i,p-,ctjvu t.urii.; in ri. a 

wnoH thc.j I* :.;1' d 11/ in t,h- rniUf,. Jt..dl r.l y .!■ c; n- 

of olr-fuiruuinr- witii nal-,nt?;' .-par.-cuar'L.*: ©nd .Urn/raxa A- 

us tj iniiar. atudt.nt.a* prtrilciprj~ xn y.,1 1 ’-u u 

through .'Ctivi t.y bas^d --ppr r-.i'd, iJ;.vui op:nt,-ar, .if u.idill ilj'v>* 
coruors <n tlu r*' illa/id nv..r u'^ch claGsrouiT c?.n "I'l ,,.u 
scr/o as r. v/ny of prt..ds approach, Coinrnuni tv w.irk 
prograrnrni'.S; auci “d a.i^-icc. c-.-pai/pis in tiiu vi..,irjit,y .d 
school o-T^d^xh.lp tiid ptulcnta in ch^dr rdlraunu dwV^„l-P'* 
niont f.-r wtiich c..ifio 'f ' tho schools. 

In schu d s, tlj .• ordi ,h ^..ncd tenchc-rs c-Ji find nmy ucA/j 
to practis. “C ttvi ty ba:a,'d oppr.vr'ch. students' Inv^ilvariunt. 
in oclucati *nrtl octivitiou (oach activity in school is v >n:,i 
^'d to bu -in oolucatiurt'il nctiv'j. ly) tanch thw... wliat c* n' t 

bo taught to tli^-rA by prcoching or showering sorinoafi Jt* ua .. 
in abundance. 

5 . 2 Organizatioii oX ua~curricular activities 


Co-curricular activities ore the playful progra't:..v.s 
of activity-basud ggpprcach in .education. Those 'octivitios 
aro presumed 1 bo liked by the cnildr on. In clilld 
centr^-d approach, thoiSu cO'»curricular nctivltles need t.. 
be- systcra-'-ticrdly plijnnod -■■nci designed for th„ definite 
purpose of educating th. ctiildrcan* 

In the org-jhlzati.’ n of co- curricular activities, teacher a 
should leave mch for -t±to students to manage thoaisolvos. Let 
tbe students manifoet 'thoir croative ability in creative 
aotivitlcs in.'the schol,' They should not be dictate 1 or 
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Ihis Is to say that 3 has been acldbd t«lcb, thr^ ac- . 

times and, so nn Th i .. n - t XQuy 

ana on. Ihi.s is a aUtipication t,nble of 3 ok 

be written as ; ^ waich 

3X2 = 6, 3 X 3 9,- 3 It 4 = la, 3 x 5 . 15 


After glylng then this practice, let us so, 

ioVolOp t-ll S iTll.ll ’h*r n 1 x ' / 


«ay develop tjie ^nltlplcrtrortTbUr^/A," 17 ''' 

l^clp then develop ttiose Tables and re.tenber ih.:; by hltt!"'' 

^•2 Lang'u,'-.ge development 


^ langu.oge ^look may not be tnucht -Pv-raT, 
reading it out to the students by'th • h ^ ^ 

students ro,ad and thc-y may be provided 
pronunciation. Let the "tuden's 1 ^ ^ 

^.Pbactioe and l^prove^^^nt^^- 

tb their clsssfellowc. Students th.7„ iiat..nL,, 

spell out the meanings af a +'^11 t,'-' naked -.x' 

sh.oulQ be encouraged llbra777dr ™ 

letters in their owi words. Salh '--=•'...ys and 

in schools for the development of 1 7.7'^'’ introduced 

through child centred approroh. ability of .-.tud.-nt.: 

■Students telling the gi.orl-ia • 
ialhs on the topics of g^nerr^; "T"" 
activities th,,t may be introduc 1 -^'-•-.ples of 

in the language development of ^ 117 ''^ activity b.nsed epproocii 
cience teaching 

-eoching of 6 cience can k 
reading activity in schools it i ^ as a book 

;f ^'hnwledge which should b; ^ hisolpline 

sir """" Samonstr.roT h npproaoh, 

dents learn it well mostly ia fa °^hnimencal methods, 
niubs. Teachers should airorsldlfr^^^'^"®^'®^^ 

students 7 ! “ =“^nne laboratories'’ 77"’ 

ts ^xpanimantal should discuqq 

--ogniticn Of thelrlre f " ^hihhest mid 

interaction h + “^^eativy abilities thh 4. 
lac-cion between tlio t^nrh ’^ 7 ?^ 
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Conclusi )n 

Child CMjPitr.'d in tcpchinc; ic - vopy c;)nstpuctivt.-; 

scniiiHu f t-c '.LtiiD , criildpyrit 11, c.iiV’iSt',/'*jGs jv'in’fc 
on the! pnrt *>1 i-w^cici’n nnd t'>u.'jht.s in tno procot-',?. oj c'duc" ti,; 
in sch.uls. Ctucicnt:. nro intcrusted in nrid r.x'tiv-tcd 
for It-nrnxiig, i.. -r'lcrs "Ct r*., tdu prnfGS.yionnl gaidcE of 
stii lonts t;) or// rii rsn Ihclr lo^'raing to usoful i^nds. 

io'diors loVi,- I >r ciiiidron in abi.irid;'ncj and students' 
dooirn to lu''rn in pl..ntvr are tnu corner ston.^s oi success 
of child Cui'trol ''■ppr.^nch -n educntion. In this nctivity- 
bneed toicninr-'lenminp; ntrnc.^gy, an cliround diVGlopaicnt of 
c^on ‘.nd ..-vary child Is .-tix-ndud to. Tc-neners need toko 
suffioiv/nt y‘.inn wiolen,: rturily to ro.nlisc tht; advc.ntrdcs of 
child Centred np,»roach in /yhools. 

Sclx”c>:'jrcise 

After reodiiif: lik idodulcj -.nswer the follov/in-i quostionc; 


1, Uhit du you u,idcrstand by authority*-centred approach ? 

2, On wh':t t^»nets (beliefs) is child-centred approach 
b-^sed ? 

0 , Hjv/ is child pirp' rcl’"ted to child-cohtred i^proach in 
educcTien ? 

4. What is the role of tix teacher in child-centred 
approficii ? 

5. 'Uvo thru.- cxnitpleo jf pupil activities that cah be 
org',nis:-‘,l in child-centred approach. 

6. Give me ^•xar.plc for teaching emh of the follov/lng 
subetc. by child-centre 1 approach : 

a. Arithmetic b, LfViemago c, ^ci ence 

7. Prepare a lesson plan for teaching any topic of your 
choice -to pupils of class III by child-centred approach. 
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Module No; 7 




Dr. 5,P.A.>,,nu 

bd ctives. The reading of this module, helps tha reMcr lo 
knov/ ;hoat Fj-rst Generation Learners foi- th'?ir j 
concept; 

family bac^tground, 

need of motivation for learning; 

educational needs, 

teachers' role in their learning; 

essential teaching-^learning strategioa. 

Contents ; 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Con cep t 

Family background 
Motivation for Learning 
Lducation:.il Needs 
si Cal development 
4.2 Mental development 
4. 3 Socl,al development 
4.4 L'motional development 
5- Teachers' attitude 

Teaching-learning strategics 
•1 Child centred approach 
■ 0-2 Mastery learning 
1 . Concept 

'No child is ineducable'’ TEduc +■ 
right Of each and every child'fundamant. 
maxims of the day which have ulher d pop'-ilai 

Mucation' as the latest momentous^ '^’^iversalization oi 

our Education. - aiovement in the system of 

■ Education enlightens our life if k • 
ion in tae evolution of our atvi . 1 about a revol 

^ery essential for tiie desirabi ^ life. Education is but 
u.. It „eAes a lot of aljf devalopment of aj. 

'"’en one ta deprived of -"--tad and 

individually satiafytng aoot^lyf "" 

^ tPhividuals. Thes( 
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for "th-e os illus'tr-'j.ticii, Jtiay be cited, as some of the 

mesh’.agos of the movement of universalization of 
elementary education on Wii‘^h it hr.s bopn founded. 

In its progr.armne of -ction. Irrespective of a vd.do-range 
of individual differenceo in their socio-economic status, Ihe 
movement of education fir all children, intends to enroll liu;.."-. 
ill forinol or non-forraal pa'c--ei'.i rf education. In its door-to- 
door complaign, the movement eavlsagos reaching even "'hL* rcir.o l • 
families whe are still quite naive to the concept of eduo'-tiur 
itself. In the programme of educ-ttin, it has brought int-. 
proriiinence, the education of first generivtion learners. Cefore 
beginning thie discussion of tlioir education, the concept of 
first fenorntion learners needs to be spelt-out. 

The cfiildren, uelouglng to the families from wturre 1. ,> 
c-dldren liave oarii or never been exposed to any kind of oauo'-ti.w. 
for generations fsl'togctner, when they ere brought under the 
furvieic; of and given me r.dvant:.r,Q of an orgvmisad system of 
education for tiialr alii’ound growth md development, are i'le-ntJ f.tcc 
as first gonerr.tion learners. 

iha children, who have the privilege of becoming the first 
in themselves in tiiuir ovrni respective illitarat.. families xo 
receive a systematic educ--are recogni.sed os first gCiieralLun 
learners. 

i-'drot g<in 6 r.„llun lenruorn aru Lh-* children whose nono of 
the family mor.iburs on rpcard havo ever bum educated onywhui'c- 
till now, and lincp -a’o to bo chs first in tbeir faiAlxy tra-diti-nr 
to rectslVG a well-designed education, first g-.moration learners 
happen to bo the forerunners for ushering in an era of education 
in their respectivo families* 

2 . Family background 

First generation learners "ire essentially xho children 
of illi cerate parents who in thoir entire .Lifetime nave had 
never -iV.ailed of any kind of s-: systematic education. These 
Parents In their own turn might have remained uneducated 
because of financial consxr into (poverty) of thair respective 
P=irent 5 who were unable to foot their expences required in 
bheir being educated* It could also be that soci^ practices and 
I'ituals of their ttm^s along with their family traditions might 
have permitted them to take advantage of the school 
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ri-’Vei' 
of 
b'< 


facilities avollable to thet in tbclr school .;oin.. ; . 

aside these pertinent batriors, it could r:l sc h. u.--, p’e I'T”' 
first soneretion learners could not get any „ind of a 
worthy education because of their living in r r 11 

-a from tne malnstraa,t of soolaJ. life aic! they v, vi 

sccsss to any ors^ni^a'f’i nn o-p i ^ • i 

y fe-nization of learning lA-ortti tho n 

Generally, the familiea o- parents of fi-s-i y 
learners are economically poor, .socially disaUv-.nt - C' " r'"" 
cultur^ly deprived. In most of the cases, f:'li 1 ^ 

vesper sections of th,. ccavmmaity liy... ta.-t cf'ep,' V' ‘ ‘ 

scheduled tribes and famali.fs of o1;i'er h . ' ' 

femly backgrounds of first menorot a ' n. " ''' 

lirst generation learners belong to ac idlmi 
faLHilies, whatsoever. ' ^ 

3. J^iotivation for Learning 

To begin with, the first gener-tim -i 

founri fn It - 4. . bfciner^uion learru.'rc ar. 

nd ro be xntrincically motiv.cted for having r..,, , 

education. Perhaps on tlie otner-h«n +. 
found to be Cherishing , .c.t of n'Z' T'‘’'• 
parents, too. heve no incllnatiin' to f-n^T '•*"’''=^“■'‘■^''‘'-10 
ocncols. All toe- .tore, first gohor-.tioil 1 

-.od by their pereuts to -ooou 

f'irst generation, learners .as i 
gonerolly found to be not interested 1 ^ -‘ru 

whatsoever. They have yet to „ v! “ducetlcn, 

in their faauly culture. It mav b ® ^oorving pl„oo to uduc..tion 
education 1 ., not meant for then nj that 

a negative attitode towards sohod to -i”* 

the children. They loose control o’ schools spoil 

to schools. They may hold the opiZn to'"'*""" hre sent 

+°’’ "to schools aWldren win buoo,'.ie 

snd "traditions of -ft u. Is. Til^ necenti ir -r 

to be tot-lto generation learner. prnotice. 

^ against their beine es, . dsumly fou„g 

areas .an ,wahening la being ' 

"ae utility Of education. regarding 

unhealthy notion« v 

■ y:-..caiiy p::r trout::::: d" t ■" 

y derived, parents 
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may be bpsed upon thj foot tnoir children nrc ruao v/orkiu;.-, 

as wage Gfirnors for thb Children as wgXJ r..s meir p :rorit:; 

h'Ve f’XL lininediato future in sight without h^viny;; any vj S3 on l'o*‘ 
any remote future, itiey have no hlgn -imbltluns in life, 'i’hey nr 
very much contented in their own small world wltli small 'iurtija;; 
and a self-contained vision of life as .1 whole. Their stylo of Ji 
carrie.s no allurement for education at all, 

Parents of first generation learners arc requirod t-o 1 
persuaded to send their children to the schools, ihey niu'.' au 
awakoning for allowing tl-.eir children to. be ^yduc-'-ted in ili.;ir * 
interest os well ns in the interest of sDclety as a wtwlo.P-yf^ .. 
and children need oti assurance of tiio utility of oduc.-yfi, n .in 
their life. Tiais is to secure the ctive cooperation of par-'.ot,. 
of first gcii'^ration lea.i'ners in the process of educ;. tiu-n i,'^ u. i* 
allround personrility development. 

Parents need to be Xinryici,',d.ly compensatod for u.e.ir 
children having stopped earning bv.-cause of tiieir going to thi 
schools. Not only tnis, in some, cases die oJiponses fir the 
aducation of first gon&ration leumcrr. me.y be requir>id to 
be borne by aomeone or entirely to fcj c>xe!<yl3tGd by school its-li. 
These children need be provided with books, school uniforms hhd 
mwalG froo jf cost. The school in no \/ay should pose a financial 
burden on the p-.rents of first gen..Tation learners. Suine sucl's 
learners may bi. facili tr.ted to continue to be wage earners tsiond 
v;ith their attending the schools. Tliey may be allowol to cone 
to the sctiool in tfioir off v/orking or wage-earning hours. Or, 
schools may open earning av.anuea within the school compus iiswif 
along with their formal programiiie of learning. Vocational i..-duc jts 
has been accepted to be an essential aspect -.-f the education of 
generation learners. 

First generation learners will be well motivated to lenrr, 
when they are a...surod of earning while learning wiiich wentu-dly 
should lead them to place ttiemselves in life as better wag^, 
earners and respectable .members of the society. 

Educationed Needs 

Education of first generation learners needs to be viewed 
in its true perfective. Eduoatlon la altogether a novel eogpcriancc 



au well .s far their custodi-rcnl <■ r. . 
about a cultur.l revolution in the ■ i . brln, 

learners. uf -on.r.ti.r 

It is accepted in principle that ■- , ■ 

education should revolve arounu toe cniId”'.'o', 'r, * ^ 

. r “ - —■ —. 

era. 1, c.ii^s upon tha dosignurs of t, ,. ' .. " 

S^nePotlon lan^ora to pWotly odho.. ./it:'- r"'; ''' 

and p.octtcaa. Iho 3cho« o^ .duoptlon o,-..:' ^ r'"'’"! 

. ^ _ -I .tCIC"!!..!! 


to th ■ 1 ‘-■aucation ch.uit 

th„ ^ 

generati.'jh _ ,, . 


cirr/ j.j - j_ 


M 


P 

* •«» u 


rr-,„ , 4.1, anouxd ho C'.nv<r.' 

S'- orition loarnera that eduo-ti-.n h ■ 

their if,'Jrt< -ti-n b-.m? prJc...o, .; f .. , , 

"■"■'■adtate aa well ,as *.tur„ life r , '' ■ d •. . .,,it. 

Bducatioh for th: flrat generatij,. 1 ,.,^ . " 

ataend to the following laCeta oi their p,,:." a.' 1 

Phyaloal developfent ' - dewa,',, 




fbysical devoloo;j.unt is i i 

par^nailty deyelop.eht. Flrat .1 ■■'■' '“t 

fuhdai.eatal leaaoha on phyalc‘L''irT,•-■O'te 

tbtir daily Uf^ ^ to loarn how tu rural 

--^thing worthwhile in P‘V«Xc,,lly J 

Faiiiily ba.ckground of 

taken aa h,avi„g told them „ot, „ U ■rnora .ray be 

P°=t-uree and exorciaea " a»ddt right bed, 

nn .,T o' Ihese oh-i 1 41 


postures and nothing about ri-l-H- v V ^ 

-^'-s and exorcises n<h . ni,..]it bulK y, .itur . 

quality -nd uudni-i-t- ' u^^ldrun ./jay not h ' 

Ohvcn' in ^^^tity of food r-'nulr. u ^ ^ ^ O.W,r>; Of 

prysiCejliy n'l r.'nj, , quinyi fay th ,m ■4.,-, . 

hours idT 1 . I^ortcnci r "" ^l^-^ns^ves 

Of hu;.rr " teura ofr r f 

1 nuffieu beings is +n k , ^ n^laxatiun in ,1 -n 

, t 3 to be highlighted to fi 4 . ^ 

Bec^^usa Of h-aving tnn ■ Son^^rr-tion 1 armor, 

S«eretio„ r.J„ at h'ln. ,i . 

themaelvea Iron k-,„ t' "“"“^ctlona 1 „ th , 
inhorited ^ ^^uidicappeci in .nv save 

°nred at or have acnui 

kind o' H- ^nrncst lest it cih 

educptio life for the into some 

Of p.' "" “nde a part j child. Health 

-"1 Iirst generation i Pnrc.l of th . 

^ ion learners'. '^‘I'unation 
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4.2 dcv .1 jp.Ti, .nt 


First +.1 .li 1 ^-irtltTG h tZ-j CJXlFiUctVC' oduC' ti./'" .d. 

ntnios.-Ttior'O at Foiiu d.;iis r.:. t s.-rvc- xho.ri 3 Fii. ijl-.c .. .j C 

nrtLir'^.i 1.. rriiii.r* ■•v<j d^-priv^d cirii^onial atmo3Phv„'r^-/ 

.surroundings ut‘ 1..'-■rn..rii^ nt homo* Thi a rdvorK-ly •if.fuc-b.s .id 
delays thu ddvelop,;i..iii a: pri.Mc.ry abiiittos of .‘.irst 

goner,-'tion lu-->runrK. 

Ii.p^Vershitid lop^rning; cpori ..mcus *.i>. lad out to first 
guneratiia Iv-nruars ■^'t hot?^ k*:-ops tho'ii daprivad of c-ni rpxn, 
thuir attao Pi on spun. fh..ir purc-ptual dovul op.,iunt r a in,;, 
inadvortuntly tad. Tbu.y ,,cquir,; ^ory little uMOiint of 
langu-igo aoval. p.nant in childhood ,nt iioiii,.-. First :-nor' ti .>n 
1 ■jorri.er,'?, ,*’1 lu fi.. h-va n,/ tr-’ininp for .■;ieriiO‘»'y, r xcrti ui rd 
racapituJ ati Ml. i-baL. ,C tn,„ li.-vinj'!: boon confinad h.) 

very s . di .stratch jf surrounuirp.;s tiiss^ children inrOiy 
dovGlop tht^uifloXvos ,'3 ic..,'n obs..I'Vtn’s. i'hay Inc. tha r.bility jS 
r,pliin,g appr^pri'■'to intorTJr tntions of wh, t tnoy n,'Pi'.-n t-, ni 
riiey hwvp nj knnc:r 01 (."iinp uote- of vii'‘tsoi-Vu-r ciic-y v/i bne-fjy 
around chon. Ihay not rw.rp.nsive to the .oituati/n*- too; 
ar . c.'ncei'hod v/i to. They los«_ subcio opportuni bi as of l.-irnm.'. 
on their own. Oii tha v/iiola, co,;;nttivo davelop ,iant flrot d'-Uw' 
rs-tun Ivj'.riiar..; tr s bo ba r'ccspxcd r.s suiopror.sed and djpi’v.s.nad 
Wiiicn need.s 1 ,.} h ; given u halping h.ind fjr its dua growth rOji-J 
dovolopm^n t, 

do b.,ntinli biv.a f>r .iant 1 devolooinant of first ganao itini 
loorners should in n.- way ba doubted o.Td andv.rc.ctl:i. >.Wl. j;u.-x.o i 
nj rationale for churlsnin.g a bi-.sod atbiiuda towards thin ^ap .c 

of thair pai'‘son'‘lity davulop.iic-nt. Wa rnry h've twO i.-ork. ri littio 

bit h-rd bo anrbla tioc- first generation laemers to bo on toa 
right path of dieir ment,'’! develop:.-!ant, Vo should work with 
them wi bh too belief that slowly tod -strodily, they will d.jvol. • 
an analytical .nnd, inoulnate a problem solving attitodo, tod. 

I'^vo tj have un insightful learning. Tliis exercise h.ua to b(j 
attiup ted ab tfia earliest and thorw is no esc/po from it, 
what so ever. 

^■3 Social daveiopmunt 

First gonoratiDn learners need guidance for their social 
^evelopraont, xoo. Ihey aoma to school without having learnt .uuch 
the social-slcills* School provides them tha first opportunity 
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:nd 




t3 interact with a group of firencls of tiioir ago-'group. Xa ^ch y 
first generation learners are to bv.- rnpclQ int^r-.-'j Led in rj.jci u 
l.,-:?rning to develop tneasclvos as soci'-Jbl ,• .te’-ib^rs of th ■ •■, 

* ■- 'J .j rj 

How to :ri£it:e friends with their ol ncs/ol'J awr, pila.y 
work them without any bitterness -among theuselv-n i.-, 
for social development. In a team, how to wrk v/i rii f; tu'-j. 
spirit, share the joys of tea.;i members and render a tu-Lpiiig h na 
to one another ^ ari± the salient a.^octs of soci JL d^v.J.op.) .nt 
which the first generation learners Have t;> bu C'-u,hv, it, arh.,-)! 
Vfe are basically social beings and are depend ,-at u/..a ■ 
in iuony ways - this has to be brought hjoio te the j'iiWit 
generation learners. 

These learners need be givc-n a broader vi.-cv' uT i i f 
cutting across their limited sights of rwspee tiv.. h.UKui and 
villages. Our behaviour is regulated by social ri^rn-. an J *' 
disciplines - needs to be told to these n-ivo learhcra. i.s 
being the members of tne vast society- wc- arc born :n, wJ have 
social rights as wai as responsibilities, ih.-t v/ov, -1 
nwareness in all its facets has to be develop.-cl n fir.-, 

generation learners. ^ " 

4. ^ 1 - fiaio ti 0 n al d e vel op ment 

Amotionnl development may be defined -n an inch vid-: ■- 

pa ern of snowing his emotions with nis d-^y-to-H y b ■b-v*'i"'r 
i/Jhile responding to the ijivpn qi-h, -h * ^ ■■H.,Vv.,iLr. 

G:j^ress hi- emoticn a ' ^ hzvi d »^.s an individu-'l 

^ress hio emotions adequately to -the dom'^nrl^ r - 

an index of hie edotienel .-naturity in life. " 

Hirst generation learners arc not onl^ u.-r + ■ 
ana acaial dc-velop«nt .bu^ thein ^ v-f 

rut be taken as s-tisfaotory, may bay-, t, l" 4"’*. 

catatlans very nightly in routine o4auot“rrf"'f'"^'’""° 

-Emotions of love -mid 4 .- ^ tiicir life. 

-C. haye ta 11^?; ? *""’ ^ 

with their surroundings. The^.a ' ^Htt.-ract! on 

an appropriate combin-ti n bo oducatud to U'.kc. 

patterns of behaviour. emotions in their 

learners, they neS\n^o!!^ ^^^^elopment of fi^st generation 

life eiqceriences. Not ohlv ^ v-riety of 

ao v;j h-.-iv.? * i 

^ take care of their 



physicsl needt3 (Xoods Siielter -^ad clondixrif^ , but: kueir 
psychological and socifil needs should rlso be perjy -ittijnded 
to. Ihey su:uld h-ve a sense of security in their sur’.'oundin-yu 
There should be no ra'ison Ter tlxeir feeling d nsocv-iro in ;yir/~ 
way. They should have ouf iciont indopendence to vr^/’k 
independently for tne dev el op.non t of tlieii' creative abilltioo,. 
They need be helped to identify tholr own merits ond to v/i*’. 
recognition frum firends, teuchers ana parents alihe. 

The satisfaction of b -sic hurann needs helps fir.ct 
generation leurners develop self-confidence ,und self~rpii ,.‘cc 
in -thamselvas. It enables the'ii to lake intelligent choif.ic; 3 ? 
plans and addustments in di.llv life. This kind of daveiup a a; c 
eiisure-s hieir e.'iotional develoynnont. 

In the scheme jf things, for 'the educ.ition of fd r.st 
generation learners, ttieir education ,->1 needs ai e tliuir 
developmental needs. Tiieir progra;mne of education .yhouj 1 
revolve around the satisfaction of these needs, 'inis v/ill 
ensure tiie achievement of the very purpose of schooling the 
first ganer.ation ieartiers. 

5. Teacher s' Attitude 

School should accept first generrtj.on learners as pt‘.;un ri 
learners. Toreners sho Id accept tno.ii v;i th a ponitivs rtt: kad',' 
towards tnim and on tiieir part assure them a loving oiici an 
affectionate troataiont. First generation learners should n -vn* 
the le.-'st be con.siderod by teachers as good for hung folio,; 
or at the most 3-cond grade learners. However, tei^.chers stiou'; i 
take tliem ,as exception-il children with special needs ’ydiich 
require to be attended to e.ccep tic null y. In tnis context, iir t 
generation learners provide a challenging but r.5-:arding 
situations to the teachers to moke exce,jtion:l efforts for 
their educotion. It may be said that teachoro of first 
generstion learners need be exceptionally committeci to tnese 
exceptional students to establish their effectiveness in 
teaching piro fession. 

The unique individuality of each and every first 
generation learner should be recognised and respected by the 
teachers which matters a lot for tiiese learners to come to 
the school, stay there and have tlie benefit of schooling for 
their healthy allround personality development. 


i 
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Teachers of first gep.er-'tl ii learners ; t;'r 
in leeching must develop personal ecUotions v” tr, 'Ui- n, ’rixi,. 
personal relationship between, tes.chors ^nd t-U',Tii,s px-.ya a 
crucial role in tne process of educ,. bion i\,l in Uif^ c ;■ t i^xt 
of first generation learners, it can not bo r;ia'l-, e.-cc tl 
Teachers have to play a (seniors') role w earn u'ir« tr^s- 




faith and confidence of first generation lenrnex' 
tneir personal rapport with them. 


'L* J Oo'J ‘ *-1*1 

' * *1 cH 


'iTTorta 


Te'achers' attitude towards firs.; goner ti. n 
reflects the attitude of school itself. Torrhei’;.' 
are the efforts of school system for tlio .'jrtuo'it Loi’ * , fi r .t 
generation learners. Teaciiers h.-ve to d,)Volop !.«f jii f.'ji 
a healthy attitude towards first generntitm 1 ...ancr *, i.T xn 
anyway we are serious about their oduCition. 

6. 'Teaching-Learning ■Strategies. 

As discussed earlier, education-1 ncpds -u. fj rot 
learners, necessitate the developruent of tcu.c/ixn,..,-la-'iiiim: 
stro,tegies tnr.t should be b-isud upon Child C.-nfi-.d b 

(Activity based approach) and hastery Lcr.^rning, 

6.1 Ctdld centered approrch (Activity bos.,-f -.pprt..ch) 

'Teachers are the best placed persons t/, nv-Un, lUrjiv 

essential teaching strategies for the education o first, 

generation learners. Learners should be antiwly on ■ ^ed 

mtt the develop..,.eat of educatioael program..e-. ...r ' 

Actually, first generation ler^ner-. i ■ r 

„ ... oP mxd no Ju.*lp "iti fur 

self" study and self-learning . 

from thlirir''i'’'f°'' should be helped i>o loarn 

their immediate environments. They shn in be r-riri 

in their intellert-n oe ,^,aA<tod 

Their suoore. r ^heir- .mental dcvclu , vat. 

^neir suppressed cognitive d--*Velon ii-nt n. i v 

liberal climate to unfold 

n .old itoeli ..dequatoxy, 

their choicest '^'“Retlier ,t... r,.rii.elng 

need be encouraged and T .n loamers 

hubatantial for ^hich no ror.tal 1, T " 

teachers. Learners qhnm k- _ should be fcd^sn by , 

learning by plnywav f i ^ S'Jfded to guide their o-wn 
to pi ay way technioua.^ GMna 

1 -■ ^tld- centred progr-i .JJif.os 
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.•vid teachers' guided, learning activities in the school are 
found t:) be most useful fur tiie education of first ga.ier'.'tj. n 
learne’^s. 

first generation learners are very much dsaired Lo bi* 
ej^osed to outside limits of their v'ell-confined envirjn-nn'iix’ . 
Let them stretcn their thinking a little bit, broaden th.^ir 
horizon of life and enlighten themselves v/itii v/hat is ,1 

around tnem v/hloii hjd since long remained unlcnov^ to 
Lduc'tional tours, excursions, waits to exhi.niticjio and 
when these are or .anivsed by the school w^-th an c;;q,Dlicit 
objective of educating tho first generation le- rnors, s .n-Vu 
them best for their allround person lity devc'l3p;..unt. 

Latest develop,lien bs in cdacn.Lxoni,l technology, ,ii>ko Uj . 
task of organising chi ld~cenr.t'.jd euuca.ti nal progr'’m,‘<i03 iji 
schools .still ‘thie more easiei’. i^^duc;-" ti tnal brocdc.asts idirou/h: 
Radio road Television hav^.,- made child-centred activities 
fascinoting to the l„'arnurs and v/e shoiild take radv.-n.tage of 
them for the education of first gener-.tion. learni(5rs. 

first generation le >rners in itiost of the casus, lo rn 
only in schools, Terochers take -d-ie entire responsibility of 
enabling them to learn. Home is n. t an o positian end for th; t 
reason may not be e.xpected tu play ituch of It.a role In fclie 
learning of fi-»^st generation lonrners. 

It is but very essential that contents studies X...r* 
first generation leurnere should be currelatnd and a.scoci-itea 
with their daily life needs and interests. Their education 
should immediately make them convinced that they are invulvcTl 
in a sueful progra^bme for the present ...s well as for Uie 
future life. 

6,2 Learning for mastery 

asxery learning is a crucial strategy of teaching 
in the proces,s of leo,rni-ng that needs to be practiced uuLle 
progr^'.m,fling the education Of first generation le, rners. 

In ‘Mastery learning, teachers should plan oum tfielr 
teaching well in adV'-nce. ifo casual or haphazard style o.f 
teaching works out well in. the strategy of mastery learning, 
in this strategy of teech^-Ug, learners ere allowed to learn 
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■ diV;' 

‘ jUi. rfj.ij 
■* ■' 

' ^ 'i ■% I'it] 

' ' 'lug; 


dt tneir own rote of learning, m-.y rv^ -- • 

e second or next unit of lo::.rninr til’ . ' 

-ter. over preceding i. 
acning quite an interesting on- w/ti i ' 

revel of learning, ft !*• , 

— 1 It mastery level of learninr v - tc 

fi-ch n __ - '■'-urning jn t; -‘ i,-.r r ,> i 

-ohi.arner 13 raoilltated tc ro--h tv ' ' 

learning belors the na:,* atep a. f-'-'>1 -1 

-lase, .ast laarnern „„o oiv" ' ■'' — 1-, cad t, 

learn, help their nlasareUow.. l:*"? .Tr' ‘■- 
eachera at their end resort t tated'! '■■ 
le enable each and every t-eght „ if '-■ teavt 

Wight In the oiaae/school. ’ ■ "■•>' t 1 : 

1 --2 »xr “ir™ I'r ... -.. 

nis individuall ci-H 4. " cl<?nt'j indivitiunl v 

lest ,jjid chna ^^^ategy Of ter-tint • ' " togciier 

a child schouid devel^ ‘ cul r 

iwmihg. Learning Of ff^ ’1 " ' 


1 i ; ur- in iris 


learning. Lt^aming of Vi ^ of f, 

-;p^i.e33. bef::~fr - - ■■ 

-hieve.tent level or the rate X T 

ipon. Students- reall, a- Is^rnlng of lo.-rn.,,.- , , 

leamir for .iin.in,. . '“■P"'--- 1 nprovoa 

3 hident: :rr;:ti 7 r f.rf ^, 

™uch. stin ^in how much i, ‘ 

^ still remains to hp t ^ ^ nd 

teachers h..v. rn on their t 

generation learner. ^ ® ^togress boln-p m . " 
y aintain cumuia-ti^p v ' ^ ^ ®>tercj so ^ 
achieve,tents or =1, p. “P'*® °f acadcvir ""' 

"'‘Pip guidenoe. ^-arntloh 1 

_ plocen under 

^ave to be carefuVV!'''''^ ^‘-'^ategies for 

I'/ell-planned pro r. atmi meticulouV learnero 

less half-done ®ducati.jn fa q .! ^ P>-^^’nue>d in schoolti. 

learners. ^ education of fs spirit is mure 

£onc„l^, eenerafi.n 

i 

^^irst generati om i 

fa-Pllles to oone to f '""“^P'P ^p-^ the first 

first taste of . a pphooig. Iheir ' ° "'i®lr ruspectivs 

°f sending their chlia have rj.-o the 

paildren to the schho-T ™ 

schools. These 
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children are the P.esseivers oi" uducatii;!! in tieir ii-Aiea wlr- 
break 'the ; iiiention-lon^’ cherjrdied traclitijn,, of r-irinihf; 
uneducated. Ihoy bring an era of education:,! culburr. m 
their fai^ilien. 

dducotiond plans caIcI practices ihr first goaGr ti)n 
learners need be i/ery 'dioughtfully arrived at. In tfu: 
raoveaient of Univcrsai^ation of rlducarion, first gencr.iti 
learners ar'^ fefirst ::nd they should prove to be the 
in their respective fadlies to be kno\^ ci first gen;r'.ti’; i 
learners, The inipact of lirst generation learners ohould n r. 
cjnclude to be the first mid lar.l In their goner. Hon but it 
should carry an di'-ti^ia irmact whica should inopiro Lhe 
children ! future g/jnsratiras, too* 


(-■ u 


First .vener'-tiari learner,o ire dcoinod exceptional 
children in the process of education* They have taeir 
exceptional needs, ToHchers of tlicse first guneratii»n 
learners need be exceptionally co.iip'Hent i) af^'ect .'iri 

effective progrrMie of educetloi* for tlien. 


*r M * if K 
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Module No.r 


MULTIPLE CIA 3 S T^M-.C^jCTMC 


Dr . S . T, V, r;,c' i • j r yu ] >; 


This module will enable you to; 

understand the prevalence of nlngl** ur twr» i-or,crnr 
schools and their need in tne Ltnt-.'^s/UT'' ,t tr- - 
Eastern region 

understand the problems associated v/.-t-- M’lti--.], 
class Teaching 

understand the advantages of Multiclone. 
Teaching. 

- acquaint yourself v-if t>e qcihcdolaqi *• 
curriculum transaction in cchr^no huvin.-, 

class Teaching, * ‘' 

- unaerstand the probler^s pertatnlta to t..,uhi.-h 
l< 3 arnlng process tn Multiple r-i.oss uottir.g,,. " 

' orgoul'slr"""'* """ techulgucs .,1 ci,,su„o,„ 

-iLt in Multiple cin,,u 

-situation, 

understand the need for or(-,o,-.v^ 4.1 

coro . pi^«=Pdratir/(i of !■.; 'ch-'ts 

pre-servLce and ln-=ervloo for 1 11 ,h, „ , 

Teaching, I.l J lit !'■ " i 

- acquaint yourself with the otrate. n- r, 

supervision of schooic, ' 

teaching. * lux ^..q .o 

The single or two teacher seho-^i • 
new phenomena, such schools existed’- " 

I-rom the vedxc period to modern t 

their existence in some f Ctmtimiod 

Independence and the Con^'ft • ■ " * of 

compulsory educahlon for all Provision oE universal 

years, single teacher schom ^-’‘e -ago group 6-14 


years, single teacher schools 

the remote and difficult f In sqm 
island habitats and other "-'Ountain term inn 
country. ' ’■^^‘^'^'^ssible regions of t'le 


'Ome of 
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Lihy Single or Tv/o Teacher Gcnools? 

Inspltti of persistent efforts, primary schools c-'MiU! 
nrt ’.)£ pro'/i^Jed i r. all tee 9,64,664 riaral habitntions in O' r 
country. There are still ps many as 1,90, 666 (19.77%) rurcl 
hebitations which do not have a school v/ithin a Wilkincf 
distence of one kilometer from the hones of children. Tn 
these si'arsely populated areas it is not feasible to provide 
primary school^i with several teachers. Although f'lc- sinalu 
or the teo teacher school i' not the desired pat-tern, theoe 
have he n established in the low density populatior areas, 
shenever the populatiots is low, there v^ill . rev/or children 
of any particular sch.ool going ago and con.st;qucp.tly the tot /< 
numb'.r of children needing primary education v^ould v,ae r.itlv r 
stiall. rii such s i tuut loro, the single or two te-'Chor school 
continues to bo the only alternative. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that in most, oouncri.cn 
ot the world, single teacher schools do exd.st, T.t is not 
uncommon to find .such schools in ,, U.K., ll.f. .3.R., 

Canada, Trance, Germany and otner European, African and Arab 
and Asian countries. In .short, in most countries having 
habitats vrith a population of less than 300 or so tenro h -'ve 
be- n single teacher schools which cater to the primary 

education needs of childrer. and in many countries they otjJl 
continue to function. 

Prevalence of School.s with Single or I*?'o 
Teachers in The Eastern Region 

In our country, out of a total of 5, 29, 392 prirrsaby school 
1, -I8,033(2'7.g6%) are single teacher school.s, 1,71,3r?.9(32.3R%) 
are two teacher schools, 00, 365(15.18%) are three teacher 
schools, 47, 188(0.91%) are four teacher schools and 79,789 
(15.07%) five or more teacher schools. Table No.l gives the 
dtate-wise distribution of isuch schools in the Eastern 
region. 
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i’ablG 1 

Primary schools in the Eaatern l?ealon ^ . 

three, four aod five nr more teuiuvr 


^ Teaeners in fhn 7?.-m~,-h7r-a-rn-T-^-, 

tL_ X Y ^ 1 { X 


No.X Union 

X TerritoryX X 


L B Ariinachal 4 •icir 

Pradeah ^ . 42 ) (5^:25) (26.89) (..OO) 

2. As s am - 


66 Qc, 


3. Bihar 


0 8903 10646 316^ ,,, , 

(0.00) (34.41) (41 .15) (1 -.:M) (r.!rU)' 

7 57 ITQnT __ 

s'1 'h-sor 1 t-o 

f 1 f.. n". Wr- , , 1, . 


^^^03 33407 filir’s'! 

(1-47) (25.89) (45.56) (16.07) (c 


V " * 


■t- Manipur 0 r,. 

fn |1n^ /-in ^ *’"*^0 57? « Hi f.,,, 

( 0 . 00 ) as.oo) (ar. 7 ...) 

0 1 QAn 1^ ^ 


5. Meghalaya 0 1 qac 

(0.00) (53 /-^a 'i-.v j J • ir, 

^^3.3.) (28.33; (9.62J ( 7 . 1 , 7 ) 

0 1 1 1 n __ 




6, Mizoram 

7 . Magalard 
S. Orissa 

Slhkim 
T- C. Tripura 

11. Uest 
Bengal 

12. A&N 


3 f }7 


0 1119 273 'j'll 

(0-00) (11.84) (27.16) f? 3 ^c.wiP 

(23. lftHl7.61; (y( 

0 .n 




200 J 41 1 2 OTn 

(aTI.) 

0 2 T ^ 

(O.OO) (^.49) (^ m\ 214 /'SO 

(14.32) ('8.80) (lf..r. 7 ) ( 

, ^ 145 5 

( 0 . 05 ) ( 7 . 52 ) (26 571 455 h’.v, 

tn 1679 14 nfi' 1-1* 

•00) ( 3 . 46 ) (29.03) (28^08) na^‘r> 

' (48,86) (19.42) (10.ai) 

u ill 


Islands /q q„> 41 43 

('^• 00 ) (23.16) (24.29) 43 17 

AirTiHtsnr—(’-r-.Hxan.jn, 

-—- - 

-------- 17097 17721 171, 

1 U 8Q33 3 71389 803^.=: ‘ — ~ 

Percentage -____ _ 19739 529; 

Source. Fifth All India . " P«t'"OthfAwr . 

"" ™ September 3o“"?5a“,""^CSRr'’Kev,®nhe*^^'’ Statletle. 

Mew Doiht, Images.S7-P3. 
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Curric-a.luiT. Transact i on i n i'lulL-iplo C1 ::''-g T Xj .ich irig 

In moijb of- t -e c unbrlpj?- . ri!i'.;-ry school curriculi;!--. D 
riuppori-ed tay r, lish of vVint ai-o c.--;lled ''minimuin 
Gompet .nci t?s '. Tho.ot! .irc unijally M!,-^.lyr,rd iV'bo r,h'*;cti‘''.T! 
relevant to each cl'c;' level. rhe n-.ethodolocv ti-.< ‘ o i'ol lowed 
to cichieve these objectives -iro also 1 ndic?ited„ 

The n'cijor problem cf t .s teacher in r oinrilo or :-wr-- 
teacher schciol concerns the plcnning of hts work. I-K to 

plan his work in snc'-. n way the: t’nir,' rtucl-, ers oJ c? i rf.'jre n * 
classes are purjoso fully t^ngapi'd in activi ties ind c-tody. 

Most teaci''Grs in those schools iro indc^'isivc mr- ic d'; 

tLCinsartton - specially^ what to teach and hnw co te.nh ? 
These teachers tend to u.:.c tnoi hodc oi toachj'nri and I artuc *'>: 
materials v'htch are designed for t’-.e ordinary prhnart' sc-ic.ol 
classroom situotion to thcMr own multiple class s ituatict). 
Another major p'.roblcm for tho teacher is the obsonco cf 
incivldualiaed instruetto'tl materials for use with 
in multiple class teaching. Likev’lse, there ip nl-'o th-- ru*' rl 
for developing tools for ronllnuous cvalunbion and. di.^’on' 
te;tlng, Cuch an ar.sesatnent v/ould help the toochrr in 
understanding the progress of each student and for pJannirq 
romedlal wor in each siib oct. 


-- kow do you .belli teachers in volving 
methodologies of teocn.jng suitable to 
multiple class teaching ? 

- t/hat instructional n-'itorials mch as 
work books, self study materials, 
self asse.«! 3 ment materials etc. do you 
think would be helpful ? 


Problems of Teaching Tonmincr process 
jn liultiple Class IVicuhlng Cwntoxta 

The following are some of f e problems related to the 
teaching learning process* 

- ThG tendency of teachers to work v^/ith mi.'J tif ] a cl-asacs 
as one group without taking into accourt the si-eclnl 
neaebs and developmental stages of- the lesrucr.s. 
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^ C* 1..r, 


■- Tepchers lack training in kapr/Kp^ -.’ij] : 

-'ituibions and they arc ''ft-an tCiO c^u-'csl 1j-<. ,r ^ ■ 

Over-emphasis on completion < £ ttxt»..-] 

Insufficient attention to giftoc v».d ol.-; >. 

- Assigning and correct!of hc-c work nindc r., 
Afferent c] asses. 

Tnsufficrent time for health and phT.>r=t, ^ 
activities, creot’ve arts md ccxiurr i cti i- 

rrohletvs of individualizing Instructf 
class situations, 

, - kJasonce of i nstructiorai mo ter 1 .la 

suitable for use in rnultipjo clt.-r h, cMr,,,-. 

- Frequent interruptions and districMi - - - , 

Class teaching. ' ” ^ 

The above are only some of 

could be even more. These orobip 1 

inc.,c problems merit our ••rr 


’ -t inn 
u-t i V vtt 

r'' i r ■ r 1 •„ 




- now would you i.eip ftoaoh,.; tu 

face those problems ? Li-t o.-t 

ideas "na ... ti-jp out ynur 

eas cind suggested activitios. 


Glassroom_0rg^ni3ah-ion ard ~ 

Classroom organisation and n-=,t 
a component as time budget'-inn ■ ' 'twportam 

Unlike B,e regular primary school '"f"*'''’’ = ' bench tn.o. 

oehocl daoly or weekly time ^wr. Koc 

-iew the load of the teacher t ’ ’'■•hpl-,, 

assigned to the students th' activUio.-: to be 

managed by monitors, the fanTi? ^ctivitioc tn he 

-bool etc. wallablc 

- preparing the daily/w,,,,^ scbe^u'ler ^ 

" 0 -JilOC! 31 '? On rrP - f-n 

-on of periods to ^ 

weightage given -in +-u J-cts ip tomns nf j-u.-i 

each period of 45 rm' 

teaching by teacher ^'iriutcn r,f direct 

tnonitor/voluntary teach tanc- by 

study by pupils^ nitnutes of so If . 
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- act-jvitirn pla,';nf..cl tr 'e mosrtly based on taxiroal 
leasr.ay . 

- cocurricuiar ncjtivities 

- i-'ealth and yh^'-stcal cclucciLion activitlos, 

blfexibillLy cli.jracherino.s ^->lo timc-taMc in a singl ■i’~ 
two teac'ior aoJ-'.oo.l 'Jhoro rnulLLp]*. cl^inn 90's or* 


What cimings v.^nuDd i'<cj r.uitabl''’ ? 
hhould thera be norning and ifternoon 
sessions ? 

- Prepare a daily/weckJy time- babb.- and 
tryout. 


Seating :'.rrangeiT.<3nt and Combinlno of 
Cl as SOS for bultlpTe Class Toarn'in g. 

ThJ S3 ■'ting arrangcn..’,nt for multiple rlass teaching is 
different fron the ucual arrango-ment one sees in a primary 
school. Phe seating arrangement takes into accouiit a rnn''‘f;r 
of factors. TV^eao include j 

- avail,"bii ity of 

- combI'lerion r. £ cl 'sscs for toachinq and othar 
activities. 

- students con.fort and adoquata lighting, 

- visual und hearing problems etc., jf students. 

- Minimisation o£ nciso distractions ■:tc,, 

Thera are no prescribed rules or standards fo-r combining 
classes or for sealing arrangement. The seat'* ng arrangcrnGnt 
as well as tVie combination of clas.res may vary f'rom one 
activity to another. Usually non-cons-acuttve classes are 
grouped together on the assumption that the students of higher 
classes are capablo of independent work while students of lower 
clas,ges depend upon teacher assistance, hdiat ever -the 
combination of classes used and whatever seating .'.irrangement 
bo followed the most important thing is to train children 
in self-diaclpline. 
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The 'to 11 ow i.pi-'j is rTn ex-Hnipl q of sc-af ' 


' H.Ot- ; 


BLACK BOARD 


I 

> 

III 

h 


t' * 


!JJ 

■p 

IV 

ri 

11 


BLACK DO-.RD 


single or two teach'"'r 



hy v: r;,;j 


whxch are found to good for variour 
o the- cumcuiular or co-curricular dor-nains. 


Suggest and tryout-elasn groupjrga fnr 
curricular and co-currical-^r act t ion , 

u.ort of seating arrangoment wo'iltl u 

-- le .chool has „ (e) onjy ono ...-pM, 

and (o) tuo rooms ? 

- How Co you nanago instruotioo in other 

Cloasoa when you are bury teachinu in a 
class ' 


Most Children In 

education. Therefore 'Ool 

Classes i and u is informal tonch ing In 

games, play way activities etc”"" ^ '^Ohl-hs. story tnUtng 
promote, and sustain school * pl'^nned to generate', 

activities should invoJva ^< 3 ineus in chlJdren. T>'.osc 

so that they develop listen-t, t'=.=‘rticipatlot 

lahion, conversational ^ ion, Spooch art ■«' cu— 

Reading, ^Anting and Arithm^ 

Children become reguia;n m th^? ■t«T<en up as soon as 

guiar xn their attendance. 
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EV.?luat j on of r-upH Progress in a 

MulrlPl'- -'C? no s .''onchlng Contox h. 

m HGT sitvinti or.‘S, rbo .strvidetits am mnd--; td u'^'inrs 
'vhat to ,!oarn and how tr: loam. 3t.udonr,o aro givun dorir cot 
instructions ns to v.'hut they ..ire to do and what in oxpnrti-d 
of them. Tieoly dlaonoi tc of .vtuclsnt woaknossG.y and 
coni.inuous rnc.’ni torino of sti;dent's work is ini'Ortnp b f r^r 
roinforcemoi 1 ' , fc’-;d’oack and r''-me’.3iation. Reirodiul 

app'r'oac’ic-is in I1CT contexts include "pedal instruction for 
removal of doubts ednri di ff ioult ios, additional oxerctsos in 
areas whi^re students arc v-'cak, attcichmsnt v/ith bright studofe ' 
or senior students, and ion of sc3 f-i earning mat .'rl 1 1 . 

rostaring 'i Positive atL ltud-: to^'^ards MCT 

The levo'l of parontai. literacy of children in tht' s’”■(]!, 
or tv70 teacher schools i*: rather low. They often to ; 

the relation hfitween education and future jobs for their 
children. Children alrro undors-cand th :t tho i.r parontr. 'I'm r i 
keen ox-i thotr oduerstion and so absent thorns-;lvc.-j on n'.tni'T 
pretexts nf ns isting parents in tiioir v;ork. Inability of 
parents to provide- textbooks and at-itionery adds to t'm pC' r 
perforranct: of: children at school. 

lu'.lti Cl-jss tonchlnn is soon by nsany as un-ioc"i-■'hlu, 
although in tc-rrns cif puipll numb-ars it is f> ncccsRary Utor- 
nativa to single class b.'-achlng. II.-w to genornto a positiv.- 
abbitude towards MultiI’l-: class teaching ? The followinq 
are some of the ways to g-.'nori-ite favourable attitude towarfk: 
Multiple Cliss teaching? 


- Convince i>arcnts that MCT Is not inferior 
to single class teaching. 

- Publicise tho results of multiple class toraching 

■" Make teachers realise that teaching in multiple 

class situation is not more d.lfficult than 
teaching single class if they possess the basic 
skills in tho art of multiple class teaching. 

~ Ensure that tho teachers teaching in multiple 
class Situations have as much status as tl^ose 
teaching in ordinary primary schools. 

- Convince teachers that their posting in n single 
or two teacher school is ncu a piuntshment. rath^sr 
a recognition of tho ccwpctence 




-■-1. 1?^, thcrG is no provi?ilon for specinj t«'ich.‘r 

teachor so7ol^- 

, 0.0 ore prim.-.ry teacher train^’ng Institutions wh^ch nrco 
JM..T.ory teachers and their teacher education rrogramr,,.os, h./ 
-n-go do not include multipJc class teaching 
77 ^--r^ovide see theoretical instruction about ^ng 7 
- -ner schools. rT.ultiple class teaching and non^graded’ 

i„3tuui„n., hov..v..c, ao not tv ,..L 

■-■'tLidenL. teachers to t^^ = sinnl^ (-n- -i- a- 

. .-tont annotton o'; J 

tho tnnohens coding out of tHo== tost • t 

practTcai experience in handling the classe- wv. 

in such schools. ‘ - ^ o w. l n y.-ointed 


^ ould nultipie class teachi.ng ]->e offered 

-s an area of specialization like -school 
•IdminiiStration' 

' uidance and Counsel Unrg 

- HOW do you expose student-teoevors t,o 
__ -Itlpve oinsv tenoning situations , 


Teachers ~ 

-Class - 

The purfose of inservice hro.’n- ^ 

IS to enable them to k-.cn ' Priinnci. teachers 

oontent sna of ^duorj ^---^oppont., m tho 

progr«s for prl„nry teacherr^re^'"”"'"''’ 

---ty year. But suoh prograos,es Stat 

schools are extremely rare if - -'ingle, two teacher 
great need for Inservloe oro„- non-existent. There l.e a 
or two teachers schools. s teachers in single 

such as; P’^ogrammes should c in area; 

Multiple clg,3s teaching 

' P.::::::: -- -nagement 

■Pdration of instructional no ^ a 

. ^---ornocost aids ' 

evaluation, type matoriala ing and self- , 

-h-ts. teachers guides ' activity 



- Con^'iiM! 'ri *. "juj ir 


'j 1 ■•/ 


-iV - J. ’i H t i n n '■ f ■ .up 11 3, ro-j r^ c 


- tjGi' >' f. *’■' 11*^ ; 

- To i r."; *; !;•'..-('■I 

r] .•’’'.•m 

- Klr.ir"*o*n ,P'r( | i/j 


r r,'. .n: ’l; >-■ f-h .ar/I r... f'ri 

' for i:ui]tt[le 

in'c*:.',- £1 .*n': fv.-'i- -.irnc-scnent. 


r> ' 


“ t \ri~:r^icc ytoqxr-. ..ji- vouicl 

/■ »: , M’-in-*',!'. ? 

- .'.i ‘ -i- T'V.M* f’i.' jnscr'/icc! 

« I ’’^sl .T- tj . fl-.'n,-.-"',1 7 

- U' t", i up '.'..-p ‘v’.;'. Is” you 


i-.‘ft') V'* i. ,r *-,1 iT4-*'TVtcu, ir.-iinirq (;o tuachi'rc. of 
'ungl-’ oc t-jA r.fuv voir n''‘t ‘-ncurjh. Ue noo.-t to 

fvalunto t'. ' tnc • ,f t'‘•:co,;r;j w'.o havo u-iclorponc such 

inDvirvi.Cv. tr-irM’"'?. it 'Is;* rocv ry i.o r It tnaf^cn the 

suporviPion ‘.} ; -ro th'tt wt- nre in a position to 

plan n od-Vun**"- ijss** vice training/ proQrrimrK-' in wrecis v.’hnre 
cl.'jf ic Itf. 'tr' ? nc t i c< ■ d. 


Strifcopl is f i: 


r SI' 'Visit".; '■')! 'u 11 l'.’T">dc Schoola 


oup^.i-vi si'ns rf r, Irsph 


<--t «v.r- to..icJ“,;r3 schools l.n 
inclntl*.. rwcot.ittors of srhi.oj^^ 


• r i transport fncllietc, 
tir.'ns'rivcs arc‘ not oxposed to 


rather i-icontv, 'Pr* t'■>%!:*» .v. 

‘Ufficvalt uri;i,.Mr,s, .rtaonc 
very oftr.'n t' o -/j j-urr 

thesct sci’.nol j t u P; i ons , 'D'‘-.::ru ir. a need to crl.;nt supervi¬ 

sors on thr- lur-ct,' r.irri '/f 
tcachiny s-f ratn*':,-i%‘S, prcrl 
schools, coKmuoity involv*.; 

In school T>ro''jcumm.;n . it 


the schools, oiultiply class 
ori<3 f'^c-ad by tc-jchcrs tn rultiyrado 
no’-'t and parent*!! participation 
t:i 0untl Idea to have tnservlce 


prograrntnos fior supitr'vip.r<rs ^jlono the narrie linos as those 
conducted £.,}r teach* ca of '..uJtlgradw schools„ 


of liu 11 if Schools 


Single tc*.’ch.c-r ^school.. Inaptcc of a number of problems 
sssociatnd v^ith t’-XA;, have cvrtalti dafinita advantages. They 
the only -si; -tr-ntivu t*.- duc'r'tlon of young children in 
certain rogLonn of th..' country'. nrou.ptnf' tog<'-f'cr chil-‘'ren 
c: j, “apt" .;>r,d ■'u’lltlcs as oractlsed in 
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Multigrade schools hov 3 ,ner,ts. it 1 f. f 

cnmunity living _ it develops in 'Jiildivn t>,- i.-ig,, ,,, 

iWrKinrr on their own thrnnnVi 1 .> . 

uwii r.xougn partici^^ji.ion n . 

■^ittohons. Children losrn to disphynhhh:..VC ^ ' 

-spon.Lbility _ ih, .onhshop lii.e ocg.ni..tion -.f c,nn.~ 
cells lor active participation of pnpiln, - ,,,..3 

-Mn contact with only one teacher over rrrV! „r 
■ strong teachcr-pupii relationship i, novclor.. t " ' 

c^atianal structure and thr. flcxibK^ nd- ,.r „„ 

the p. il... to 1 , nn 

^ their needs and cbMU.;,,- . p,,, 

“*^3 opportunity to indivi^ 


you think of other u.dva~ 




Xn the context of aniv«-c-,i,-«,4.. 

^''lucation itis«. of .i,,e.,i,.ry 

Eauol, ''to strength., tKa >rhM 

important is the provision nr '" ' 

for those sohoo^- n ^ coinp-tcnt t.MCh', 

.Chool... acDWs in our country hrvMo 
-■* more sensitive to the n-ori- . '-.1 

where multi nin n, Ptoblcms of r.:K. 

'■'itii,io class teaching is the nni , 

■y 'S the only alttrnitivu. 
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ivioduie No, 9 


a 


. VSI-OPi ^fiNT OF LOU C03 T /N0-CU.ST IfdPR0VI.3:.D 


lEiiCHIi' 


.G AlDii 


Dr, K.S, R'^o 


Overview : 

.-'e ore livin/i iri an ero of communication tGchnolOr^y 
and to t-ilK of low cost and inexpensive teaching aids for 
classrooras is ironical. In oar country 80 percent of the 
population live in villages and the schools located in 
these villages do not linvc even the minimum facilities and 
funds to purchase equipments ncedud foi- classroom instruc¬ 
tion. if the classroom teaching is to be meaningful, low- 
'■'ost aids have a lot of relevance and utility, t-ven the so 
called developed counti\iu-s stress the need for use of 
Luexpenaive teaching aids made out of cheap and common, 
materials and to shoi'e the ex^jeriences on the developmc:it 
of low cost education materials, so essential in any 
country. It is essential that teachers should know how to 
prepare, or procure, use and evaluate low cost aids so 
that their classroom interaction is more meaningful and 
effective. 

A young child learns more when he is actively involved 
in the learning process. Children take keen Interest in piny 
materials and are inquiEsltive to learn about the materials 
they see and observe in their immediate environment. When 
a child picks up a toy, he touches it, looks at it, moves 
it and plays with it, Ihrough his spontaneous activity, a 
child gets his fii’st understanding of the environment. Ihe 
preparation of inexpensive study or teaching materials 
with his own hands, lays necessary foundation on waich the 
child's development and achievement is built, 

Itiis module attempts to present a list of waste 
materials available and the teaching aids that can be made 
out of them. 
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Objective s : 

After completion of this modulo, vo ^ -viil “Mr- to 

1) identify the available materinlr: xn tiii 'ot,,,-.,. 
environme_int .for-propors^tion of ramplr 

2) devise ways and means to pro'-ure tho tc.--sf-f-jifij- 
aids for class teaching; 

3) appreciate the value of improvi.-r r! ni l.'' in 
education; 

4) list the resources and materials for luv, 
aids; 

5) plan the procedui-e for developin,. i'-aw 
teaching aids; 

6) design a plan to involve pupils for j p-nr 
or collection of inexpensive toaeliin; oil;-. 

A. Terminolojjy ; 


How do you define improvised aid ? 
IVhat is a low cost teaching aid ? 


Improvised aid is a term which refr.i'r, to :Mdr pm ared 
with simple materials, costing very little, by the 

children and the local artisans. Any deview th-.{ uurrtltotes 
the normal equipment or apparatus and nerve t: tu miarify a 
concept can be termed inprovised aid, lor oxa^Rplo you prepare 
a tin can steam engine with razor blades and n metal tube 
that serves the purpose to explain the principle of rtenm 
engine, we can say it is an improvised aid, A low-co.:t 
material is any material tnat is readily available In the • 
environment at low or no cost, Ihe concept ot lo. cr.t 
aching aid arised out of the use of locally available 

fiL^ L0171.Q 1 tlVOl VX tlP" 1 i-\ y-» T 

4-L, ^ local resources and technulo#^y. 

Ihus the characteristics of low nr,.= +- 

s oi low cost aids am : 

1) It IS made out of waste material, 

J It IS cheaply available, 

3) it is replicable, 

It is made by teachers, pupil, 

local artisans. 


■ s and 
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5) it does not involve nny machine to operate and 

6) it Involves the interaction of the teacher with 
Lie school community. 

B. Heed for Low-coat Teaching Ald;^ ; 

Let as examine the need for using the low cost aids. 

If you think leisurely, you may recall many situations in 
the day-to-day teaching where you might have felt the noed 
for teaching aids to explain the abstract concepts or ideas 
in your subject matter. Ihere is a saying that "One teaching 
aid is worth a thousand words”. 

The National defence exhibitions organised nnnually 
by NCJJiRT have proved to be a good way of motivating and 
encouraging children and teachers to produce low-cost 
educational materials. At the state level, similar type of 
activities are conducted by the ctate Institutes of Education, 
SChRTs and Educational Technology cells. By organising 
workshops and exhibitions at the district, state and regional 
levels, these institutions are promoting and encouraging the 
development of lov;-cost improvised teaching aids, oome 
commercial agencies are also T>roducing cheap and inexpensive 
educational materials such as games, toys, models etc. As 
the school budget does not permit the schools to purchase 
any equipment whether low or high cost, there is an acute 
need to encourage resourceful teachers to Imrpvise "teaching 
aids from available local reources. 

C. Importance of Low-cost Aids ; 

1) Economic importance ; The preparation of low cost 
play materials and aids could contribute towards 
the school becoming self-sufficient. 

2) Educational importance : For better understanding 
the coordination of hands and head is important. 

The coordination of hands and head and the over 
all confidence that pupils acquire by preparing 
some teaching aids may lead to develop some 
creative talents among pupils. Children experience 
the thrill and Joy of having created something 
which gives them a sense of achievement. 
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3) Social importance : V^en tine teacher involves 
pupils in collection and preparation of low cost 
aids, the cnildren develop love for manual work 
and labour. They work in a team and develop the 
spirit of cooperation. 


JCany^u identify the low-cost materials ? j 


The low-cost or no-cost materials that you come across 
in the local environrfient are wood pieces, packing cases, 
stones, fused bulbs, wires, seeds, grains, empty match 
boxes, cotton waste,, card board, plywood, tin sheets, 
powder tins, bottles, marble, clay and coconut sheels. 'The 
above list is not exhaustive and can include a host of other 
waste materials that are normally available in the rural or 
urban environment. Low cost aids include visual charts, 
pictures, posters, models puppets etc. prepared by the 
teacher and pupils. 


Activity - 1 ; 


Collect all the waste material that you can find in 
your immediate environment which you think can be used to 

^se low cost teaching aids. Note down the source from 
which they have been collected. 


g^^tegories of Wa.sta Materials ; 


VJe can broadly Categoi'ise the 
teaching aids according to the kind 
the material is available in nature 


resources for low cost 
of source from which 


1) ¥ood 

2) Metals 


3)' Animal and 
vegetable 
materials 


Scraps of boxes, wood pieces, bamboo 
sticks, plywaste, toothpicks, cane. 

Tin, aluminium cans, metal caps, sheets, 
iron wires, rods, bicycle spokes, 
powder tins etc. 

Bones, feathers, skin, seeds, grains, 
shells, fruits, coconut sheels, 
fibres, tree bark etc. 
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4) Cellulose ; 


5) £.Sir'then 
m^tc-rir»l r- s 

6) uth»;r 

Bntcri.'.iij : 


Acti vity - 2 : 

C?!tcf:orit. rj f.tic 

Activity 1, 

Activity 3 : 

Usin.:! tno m-Uc*ris coULCt^.uy you devise o smiRll 
teaching nlu. in. f f,ut, iinu of procn-Jui-'e nnd mstci-iair. 

used (Itulicatin#;: f|ur»ntlty) . 

Low-coat Tcachiniir»: Ald,i : 

1. Vfood Malerini.a t 

Cloth clips dressed in cj-epc paper or cloth make 
amur"'ng J'/lls, 'Ihuy can be dressed up to show the 
costumes nf different people or of familiar 
characters, IVicsc tifiurcs can also be used as 
stick pUfvpt ta or in shadow plnys. 

OR 

Boxes; Two or more orange ^ apple crates nailed together and 

painted or oapered make a working table for assembling 
materials or show a demonstration. To preserve 
specimens or exhibits, two big boxes can be nailed 
sidewise. Cigar boxes, chalk boxes etc. are shaped 
as plates and cam be used to paint pictures, 
alpnabcts, md numericals for language learning, 
story board and simple arithmetic. Stnall packing 
Cases are used to prepare dio rams. Geometrical 
shapes, displtiy uoards, frames and holders for 
lenses can be made out of waste wooden boxes. 

%5ools ; These ore used as wheels and rollers for toys, 
doils, ttc, as pujluys and animals, spools cut 
into hall scree ns knobs of doors, handles etc. 
'pools glued to A fiat base can make a teat tube 
hoIde-T or a pan stand* 


ii< wspaps. rs, corrugated sheets, card 
bf.ard, cotton, wool, masonite, sand 
paper, pc .er plates. 

c:ir^y, rtment, planter, atones, marble. 

huhl-or tubing, sheets, plasticin, 
pi ar,tics, glasspanes, light bulbs, 
ttxbC;,, etc. 


materials collected above in 
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2. Mt- tal s ; 

Metal ladles are used as candle holders and wall 
cases. Typewri-ter spools or film roll spoolr iTovide 
■ wheels for toy carts and dolls, .'/ires, nails and 

bicycle spokes form n part of any toy making activity, 
ocience models and improvised apparatus art made by 
using empty fruit juice cans, caps, and f]c,<ililc 
metallic wires, Ketal caps nailed to tjoards in 
patterned clusters make intei-’ecting display or 
numbericals, alphabets, musical instruments, hol.krs 
etc. Jingle sticks are made from bottle caps by 
hammering the tops flat and nailinp three or four of 
them loosely to a small wooden paddle, 

^ _ or Vegetable sources ; 

^ones and horns can be carved into shapes of various 
animals, trees, rings and school decorative articloL 
F^sh scales can be used to ? variety of pictorial 
u.^cs. The scales can be coloured and pasted into 
hand-drawn figures to depict different costums, 

Gathers and shells are used to make models cf 
animals, toys, and other decorative items. Seeds 
with cotton ™cke nic« dolls or difXorant shapor. of 
antmals for teaching elementary level science. 

Paper ; 

orrol'leTi't"" 

Paper ba* " ° animal and geometric shapes. 

interest*; ouT 

n.ache mask!. ^ ' 

Activity - h I 

Soak overnight in warm water small hi ^ 

Pour Off the excess water until +h "" newspapers, 

add one eighth part of 1 i • i ^ Paper is nearly dry and 
moulded like moi^t - glne. Bie product can then be 

it hardens and can t u-^ ^ shape one desires. When dry 

be used for making p^p^e^rTV'’ ““ 

lebgely 03 ed for maM^rb . ' 

artifiei.i f,„ covers, figures 

material:! '> oL! 

S retched, pu;led, twisted, rolled 



into Piny kind of shapu . In the prepnration of diogrnmas 
laminated paper is of great help as the basic material for 
scenic bac;i.ground and elevated landscapes. 


5- Cla y M a terials ; 

iJoft mud, clny, cLinkurs, and rocks find ^.^normous 
us^; in apuariuus or vivariums. Clay is used for 
makinn dolls, figures, puppf.ts, fruits, vegetoblt 
landscapes or dioramas. L-laster of Paris, and 
adhesives ar'C use ! for making wall plaques, relief 
maps and figures. Tlii. procedure is to cast a mould, 
dry it and lightly sk. tch the intended design on the 
surface. Ci^nve tills di.sign in i‘elif by removing the 
D-arts of the sur-f-.-ce that are not in the pattern. 
,iand t/ajicr is used to .smoothon it and thc.n it is 
painted with re quin, d colours. 

6, Other date rials ; 

fAxilc preparing any low-cost material for teaching 
purpose.s, no other mate-rial finds as extensive use 
as the broken piocGs of glass, plastic sheets and 
rubber articles. Ihesfc materials are required for 
joints, connectiors, ana acting as a base or 
separating walls. Ink and horlicks bottles with glas 
tubin/j serve the purpose, of »/oulfe*s bottle for 
carrying out simple exiJcriinents in general science. 

Ihus by a little initiative and imagin'^tion one- 
can convert any waste material available in the 
environment into useful and educationally worthwhile 
teaching aids. Some of the low cost aids that can be 
prepared by the teacher for classroom teaching, 
whether science or humanities are listed below : 


Activity 


I----------- 

1 Suggest suitable activities for each of 
I the following. 

1) Primary colours 

2) Optical illusion 

3) Globes and relief maps 
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4) Diorf^smas 
5; Geometric shapes 

6) iiot and cold air cur ents 

7) Newton's colour disc 

8) Periscope 

9) Persistence oi vision 

10) Air pressure, compressed air 

11) Fir extinguishers 

12) Simple printing mr-'chine 

13) Language aids 

14) ihumbtack models 

15) Lclipses, Day and Night 
10) Slide projector 

17) Display bords 

18) Steam ergine 

19) Time Clock 

20) Grammar Clock 

21) Puppets and dolls 

22) Archimeds' Principle. 


^rces of information nf_l ^w~coGt Tunchina ; 

The names and addressed of some in-iitntim ^ • 
pioneering work in this .r-. ^n.,iItuUcn, dning 

H1J.S area arc : 

Central Institute of Educational r 
N-C.E.R.t., Ne« T.c..noi„,.y, 

- Vitoam aarsbhal Community dclenou Untre 

Ahmedabad (Gujrat). ^ntru. 

- Klanore Bharati, Paii^ ripari^ Vill u-o 

Boshangabad (M.p.) ' ’ 

- &clai Stork and He search Centre Tiioni. 

Ajmer CHaJaatban). ■ftionla, 

^traniketan, Velianad, Trivandrum Diat. (Kernla) 
Stnte Institute of Education i u 
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other Activities ; 

1) P^eparb a plan of action to (Itvelop 3 teaching 
aids and liat toe objectives, materials required, 
and the topic or oubjtct for their use^ 

2) Identify the institutions and resource centrLS 
in your locality from where you Cron get help for 
developing low-cost aids* 

3) duggest ways of sharing the physical facilities 
and materials colitcted by you with other schools 
in the neighbourhood* 


REFi^Rii^lCi^S 


1. NCERl - 'InstTvice Teacher Education Package' for 
PMOST, 1908. 


2, Laybourn and Bailey « 'Ttaching Jcience to the 

Ordinary Pupil', 

3. Vittich and dchaeller - 'Audio Visual Materials'* 
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INSTITIJTIQ- AL PL AWMT10 


Dr. Saroj Pandrey 

Tntroducti or 

This module ai..is e.t dovelooirg in DIET personnel en 
insight into various arpcota at iiistitutional planning and 
enhancing their ability to undertake various problems ul 
tiieir Instituti "ns, and solve them at the institutional low. 1^ 
utilizing institutional resources. 

Sfou are aware that educational planning has been going 
on in our country since independence, yet it has not yielded 
the desired result, V/e are yet to achieve the basic 
cunt)txtutlonal promise of providing free and comoulsory 
education to each and every child upto the age of 14 years. 
Drop out rate among school going children is alarming, 
wastage and stagnation is high and most of the girls are cut 
of school, Education is always being criticised as Irrelovani: 
to the needs of society, 

India is 3 country with vast regional disparities and' 
diversities. The needs tind requirements of a school sitaateci 
in remote interior of eastern region; may entirely be- diffc 5 : 
from a school in the southern or western part of the country. 
Even in the same region peftple have different habits, nec-rls 
and priorities. Our planning system is highly centralized 
in the sense tnat ail plans are propai'ed by the ctr,tre nnd 
implemented by the states. It has been mainly an inverted 
pyramid-everything trickling from top to botiom. The indldidusl 
(.teacher and institution has completely b.-en forgotten in this 
iprocess. The needs of Individual insltuation is that which is’ 

, felt by the planijers and not by its teachers or principal or 
.students, parents and local comraurilty. They have no say in 
I trie process of planning. Principal and teachers are, there 
I only to 'accept' and 'implement*, without knowing the 'why' 

I and 'how' of the plan. 
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Hence decentralisation o£ planninf, ir o ^ 

aximum utilization of existing rebourcf.s i \f u , 
functioning of educational institution, L. ah i *-,4 cv»tv 
institution should prepare its own oluri an the n-. da f.-.u, 
by its principal, teachers and studOi ts, utUi/inp^ 
resources. Institutional olanning will tho-.l^.r, » .ird-.a the 
wnole educational plaiming in the country n.-.r*' 

It Will give^right direction to the eduo.t arai p 1 
iG country i.e. the upward oirecti^n - ^r^mr^ L tt-rr t' 
Institutional planning is. thus, a planning of the ^schtol/ 
by the school and for the scnool. 

Qbnoctlves 

_ ng. Afx.r co«pxetion of thf. moUnJe ,y,„ „i u be obU 

1) define the oonoept oi i,e tituUor. .1 
planning, 

2) Realise the Importance of institution a ni,,„ 

fatr^ ™ p---- 

■ thrc^LiT “i.d deter,..tne 

t; Assess the availablo rrsourrr., , . 

6) Formulate oro^act for : ^ traints. 

7) Understand\hP + -titutional clwalopraont. 

pla^Jn; ^■‘“*H..t,onal 

Evaluate the proffre^c- -r > 

9) Utilise the f! sf , PPstitutlra.al plar . 

formulating a L ^'‘dfltutlo,„-,l oiar for 

s new pLan, or revising the sane nlan 
£°gC££L°fU nstltutiona1 ^ 

By now you must hove 

tional planning is Semocra-H ■’■"'titu- 

of educational planninn in la in the field 

^ School is an 



unique huiiicin institution. It exists to achieve certain eii.is 
and ideas of tho cominunity. Each s^'hool has its oi//n specific 
aiffls and ohacctives, its own priorities and needs, and :ts 
ovm specific v/ay of solving its prohleia, It is a systematic 
aporoach to prc-pci c cemprohensivG plans for educational 
development at the institutional lbvc'l„ The concept oi 
institutional plan envisages a programme of development on.' 
improvement hy an educational institution on, the hasis o/ s 
felt needs and resources nvailahle or likely to be civadlal-c 
with a view to improving the senool proerammo and schord, 
practices. Tho plan may be of a longc-r or shorter durati'c. „ 

Thus the institution he to identify its own pi-oblrms, 
debi'rmino its own priority of nt-- ds and lind out Its own 
solutum hy utilising availabl-. local rLSOirces. 

Iristitutiojjal planning la a coooerative effort of dil 
the partic 1 p.iiits of school organization - the principal, 
teiichors, students, parents and local coim.iuiiity. 

Activity Sheet Ho.l 

Collect 
Coliate 
Dincu;p 


.i^jctive ot Institutional Plan 

Rn institutional plan soccifically aims at i 

1) Qualitative improvement of the school 
organisation, 


1. Define the concept of Institutional 
planning. 

2. Discuss the need of institutional 

planning* 

3. Wri i,e a few nevitonoc auout the 
advantage of douentruli^ed planning 
over contra Used plan. 



2) Reductiovi of xha incideL''jo oi 

irop-out aaon£ school chll.irui, t.,., 

gmtral adailnlobralion, school or,.i ’ 

equipment etc. 

3) To provide educational l.icllltlos for the ,..r«,ln. 
population in different age-proupr, in tr.i ) oo’. li r 
where institutions ere loco ted, 

In s t i tu t i o na 1 P1_,cm 

While making an irstitutional plan y;.,, anoulj Sn. „ th. 

lollowang points in mind-!?' 

1) The plan should bo prepared on the needs of the 

00 . as indicated by school st fl, 

2 ) It should utilise the resources aviiiu Mo 

3) “immunity to the j.nximur,,. mr'.t 
has to be s cooperative ventur. of : hr or;. 

school staff and the .otudo to. . ‘ 

^ It oliouid be goal-oriented. 

schoM? ^"■P’-oveliont .a.n weil -r 

school development. 

It should not be rielj rh, 4 -unv • l , 
continuously developing '' 

r^oV" -tlvatiin cn 

nanegement. community .anl the 

Activit y Mn ? 


1. the needs and its priorities 

your institution. ' 

Find out the objectives of any oru^- of 
these institutional needs. 

^ist the G c: •-c-n +-i l 

Irstitutf ^ chiractcrlstlcs of 

s citutional Play. 


Cd'i.ci 
Co J late 
Di scjSE 
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SiejP„s. jPI Inst i tati tjrw il P lan 


The 


folloivirig 


f-.ttps irc- invc-lved in institute 


ennl 


planning. 

1) Survey the felt needs of school and resources 

:iVaialnl& or iiK<.ly to be nvnilable in the school. 

Insti tutiojihl plui ring iT>.iy be needed in one oi‘ itioi’s 
of the foliov/Lng areas. 


i) Student services; 

ii) Faculty ijaprovenient progrrjiift.es^ 

iii) Building and equipment; 

Iv) Extension and other programmes; 

v) General administration; and 
vi) Financial managemr-nt. 

2) Determine the priority of needs and work out 
alter .native choices in the light of osscssed. 
resources nr.d future needs. 

3) Formult.tc and prepare the plan. 

4) Execute the plan within resources and with 
maximum of efforts, 

5} Evalurite the elan for improvemunt. 


Activity ho. 3 


Coliect 

Collate 

Discuss 


P£0fi gs.,.Qf Institutio nal Plamilnn 

By now you have got the idea that institutional plan 
is a cooperative effort of the principal, teachers, students, 
parents and the local community. Th^ needs should be 
iientifitd by ail and available local i a sources should be 
utilized to achieve the plan objectives. Now the question 


Give H list of steps necessary for 
institutionf)! plan keei-ing in view the 
need of your inti tut ion identified by 
you unrlicr. 



is how to mal<e the actual plan? How to for-'u.) . t.. - 
on felt r.eed of the institut. oi,? There rhr; r -t 
process of preparing an institutional 

a) Normative stoge; It involves 4 oter«.Jr;i;„'' v/h .t 

should be lorir; 

i} liiStabllshncnt of sieiS ajj j 
objectives, 

b) Strategic stogc-i It irivclves V\rnat c?nj b? i'-no i 

ii) Iclentification .:f nad;,: r.n,; 
pr Ob lens. 

iii) Assessment of r\.-sourcx s 

iv) Determination nf n'l.riti.-s 

v) Formui.vLion of p'lnn. 

Vi) FinaliEati on »,)i elan. 

o; Operational etage! it Invclver. acLual Im; !., contUip., 

Of plan i.c. 

Vll) Work plan n-r i.PMcKnl-.p.lo,, 
vlli) Monitorlnt; ana evUnation 
Of plan. 

ix) Revision of plan. 

Activity Nn.h 


Suppose you want to oy'e'roola The 170717 " 
frop-out in your sohool. Prepare a U-.t 

Programea you woulj 
nitiate m order of priority. 


Colif ci 
Coilntii 
Ms cuss 


Revision or evaluation of the alan • 

It should be a corti-mm, ^ important. 

accordingly. The experipn con bo modified 

utiupod as 

Evaluation ahould be done by^hrLhocl ' 

but sometimes evaluate r. u school '>uthoriti€s themselves, 

required. ™ “Vernal authority m.ay ulao be. 





* 


3) f-rc ill.' arictoristics "iiicl admtficcs of 


ir.p 
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module l-Jo.o 
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n O/t ;icK 


ur' 
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Objectives; 


Contents 


Tn>. .TOdale )n .ictivn '“rij.;, ijs 

reader t'-. ; 

know what is Research ^ 

under,oUnd t.h .■ a..V£po-t ,occ* -f n, 

hove tne ole " perccpti .n .f Ac Li R 
Eduor-tlon ; 

know 1liC‘ importance o> nci* .j< «< • - 
as well : s (. T tJi j.iroc;e' ■, w r ^ a f. ■ i* 

.open out the .. trateri e. 1 jj' t,. 
teachers to under toko .r/»j ,, ,,, 

cite ^Gcxfic probidini; wnich ■- ». . j j,,, 

teachers ls Ac Lion ^V.-t-e. rob pro.u,r t.... 


-r'u.j in 


i u t.,. ■, c-i 


J i 1 
( ■* u il , » 






1• Research 

2. Research in Education 
Ai Action R-ese.'rch 
4. ictirn Researcn i-nd ^^-’cl'ers 

.,wtvatl.,n Of i'MChari '.t Ic. x ,i, 

D. ProDieiiJs -for Acti...n Rescv*. .* 

7. ilteps in Acci 'c Res^ ;rvh 

7.1, ot: tement oJ -the Prohlev 
7.2 Hypothesis 
7-3 i^ample 

7.4 rool,3 and ieclini-'iuos 
/■5, data ooiie-Q-tj -n 
7-S Analysu Md 
'-7 Practical InpUoat,..ns 
^ggestive studies 

T' Research 

Tradionally, research h■. <- h 

o:f intellectual exerci =!« ■ ^ wl edc,ed p u -m area 

truths Of ufe_ ^ •P'^^sPit .f o,st,h- ..hj,nc fund,'- 

is e.xlusively uea.it and ‘ioi.^n 'that 

only. Research, as ^’'-•"■orvod f. - iatelicctu. 

seat o.t wisdom,' ^ viov,'<et| the.' 
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Resjarcb is thougnbi'uliy opeltout, sVstai.ir.ticaJ.iy 
designed ar-d very lutt-O y cji'.durted crcvtive scti'"ii:y. 

In modern timeSj rrsearch himj b.,corne a pr-.rt end p--rCcd. 

L'i each, '"'nd r-;vcry hb -l.;,'.. cnc, HesstirOii i\uri Duvelop.^Mnt 

(RJ<D) unit ojnsti uites . n 1 myortant i-ring of' erch -nd ^V'-ry v/eil 
astablished insti ourioii, ordrniza tion and ost-bli -u'r-fj.'f 

prevails a rose.i'''C;i oultur.- i.i ai.'.iost .aXl depart.aent.s 
present day lile* 

Rese?rch loada tc ir.nov-ti .‘ns- Roroarch results xn new 
theories -.nd discovories- i cxencv is enhanced and qurli by 
of production io i.nprjvad upon by research nrogr-irnies. 
Civilisation of trie d<?y in all Its iocets is .locredited to 
research of oriu kinci cr anotiinr. 

Research is an insi>:-ht£u3 learning. It is apassi->n h r 
Isorned people, h creative mind finds its real lire '.n its 
resesirch prograamo. In the quest of achieving exc^llencD in 
huanoh life; resrarch is ? momentous jiove.nent of rnsea.c’ch-' 
oriented people. 

Research is like a mission of misolonary like people ro 
render a huu-jie service to humrmty in mission-ry like spirit. 

2. Research in IiduccLlon 

fiducitl^'P. ban o.v.iie to function an n .s-pecific process- 
pro gr? pane enunciatod by ihu s^icioty fch-t is ^ocifiCdll.y r/e.-nt 
for rccilit-.ti ng the healthy r-tllround growth find development 
0 1 children. In tills n-m-malcing, character-building pa-ocess^ 
there are maiiy pertinent questions uhich h-vn bean, very 
scientifically in.swerel by the rasearen workers engaged 
tn educational research. It is on tbj basis of -ducational 
research findings that a number of vital tneoriea of learning 
have been developed., aiethoas of teaching have been irri /ed at 
adequate guide lines for caiTiculum construction h.:>ve been 
i °*^alh:ed out for the children of different age groups, 'i'h« 

- entire system of pedagogy has been greatly benufittod ,ffid 
' ^‘^^-ched by the valuable contribution made to it by research 
'in guidance/educ^'tion, 

i 

I Educati.onal research has esteblisited educ-.tion as a 

^ scientific process. Thi.s hps fetched, Research In jSducatlon 
I s place of aundamental iuportence in the entire spectrum of 
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■ t* -n, 
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i 't,-rs 

'-‘I ■ si^ 
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a, 


neseciEch activity in tho s^ci.-M.y, > ■’! j;- * 

education is ljeln£ rscognlsucl -f. v . -i ; 

Ciscin. tijii^ tc the educati ni-l r ''.urr. 

by researcherengaged in any di.rr.if,.!. v n 

recenilyj, rese.jrchar.. in ,ci'' ’.'.tl ‘d ■ 
the lield,'^>rher,.i in the proceaa V odac .-n nn'.a- 
hducotion has been the do nmn of rm 

wer- n t fonad actively involved 3 .., tf’ . 

Hjv-var, these r.',ce,.rch w'rkern h v .tj-.o.;. ^ 

Sn.)d a-ncunt of c.nscructive res;-rc.; ,a,U ^ 

who ana actually running 'th. e or ccs- f .jo ■ v 
the field research v._.rker.3 i.- -lor. U ,, j 
upon what the teachers sho-id tcaci; ,r: 
how t- te ,c 3 h and how rut to te-.ch, -.wi a ■ , j r; j . 
should not teach. The kind of rcao-^.^h i-uj 
3 eseorch vmrkers is known .5 pur.>^recerrcfh i j., , 
research, nor:i,ative research ^nd hi.*oric 
axgnirrcance of the contribution rh-.i. . . , 

education by these researchers c h ‘rd) V . , / ‘ ' 

a3oy one. Actually they const! tuf' LhV tV , T f 
Who have bunt the modern syste. of^.ducjll, 

3» Action ReStarch 

application, n.it on th ^ • Ai ' ■’ * -d 

nor up op general appllr tr^n *'>- 

settins. Its flndiag^ '■ " -J- 

Its purpose itu, 0,;; o.il vi. rrafil 

the practices? •. •^•P-t/ye those ■•/< ■ . r-y 

b. *,j X VI i,, I,', 

- «• y, 

-ntfce Hall XntUa, iXh'hp. >/. 

movement°ii''Sdu^;gJJ^ IS more or le^.^ ., ^ v r^ ’ 

teaohit^ ^cron. in this type ,-c v.«‘ *^'-*^^'1 xn tr d-'ctu 

cachin,^ and educational ^ becsrrch, t..,. r-.s.:rs 

colleges art found to be -Ch >ol,, „„,d 

aauoatOn, .ctl.n YYY in 

practising pGrsonriel i n ti ' i’nsocrcn In ..fhitiii the 

=ybten,etlc Assigns ohneseLcr^Y -’-'n-.U .,• 

n- them o» tlvt rnancrCnd iati 

rcuun, ,utt,3. ^ tha.selve.i h,»™ o r-he In 
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1, R6iae'u'"r.h Te cncrc 


Aoti ^ri r.. S',".;r: h ia - kind C resL’ rr;h in jduc i-.i-.a, 
t;::; need l-T -vi^hici’i ia xul .* bv purs^ns in jotijn iri cb. 
of aduci'.ti-ai. For ?:nir> ro.^c.ii it is k lown .'•■..a Aoti.ai it. cli. 
These res.'i-rcbGf’a ^ir-a nijstiy t;e,0Lcher'-r<.',b'enrchtTs who o n.-j.ar.t 
b:-ne research and t(?st coe validity of its results in f.no re. J. 
te-‘chin, 5 -ln rninfj sxtU'tijns. These actiojn resec.rchei:'.-; -x‘„ 
supposed t-' h'>ve r^iiL ourvye'-t''ves of tneir resesT^'cli piotl 
■vt liand^ It helps tho.Ti J jr.i!Lile'’‘.e -neir rnsitpitful hyp ."tiiesi c 
0 r toe prJble.-i, to d . 


bctcinf;:, inti iction R-.rjet.rch, on. tne pare of tc";ch.;ru 
.Tii-^niferLs thrlr gouuinc c nc-rn f>r oo. .> day-to-day pro’ole.iis 
that they Uio-iselvet; f 'Ce in tii tor teaching profession, ihoy 
research v/i eh ru'i uryps t.j understand the protle.Ti, find its 
solution aiiu i.npDvo upon their tea/hin-; ofiicieacy. It adds 
to tlieir c etcncy end ef.fecti.vea.n'ja in te iching profes'toon. 

The fetoing of acnoijiplistoion t which they happen to nur bui-e -oi 
tuG successful co;rpieti.>ti jf tutor action rese‘rch projects, 
iiakes teachers still fie .nore creL'tivo «aa vent-ures^j.u-: in the 
i-ffor.iiance /f tnelr duties. While substantiating eh:- efiuctivene 
of the process educati )n as ■; wh-jlu, action-rese'rch poist d 
teechers .nrike a noteworthy headv/iay lu their persou.;] ni well ■ 
in their profesciori'd growth and devel ipynent. 

Tfc'Achers involved in action research are deeaiad to ba 
coriacientious teachers, dutiful teacL.ors v;ho hove j.n. ardent 
desire Co do their best in tiiv- tea.:hing profession. Teachers 
v/iio cherish n^ inklings for ^inaiysing their d,a,y'-to~day problems 
in teaching may bo taken as devoid of a tru:. love for their 
teaching profession. They '.re just teacliei's by dint '■'f their 
-wn pressing cocqDulsiona who have yet to develor the required 
cc.init,-,lent to ch^Jrprofession, 'd-eacliers who feel proud of 
teacning professioii as their beloved career enjoy undertc-king 
action research projects as a matter of their pet pastime. 

Involve, merit in Action Research should be t<oken as 
: the teachers’ own prerogative. It should not be 

I ^-^posQtj upQj^ them. Action research should be taken by teachers 
' 3 matter of ineir own sweet .vill. What is urgoii-tly warranted 
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in this direction j .s the ' .| j 

for under t-king njitioa r-st--re ; urogr.v.,. *4^ , , 

of their routiao pnfesr-ijnU rl-lig-ij ..r. 

-j. j'locivation of Teachex’s for Action Her*.' trr-.h 

xor a].i practical purposes* v.'t.iTT, *.i p|, 

and lu the interesb of ceaCh^/if-T uuoJri n a;; 
o f’Sciast.i;n for action resenrcu, Res. 
i-!-■ 1 s Gupplernen-ced v/itli '’chi.vti 
bec-VTies really 


■■ V 

rcoi 


^ tor. 


' ... ■ " ' id h :aj 

to 

--'-twien by rr. 

rese'^ren of t^rncUc d .1. .if/ nd " 

ensuing era of reforr. Jn educ^ti-n. d,.r,„vo. ,, ..j,.,. .r*,'"'’ 

.supported by acti xn c.search re. e.- c p' " 

'->->eiiv.u efr research sake i-athout h'Ving .ou ? ; 1 » ^ 

on the teaching.,le rnxng .trat^gios doing 1 .n V,- 

process Of education. Research in ..duc.ti r u : . 

It prevails upon tie prevailing though Ls an i ,n.’ ^-V"" 

the sysxei: of edueaxi^n v/nen it j.,-; cc.^.na.nv . ' 

i n-■s.'T^rn „„ 1 c.u.unii '.ijy <, c’v:a t 'U ov 

- s..rvice c..assrooni teachers and ovd m. : 

of schools, • - - U Mi.u nd.ac’.a,a- fc-rs 

th», *.-u. ,:.a ,.,c. 

leir doy-te-d,y pertddant ,ueatl _„s a. .: „ -i- .. t 

X -nd. y^oy 3dould .. e„cdura«ad td d-^cd.,, ^ . '! ' f' 

wOl-ddsdgned liiy.stlgrtlm. i„t ■ t;.- tlr u •„ ' ’ i 

tr-.ey h.Tppe„ t, i„ thetr dm ■. ' ■*■■'"'■ f'-'t 

ar. really actlya i„ their dutt 'a;,oh..r3 

invdlyed ;n actiae research. ” ™ 

reaearoh at the've rrthr "idlThtu.!!,..-, actlcn 
teaching to.c.ers' 

refresher cjursea cn aotic- tfe.-cn. rs sli.uld h .ve 

Shjuid tut be oveiv.la .daa '*’”!*■ *^1.' m Kervii-,, fiey 

with ether sohcji duties let ttnssra ..-n tufbhiua and 

Programte ar action researoh ^ ^'-ht 'f auite 

seminars m schools can be 10,1^'^'’. rce -rch 

hg the teachers to t'tke un . ^ useful for .iotlvat" ■ 

investigatlins at their PmM.u.s for 

=->-ice con also be institute ■' •Py 

headmpster/princir i ■ school..; f .. 

y teachers t. ^arry ^n-Pcti.n if/o.d.-ncc 

eads Of educational institutivnrsh^'ui']'’•' Acta.aiy 

instill an in.<7)irntioQ 
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cjj.jngst teT^icx’s l.'t' ijUi\:uin^ -’C i,L >n vV’ae.;ro'i .u"' 

]'ho rie'id.'i^S'cer si'iJ'nl;: '-Is:., fj niul-i:,-' ‘(.ti-.rx .r''rs.,.'--.rc.h 

^ocjfjns in. vf-i" nil s. te.*;..! .jI. te c. -i'.'-. oh -xlfi be nc tiv'cly iuv./lv 
Tiie hefid.iirKl-r ii'-djrs no.LdO aev„-r bo C.jUc.rl f, il,. ; : 

rjrovi .iinp ms J m.-d rship fcj .'’ct -1> r se •rc.j';i's in, nl;; scho J. 

If nra CLly intcy-st jd in nc ti ^n rer.o-‘ l’ oh, its 
j^in-iiciaJ ,'sp.c. c sU'Uln bo ovoflo-.f jid set ' oine s.. v -yc/ 
casuf'lly. Teachers ir.Vilvad 'n act* > i x* .oc.; jr ro.'d''' to 


enter into it, .'lay n^^ed rin'.aci .-J. as xst nco tj oapport to .•! r 
re^.s.arciJ pr:-;:-'I'ts. .’li ch .ugh a c.’.jgo sor..'tiny .i-iy to vt.r/ ..lach 
decirr'blo bc!‘.. ro sr-.icti. aiinp fin ,nai-1 r,&:-i3tanco t: tho to Ci^oi ’ 
t'^r their nct;u.n rt-'searrix orojonts cut it ah.-uld be d.n.,* v/i tij ..n 
opi'n h.iari without ..ny r.'-iic* or jjrojudice t.:--,",rds the cjnowru.oi 
te=iche.t's. At cn.,; n i.iie t' ne, true .oti..n rose-.rciier ah.jtil d 
navor mind and h v the- plensun-. :.f fm-nicing his re&i.o.rci' -''r-j.ii 
liii:! ox-m P'Seket, fcoe. iio sh*. .lirl n'xt t-ke it na tajJmg to his 
purse. He snoald t-ko it .-is tio i.iist desirable i nvest .e.-nt 
hib persjn-l growth and s'-tisf cli>n. .1 true rnroarcoor ch.-uln 
not depend upon the .oeroy of poojtl x Vv-ho ;ii,.tt-or in tho prO'- es' 
of. snnctioiiing fin.xncial g'^antr-; t^ tiieir proposed re.'^ieoJ‘'.'-h 
projects, A rose.'^rcri sh.-uid b., taken a,s v-nission tc>words Vviii>;..h 
a sacrifice of sn-is .noney uiust be ‘'-uken .o a matter of privil-p 
NCERT, UGC, and CisIR h«'Vu el-ab;r.ate programr.es and ache:.'ios t' 
fiaonce rose.irch iirojects. Simiirr schemes shjuld rise be 
IncorivJr.'itLd in the schemea ’ f DiETa. 


NCE-iT runs a GemAnar Headings Programioe for actxon 
rc'search projects. Selected projects .-.ro awarded a ;;;arit 
certificate of fiati .nal Aw-ard with n prize jLiney of .j. 'tuhiO/- 
eacn. Similar schemes of reinforceoient and rec-ognition nn-d ‘ e 
launched at State and I/istrict lovel.s, too. Actioti researchers 
sh-iuid get incentives in die xor.a of additional incre..ienfc.s and 
out-of~turn promotions in ttieir professioniil careers. the 
xorc; the St^te sh:juld give wide publicity to the best adjudged, 
actljn research projects as tiriey ni;.iy really deserve. 

t). Prnbxems for Action Research 

I'hore can be e long list "-f problems which con be 
con^iidered for Action Rtisearch. Ts ’Cliers themselves are xhe 
rigixt persons to select cheir own problems which miL-phP be 
haunting thexi in their vxirk. Aowevex*, for illustration sake, 
some ,.f -tile problems can bo eniistod as i 
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Students may be studied for their j 
~ Study habits, 

" Motivation for studies, 

Attitude towards studies, 

- Likings for each other, 

- Likings for teachers, 

” Family backgrounds, 

- Attitude towards hometask, 

" Adjustment at home, 

~ Aujuscraent in tne school, 

- Mental Health, 

- lu and Creativity, 

- Perception of teachers* quality of teaching, 

- Perception of environmental factors af recting t.^yiv 
growth and development. 

Perception of School Organizational Climate, 

- fecial needst 


A student who is found to be an exceptional one (gifted, 
slow learner, delinquent, quarrelsome, handicspp ed) maybe 
studied with the help of Case Study method) . 

thouehrar*^^^^^ designs like the following ones Cfan aJ.ao be 
tnought of under Action Research programmes ; 

on the loarnina of 

students in terms of tneir aoado.nic achievement. 

- Teachers' preparedness for teaohinc and students’ 
learning thereof. 

- A comparison of the effectiveness of methods of 
teaching. 

can T “ -hods, teachers 

Odd tiiicer info small out very uciQ-rnn 

action researchei\ders°rito4°""" a researcher, also the 
hie o* Plan ef ^,tlon. activity, he visuollse,. 

7. Steps in Action Research 

Its "" Illustrated for 

various steps as under ; 
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E *" lu. 

.i'.ClT... l, r i-‘ 

'V:; 

probleaijf 

th 
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*4 'V . 
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I 

fch.* * 

per.^iauv 
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i vj, !i . < » 
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7-1 CU i 

r'fri cn. 



for exA'J'.’s 1 ■'» *'•■■ ' "■■ ’.•!-rve; ‘ u;t 'jr'.ii'ni;. ,.'u 

fjutid ni-'t iJ. lin#.,* r, ri ^ i-rudj.C':,. .. 


perfor..i%ncc i.;: 

ox -... J 'S’ ti • ‘‘U 

1 ■ u’i cr'.d'' u.c- 

'to tu‘ v: 

contenticti. "hi 

;ru ru»,„ l.«: 

r' .■■»’ n.u *' 'r 


tr, inj<e s 

r.jury u.•'.*'•.■•• 

u«. is' s'u.dl: 

it J V/s Jl ■ 1 

context, oriy r» 

’JL ** t '..,.'3 3 

■ iu.' stody 

utud',‘n1„ 

towardiu s dual or 

i, Is’uif cu-y 

r t,r nr, tod tn • t a 

tiuttui ..r 


tov,ard !5 studi^T* ■'./ I-'' i3ifJ '..ca ;-y .n.-ny i'.ctor'.* Ifit To- 
action r-'suircner* h.^v .y i ■, ...Av ''rne's vat!' tiie i ^ , iJ 

study of s ^'tdC'i '"‘.t.ti t . rds *v J •• i\yt 

cOiicern'»d wl ch tnc T.-A'*f>Vr, < :.;i.'jj, up oi r.tit yl 1 ov/infij to 

buildup iu-alti.,y -v.ttituu',' >'• i rAu ^"Utc t;*w.<rdc tlUilr studu j.'j, 
SOj hfc ro'W'; t.. tc .u f ux.* Action He.’c. rc-u 

probJei'i >4S ; 


Sl'^JDY 


<l.h 




AAri'i’ dE X.; ,.HDS 


7.2 Hypi',tiecis 


A tjpcth. fjir j a <^ 1 ...' Vj uC'J,! '-t'd a!r5R>,er u- tuic reseir'f 
■jcoblejii under Jnve^-.ti,v ti.'u.s* I’t ilJu vtr.jlou purely n 
tentative 'in^wer lo t-uo in tisu b" scScawi*^^' wiii nti 

tbe rese-;roAer ’. 1 '.y fet irat-'* hir rejecircb acti/i t/. 
bypotlissis is exr -iavd i''«r ii^h rscc--pt.'v.-ce 'f* i-u,;cctien o»'’ 
tee bp sis ' tuu ^'Iradiur.s/ rossj^ tfc s'* the rei'CnrcIi study. 


In the A»fj 7 c. Cite* rirne,,^ca probleaif toe teuuner he.; 
'Jndert.'ikeu tl study wi. to l-A- notion l4i'-t stodersi-; f'dl 
*""..0X6 aoftde.Jtiu '1 evo.'Herat up to hiti ox*.ectrit?'ui.*'.' 
because o.C tSu-ir inck of heal toy -t-titude towards ttaeir 
studisjj, Ti.t-'j." tO/. I-' 

* *^0t rh.-ri;d. 


'■ood 


.'1 


tili nk s tile b n Lu don t. e 
r. 1 or.i tive i.tt'ltujde tow^irus 
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t . s . 


-i '’i 


tllGijT' S t’UdXfS, Poti ■(’h'i cy +11 1 

■. , cnis, btie iiypotiiG.si t . v. . , 

De tormulated nq ' * ' - . , 

as, Students .1 . ck 

attitude' tov.rds tlieir studies.' ^ 

-Tt may be pointed oi-t th s ^ 
encti nve'f’v qrtinn .0 1 /cry ,■ 

h,rnn+h ■ researcii p ro bl ©..< a.ust n. ... , 

hypothesis, (bother fclnn s-f-., 

the question of ^ i,;:. Liv.- 

4 su..on of the research probie^n »:iu, . 

straightway start wiih his jnve.f-’ I c 

answor to the problem. ’ ^ns to - 

7o Saniple 

ror the etudy or ,^y rese.-.roh prow., . . 

,-od itts el30 dot re -wrod f ■.. '’ 

P“Pul.-tioa or studonta, Stoti't , , > 

^tudy the problem over , i„,,i '“' Vcr i„:l,. „r. 

M the atudy. For the aeke“ or •' • 'h 

teacher may mohe atudente or al'y'T' ■"■■’ ‘-‘'' 

staple of his study. ‘ ^ " . 

7-4 Tools md Techniques 

Programme. The researllr -to V!^ 

wihh his research into the tooi*"^^ hc.^ns 

or his problem. He shoul I:" * 

kb a very ve ni.. purpose, me li 

rovestlgatlons. •'-"d tc-chnique^ for hi 

At elementary aohool iev»i 

reoeoroh „ith the help of inte™i"' dctro, 

parents. An Interview schedul -><3 cnelr 

^3cussions amongst staff La with „ut,. 

Lt'^tpdies L ^mtude 

utillt°’'^'' ™ for .Hjdi ^ stldents 

lift/ Of studies for them liu i'®'''=ePtlon or the 

“ IPPhs, tomha k L' 

"'•sk ana terohers. 
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^rCEB Scale for Students' Attitude towards their studies, 
be taken ns a reference po^nt in this context. 

* S.P- Anand ; Tools for Secondary Class SLudents. 

5hovah P’-ihlinnerSy Chaoriueswnr, 1990. 

Reliable 'jnd valid dat? nro a raust for arriving at 
reliable md valid findings .and for that reliable and v.alid 
tools and twcuniques are but very essential- Ine researcher 
to begin v/i th diould start nis woi’k by equipping himself with 
too required tool and tc;c:.nique to v/ork lath. He should not 
coin out n pruMcrn befitting to hie tool available to him 
rather he otwai, i .-refer nn action research on hi.s own felt 
problem i Ir.el C Jlr v/uch he .npy even venture to develop his 
own tools and tucjmiuaes. 

7.5 Data Collection 

Once rtii '•’ppropri '.to tool has been selected, developed 
or adopted^ tlu-thor neod lies in being fully familiar with 
the techniques of its rpplicaci.jn. In n pilot st^dy, a try 
out of it over a sin :11 sample of students can also be 
exercised. Tho rose -rcher has to be very accurate in his d^ta 
collection, huv/over, in data collection, we may not except 
e beginnor to be tho master of it but it is definitely 
desired tli-^t he must acquire mastery in t-iis irrportant 
a^ect of research in due course of time. 

7.6 iin,-lysis -'nd Interpretation 

^alysis and interpretation of the data collected 
determines the merit of an action research project, How 
to an-fyse the data, depends upon tlie research problem and 
the data collected. 

It is believed that we should not, shirk using 
statistics to analyse tiie dr.tn but v/e should also not be 
over enthusiastic to apply statistics for merely giving 
the data a .statistical treatment. We should be ration,hi 
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“ SPP^aoh. It Is well advised 

T'Orj/^ n /^ VT ^ _ 


read so.na research reports to be oonvora-nr' 

»ethod Of making meaningful interpr-t-tion. 

-alrsls Of the data must lead to rc«p “ 

hwottesis, if wild which the rorl 

started his research wrk. have 


7.7. Practical I-iplicatlons 


Enlisting of resefo-oh findings in oy-to,- , ■ 
la allright. But th.a reseBrrh«r, u . a^mne^ 

implications of the research rea^i^'^oV'T ' 

-Ptactical i^iioaticna .takes «,c r 1 : 

«e and all who are really Interested t , “ 

eaohing learning practices in a syste.-., »1 

Suggestive Studies '"(uoation. 

It is advisable on ru. 

PPlnt some fcliov^up studies^to hU "■“'-'’•■'■'her to pi„. 
Eelp hum to pick up fee thread •'^^‘‘ 7 . It «iu 

to extend his co.-npietert " hinisi 

motivate the “PSpO^tlve 

»rk on the research problets ItkTthe ^ 

^^PParcher oonoerned. hndartaken by 

As for example, here „= 

following ones : ■ ' '7 “JS,;ost sturtieu like tile 

Students' ttituri 

bpoEgrounds. ^ .and their f.„tiiy 

2 - Students' attJ-h,^ 

3 . sZ:r:r' 

towards students' attitude 

• ^ PPPtelaticnal study of i, a 

attit.de towards studies'”'''' 
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5* 


6 . 


7 . 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


A study of students' niotlvntion for r»nd tii.'ir 
towards studies. 

'Students' mental health r.nu, tlteir attitude tov^rcl..,, 
studies. 

Students' a’ctendauce in the school and tiicir "tat' 
towards studies. 

Students' inter-personal rel'■‘tiotiuhips rcj/J r.jiulr 
attitude towards studies. 

Factors affecting students' attitside tow„rdjj Uicir 
studies. 


A comparative study of sportsman and non-sport*., i-r. 
for their attitude towards studies. 

A comparative study of attitude of hoys hkI ^iri, 
towards their studies. 
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Module No , 12 


£X'lENSION PROG R AM-TL15 


Dr. 


. U , CJcc 1 


1. Background 

Since independence there nns c..cn n inr^.o scale 
expansion and a degree of reconstruction in th- field of 
education at all levels. In the field of te icher education 
also there has been not only quantitative expansion but 
there has also been some qualitative chanr.us with the 
incoming of the influences of various n‘,w t»'cnds and 
other new features. Not only have the training institu¬ 
tions and the enrolment therein increased ovur the years 
but changes have come in the outlook fur the preparation 
of teachers. 


Educational reconstruction in India implies the 
use of integrated professional experience of rtpcciallsts 
in research, planning, development and administration. 

As text books and supplementary educational 
materials are tried out with practising teachers in 
workshops in which the teacher is evidently the instrument 
of change, so the entire structure of training and 
extension in field services is designed to lining about 
that volume of change that is implied in a continuous 
process of evaluation, discovery and feedback. All change, 
nnovation must reach out to take in the teacher, to 
him the hub of the continuing revolution in education. 


^ ^'^srtlingfacts of the present century 
xs the explosion by knowledge in every sector. Ihe old 
ra ning methods and experience are inadequate as guidi 
ena e us to do justice to the present requirements 
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In every aspect of life, more of re-cducntton .-nd r. - 
training is demanded. Whereas this is true of --V- ry 
field, it especially applies to the field of cduc^iti o 
Inspite of several constraints, teachers happen 
the Key persons to initiate and support chnriiT*. for 
edacational improvement. With the increasing rr^mpl^ 
of problems, expectations from tcachirs aru rtlru { 
ing. The indifference, the inefficiency and trie ap 
towards educational exp-riments and lack of zuai 'vn 1i--‘ 
part of the teacher may result in disastv.r in tfic 
educational institutions. If they fail to keep up 
frontiers of knowledge, they will be givinr, ycrtcrhav‘ 
education to tomorrow's citizens. To enable., u t-, a.. C' i '' 
create a thirst for Knowledge among his j^upils, -J. i 

continue to leeirri and grow professionally. Thur ajficJii 
education of teachers at all levels is of spu'''ial 
significance and here the role of extension •" 

comes in. 


2. OBJECTIVES OF EX'IENSION PRuGHAM^rdS 

1) To upgrade teachers' knov/ledgc of curricul-r 
content and methodology. 

2) To keep teachers abreast of de velopmcntr> in 
education and familiar v<ith chan/yir, in p^l. ti i« 
affecting programme thrlsts. 

3) To train teachers for roles demanded by 
new needs. 

4) To raise teacher qualifications tnrcs'Ugh 
formal degree or non-degree courses* 

5) To arrange seminars, conferences, workshops, 
refresher courses. 

b) To enable the teachers to learn new ways of 
teaching and face new problems efficiently. 
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7) To enabiks the teachers to contribute to the 
qualitative irrprovtment of education, 

8) To disseminate knov^ledije about difi'crt nt aspects 
of education through the publication ol journals 
newsletters, booklt.ts, leaflets, narrativL papers 
modules, etc. 

9) To develop his ability to deal with colleagues, 
parents and the community. 

10) To boost the morale of teachers by giving help 
and recognition to those who want to l^.nrn to 
do better. 

3 . PRIIMCIPLES FOR PLANNING 
ErxlKNSIQlM programme s 

Thereare certain principles which have: to bo taken 
into consideration for planning the extorjsion programmes 
for teachers, h few principles are given bulow : 

1) Provide for maximum involvement of the partici¬ 
pants and providing them with ■ opportunities to 
grapple with the different problema tney are 
facing, 

2) Conduct need-based programmes. 

3) Develop a climate of freedom for participants 
to express their views. 

4) Create an atmosphere which is conducive to 
building mutual respect, support, creativeness 
and spontaniety, 

5) Encourage teachers to test and try out ideas and 
to plan, in real situations. 

an extension programmes realistically so that 
emerged through discussions can 
e ranslated into action when the teachers go 
back to their places of duty. 
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7) Develop simple possible means to give the 
decisions a practical end concrete shape, 

problems 

Ihe following problems are experienced in nrran/iri;- 
'tension programmes in education. 

1 ) Lack of long range planning to train under- 
qualified and untrained teachers and to ru 
the trained ones. There are no proper pl^ar. 
which could clear the backlong of untrained 
teachers by a target date, nor one which v,il 1 
provide renewal educ':ttion to update the Knr-.vi*: 
of once - trained teachers. 

2) Lack of continuous feedback mechanism to rt.T; 
the effectiveness of the pre-service arui in- 
service education programmes. There iiavo 

some sporadic attempts to study the ef feetiv<'n«, s 
of the training programmes. However, su/tgerSi u.c 
and recommendations are not implemented. 
same faults are unfortunately repented again 
and again. There is a need for regular and 
continuous feedback to help improve extcncir u’ 
programme s. 

3) Lack of adequate funding* Extensiou projrrf-wnjt'; 
cost a lot in terms of snlary, traveiring^ ard 
other expenses. Inadequate funding also cxpi'ilru: 
the inadequacy of resource and learning iialf’rird 
for extension programmes, as well as the innuffi 
cient use of educational technology* Most of tCi? 
time, there is no provision for typing/dupl ic 
ing/photocopying, etc, and as such, effective 
training cannot be implemented without 

funding, 
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7) JDevelop simple possible means to give the 
decisions a practical and concrete shape. 

4. PROBLEMS 

The folloi^ing problems are e^cpcrienced in . 

extension programmes in education. 

1) Lack Of long range planning to train under 
qualified and untrained teachers and to retrain 
he trained ones. Ihere are no proper piang 
which could clear the backlong of untrained 
eaohers by a target date, nor one which „lu 
provide renewal education to update the kno e, 
of once - trained teachers. 

“ntinucus feedback meohanisd. to study 
effectiveness of the pre-service and In- 
servioe eduqatlon programmes. Ihere have been 
some sporadic attempts to study the effectlvensi 
he training programmes. However suereoUnn 

^elauir'’'^'^'’"" l'"Ple">ehted. Ihe 

::a::"rc:.rr:::rf^ 

continuous feedback to Tj 
programmes. 

oos^ Tlof i^f programmes 

ether expenses 

the inadequacy’offunding also explains 
for extension ®°uroe and learning materials 

dent use :red 

time, there 1 technology. Most of the 

tng/photocopyl “ = typlng/duplicat-, 

training cannot b, ®""ttive ; 

funding. ^ ©^©nted without adequate 
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Teachers and their administrators/supervisor 'U*. 
seldom simultaneously trained on innovations. 

Often, teachers-are not able to make use of ‘,rr 
skills and knowledge gained because of rcr.lstiir »• 
or non-cooperation of their heads/princlpalr/ 
other superior officers. 

-12) There is not as much emphasis on attitune chnrip'’ 
as on knowledge change. After attendin/; thr 
extension programmes, teachers leave with more 
knowledge but holding on to the -same attitu^ or, 
they came with. 

5. activities 

NPE provides a comprehensive national pcrr 4 >C'Ctiv*,: 
for education. It envisages a continued effort requh'<irh 
to develop National system of i2ducatlon. In order U.) i.r- 
effective, a teacher is required to update his/her 
professional competence regularly. For this, ho/she wili 
have to take part in various extension programmes that 
will be organized periodically as part of the continutor 
education of teachers. 

As a teacher you are devoting much of your prolPr-riM-"*'' 
life of curricular transaction in the classroom and outride . 
A glance at the list of activities organised in tin: ^ 

reveals that these are effective means lor providing 
learning experiences to children. You are probably nwart* 
that there have b^en changes and modifications in th«' 
school curriculum at certain intervals. Since the curri¬ 
culum is dynamic in nature, it gets changed and rnotHfU-d 
with the changing needs and aspirations-of society. In vii. w 
of this rapidly changing world, what kind of acti vitit r;. 

Can you think of to realize the present-day aims and futun; 
goals of education ? And what kind of extension progrr^un'Ss 
do you need ? lA/hat kind of modalities do you requiro ? Wiat 
kind of instructional media do you need ? What kind of 
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4) Lack of transportation and communication 
facilities particularly in small tourns and in I 
the remote and rural areas- Some extension I 
programmes may require adequate provision of 1 
field trips and visits to specialized agencies 
for practical demonstration to gain first-hand 
information. 

5) Lack of adequate facilities. Most of the teachen 
training campuses have inadequate physical 
facilities. 

6) Inadequate coordination of extension programmes, 
thereby resulting in duplication of effort, 
overlapping content and piece-meal measures. 

7) Inadequate evaluation during and after the 
training. Only a few inservlce programmes 
include a follow-up of the presonnel trained. 


8) Poor coordination in the selection of inservice 
participants, particularly those being trained 
for new roles. Some persons are very frequently 
attending many programmes and remain away from 
their place of duty most of the time. This leads 
to the overtraining of some personnel and no 
training of many teachers. 


9) Extension programmes entail expenses which may 
not be always borne by sponsoring agencies. 
-Because of financial constraints teachers who 
can afford extra costs of transportation, 
boarding and lodging usually have more chances ' 
to attend saoh programmes. 

10) Personnel trained for new roles are not always 
placed in positions which will maximize the use 
of their training. 
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changes ere you noticing in the of yuur inters - 

What do the children and tLi-ir paretitc exT^oct irr-' 

In short, what are your exact and prccifx- ne< dr. 
you could deliver the goods more efficiently and 
vely. Some of the following activities may h- ip 
answer some of these questions but you can IhinK rd 
still many more activities. 


O 1 f c 


‘/•C 


*- I 




Activity No.1 

Coi i - ' ! 
Col 5 ' t' 
ui: ■' . c 


Activity No.2 


v,V/l 

OAl-^V 
Ji ;:v'. <r. 


Activi tv No .3 


) Prepare a list of those provision vAtic^h j 
I need to be provided for the effective } 
[ ■'mplementation of curriculu'n. 1; 

I t 

I... . .. .. .. 


List the changes that have taken place 
in the school curriculum nhd In tt-i.' 
curriculum of your subooct durin^^ th.- 
last 10 years. Why have these chani'c.s 
taken place ? 


Note th'e language items Xrurn tho text- { f 

books which progect the image of v/omon Cedi.at. 


Activity No .d 


Collc ct 
Coll tU' 


l—^-—-___ 

j List the possible causes of Learning 

'[Problems in classrooms. 
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changes are you noticing in the areas of your interest ? 
Tfvhat do the children and thrir parents expect from you? 
In short, -what are your exact and precise needs so that 
you could deliver the goods more efficiently and effect’ 
vely. Some of the following activities inay help you to 
answer some of these questions but you can think of 
still many more activities. 

Activity Nn .1 


List the changes that have token place 
in the school curriculum and in the 
curriculum of your subject during the 

lost 10 years. Why have these changes 
taken place ? 


Activity No,2 


LoIIg ct 
Collate 
Discuss 


Prepare a list of those provision which 
need to be provided for the effective 
- riplementation of curriculum. 


Activity Nn 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Note the language items from the text- 
books rfiloh project the Image of womer 


Activity Mn U 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 



_ Causes of Learning 

ro lems in classrooms. 



Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 
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Antivitv No,5 

i(toat are the teaching methods and 
strategies you. have been using ? Write 
on a separate sheet. 


Ar.tivitv No. 6 


Can you list the different aspects of 
development which the curriculum should 
cover ? 


Activity No.7 


Write down in a few sentences what you 
think will be the ways in which the 
teacher’s role will cange . 


Activity No.8 


Mention briefly what you think are the 
ways in which the evaluation methods 
should change. Give reasons. 

Activity No.Q 


What should our educatibn seek to 
develop in our children ? 

Activity No ■ 


fb you know the modern technological 
innovations in your subject for 
imparting better instruction ? 


Collhf: t 
i/ircurr 


Col1c r t 
Colint 
r.di? "u 


Coiii' “ 
Co i I n U’ 


Coll 

Ccaiatn 

Oi Oi U'o 


i t,‘ C 1 

Co 1 i a t 

DisciirJifi 


Collec t 
Collate^ 

Discutiia 
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Activlby Mo . 11 


Cgn you visualize the problems that 
the students will face if their needs 
are not fulfilled ? 

Activi ty No.12 


ban you suggest alternative methods for 
reducing the homework of your students ? 
vJLiat centerion do you follow to assess 
the load bearing capacity of the 
children ? 

Activ ity No .13 


Suggest some work experience activities 
that can be organized by different 
subject teachers in the school. 

Activity No.i4 

L st the characteristics of growth and 
development of children of the age groups 
you have been teaching under physical, 
J-ntellectual, emotional and so cial groups. 

Activity Nn.iq 


Did you ever feel the need for your 

further education and training after 
joining the service ? If ygcv ..np 
elaborate on the role'of extension" 

programmes in facilitating the work c 
teacher. 


Collect 

Collate 

Ciscuss 


Colle ct 
Colla te 
fjiscuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Colls ct 
Collate 
Discuss 
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If you work out the above activities careful ly^ » 
be to know your strengths and your wenkncu;. 

iou mny be able to find out after careful, '^nnlyris wh-t 
kind of extension programme would be most usblul for y' .* 
Vnat should be the themes of the programmes whi-h 'p-u 
should attend for developing better tenching skillr 
competoncies. 'Ihe more the skills are defined and, Vru-u r 
into sub-skills, the better will’be the teac^lti^^a ur. h ; “ 
standing with regard to the specific tasks in hand, '.rv 
method may prove sterile, if the teacher rluca nut po/-'-; 
the necessary skills involved in using tne metiicd 
successfully. It is now being rccogni/cd i:)n thf. un>.' tic,? 
that the teacher must be able io see tnc relationntiip 
betvieen the nature of the content and the ob.juc ti-;c. ti 
be acliisved through it end on the other hand tlu: . - 

learning strategies through vjhich he can achieve Ur,.,a' 
objective s. 

6. POLE OF W.C.E.R.T. 

The- NCERT seeks to train the specialists in curri^'u: 
development, evaluation and measurement, audio-vi.uni 
education, guidance and counselling, research mutho hu • , 

educational atiministration and other areas of C'lucatlrjhnl 
enterprise through extension services progr-'iinme, 

Research and training apart, one of the main .tinrrfu r'• 
of NCERT has been to develop on sub-continentr»l scuiv 
programmes in educational extension. This is don<:? thr^ug:, 
the department of Field Services. The Department has 
evolved a new training programme through internship 
extension; workers have been given special training ir. ttu 
development of instructional materials and the 
of the functional use of school libraries. 

One of the important activities that the Council hnr 
undertaken is to extend educational information to c-rlur,'.-. 
tional workers. Tills Is the underlying aim of the 
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and field services organized by the Council in primary, 
secondF-'y and higher educatLOn as vjell as for -workers in 
teacher education and in educational research. The 
Directorate for Secondary Education set up by the Council 
comprising a large number of extension service centres in 
different parts of the country seeks specially to cater 
for this activity of the Council. These centres are 
organizing on a continuing basis extension and in-service 
educational activities for the benefit of iSecondary Schools 
in India. A large number of developmental programmes aimeci 
at improving secondary education have also been conducted. 
Hundreds of schools are involved in the programme of 
intensive school improvement. Each school has developed a 
programme of improvement in specific areas depending on 
its need and the needs of its teachers. 

In addition, various other fbpartments of the Council 
are engaged in extension services. Short-term training 
courses, conferences, wrkshops, seminars and follow-up 
sbudies, clubs, fairs, exhibitions and film shows are the 
means through which the latest developments in education 
are me,-'e available to personnel in educatjonal vocations. 

7. STRENGTHENING OF EXTEjM HIQM 
'^hvZcEo ang role Of diet ' 

I 

^me conferences of State Education Secretaries and 
Directors of Public Instruction have been held to discuss 
the ways and means of strengthening tne Extension Services. 
It was recommended that the programmes of Extension Services 
ohould give priority to the state and national targets in 
secondary education. The staff of Extension Services should 
pay more frequent visits to schools, especially in the 
backward and rural areas. During these visits the Officers' 
he State ifepartraent of Education may accompany the 
xtension Services staff whenever possible. Extension 
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Services should assist the -itate Itepartment of Ldacr^t 
in iraplLiTienting the various schemes in secondary 
particularlj^ those which are directly related to luv 
improvement of schools. In important schemes, soru 
comulative record cards, organizing content courrf.,", • 
the Extension Services 'Centres v/ithin n shaoi ’ 

iog,ether so as to divide the load and avoid b 

of efforts. Ihe centres in a state should combine tm 
resources in respect of Dublications so that wortU“V.!: 
publlCRiions may be brought out in adecuate r',r;nn'"r, 


Since there is a shortage of standard "o 

education in Hindi and other regional ianguag---tnu t,* i: . 
colleges should take up immediately the work o! tnr'i : ’ * 
The 3tatc Itepartment of Education should provi<,jr rj* '"i , , ' . 

help for this purpose. Ttiere is a need to iniTNi v u' 
programmes in Training dolleges where hxton.jior .ivuu i *■ 
have not been provided. Extension Services Units uj • i- 
siarted in those training colleges which dunot have •'o; 
fixtension Services Centre. In order to meet the uxj^.r t1 
for the Extension Services Unit, q grant ,shoul»j lx pi ^ ? 

at the disposal of each training collep,e, Proviaicn ’ni 
be made for the training of guidance and couriseil inh 
personnel in secondary schools. Efforts should ai*:,, h, ■ 
to provide career masters in as many higher scroxidr-ry .',u, ■ 
as possible. In collaboration with the Extonshxi 
Centres, the Bureau of Educational and Vocatln^onl uuidnfpi 
should organize training courses for career mnqlci''s. llx rt- 
IS a need to formulate an integrated programme of 
during the current five-year plan so th^>t the rest uroc 
fends and manpower available with the Extension Clntr-jn 
well as the State Itepartment of Education may be mobiliyi*- 
to achieve the targets. It is felt that seminars should f,n t 
always be held at the headquarters but should be dlatrit'-tr- i 
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in the rural areas so that more teachers could particip^t' 
in tLieri . Seminars should be of a reasonable duration so 
that -...eir impact may be tangible. Ihe District Inspector 
of Schorls should be informed of all the activities of 
Extensioi Centres and they should be invited to participate 
in the programmes as much as possible. It is observed that 
indlvidu 1 centres have been working on comulntive record 
cardfj, F ,ch in its own way. In view of th~ importance of 
these re ,ords in giving guidance to the nupil, it is 
necessa?/ to evolve a uniform pattern of the card. Iha 
extension centres in collaboration with the Directorate 
should rherefore immediately take up a study of the question 
analyse the existing cards and evolve- a suitable pattern 
of c an I s, accompanied by a manual of instructions to 
teache-s. Ihe card sliould be so framed th^t it gives all 
the-^essential Information necessary but at the same time 
it is not too difficult or cumbersome. It is essential 
that -he teachers should themselves fill up these cards 
as th-y are in close contact with the pupils. A separate 
section in the card could be allotted for entires relating 
to tie pupils' scholastic achievement as this data is 
required for the university admissions. 

staff of the Extension Centres should visit the 
sc ools more frequently; attention should be given in 
greater measure to backward aM rural arras. Exterslou 
eutres should assist the State ISpartment In the proper 
Utuisation Of science grants to schools. During tholr 
Extension staff should verify whether the 

rthe'srr utmslng the grants given 

w ^ ^ Partment for improvement of Science and 

other T ^^^tice of the Ifepartment the names of 

ther ,ohools which requir such assistance. Ihe improve- 

n of examinations should be taken at two levels - one ; , 
university level and the other at the school level,, 



starting from the earliest stages. Ihis i;: neco-f.arv t"; 
prepare the children adequately for the new fnr:^ -jt f-:. 

In drawing up the future programmes of the cerstre:^ f trr . 
should be given to subjects such as social rtnilier*, ‘ 

science and home science. The t-ducation fhpartmcnt J 
provide the necessary resource personnel to the txN w. 5- -u 
Centres for these programmes. It is necessary to { row.o" 
incentives to teachers to stimulate greater intoront i;; 
inservice activities. Provision should therefore x ' 
for special increments and also for the conJidcrtioi rf» : 
to indicate the degree of participation of teacnerr; l? ■ ' 

inservice programmes. Ihe dtate Education rst ' '"'h 

issue circulars to schools and managements no an to < far.wr- 
the fullest participation. Copies of dcpartmc-ntal rir' 't 
relating to secondary schools should be sent tu ali h ' 
Extension Centres so as to keep them infornriod of tti- 
instructions issued by the Eepartment from tinu' t , 

The Director of Public Instruction may alr.o ioGut iro.M ' t 
ions at the Inspectorate stressing* the fact that Exit: r::- i 
Centres were a part of the State Department and tntiy ;h 
extend the fullest cooperation to the Centres in thn J r 
activities. All the training colleges in the statt r'n u.l 3 
be involved in inservice programme, each college ij^ 

some part of the work in the area in its noighbauttrM,* I, 

Ihis would be made possible if an allowance in 
staff member of every training college who in iv 1 

in taking up the work. The success of inservicv |<rco*rn 
of extension centres is so closely dependent upon tru: 
efficiency of pre-service training that it is oasenti'fl 
to re-think about the entire programme of teacher c-iutrin'. 
It would therefore be desirable to convene a conf6ref;■€?;, 1*11 
all the Principals and senior faculty members of traininr 
colleges in every state. The activities of the ExtrrU‘’;i'"*f- 
Centres should also take into consideration the 
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on secondary education programmes from the national 
df view such as s 

a) teaching of languages as tool subjects; 

b) science education; 

c) school libraries and development of reading- 
habits; 

d) cumulative record cards; 

e) preparation of handbooks for the teachers* 


Ihe collection of text books available at the Centra 
Bureau of Textbook Research should be made available to the 
State Education Department for being exhibited at the varie. 
xteosion Centres for the use of teachers. It is necessary 
O make a continuous and comprehensive evaluation of every 
technique so as to assess which of them was more or less 
effective. Bre quarterly newsletters of the Extension 
entres should,be complied and edited by highly experienced 
staff so as to make them interesting, informative and 
Useful to the tsachers. 


It would be worthwhile to examine the extent to which 

to ef! f the Extension activities and 
h ou he impact on the schools. This would serve as 

be refd a types of services that should 

essentl^^f strong and v«ak schools. Coordatlon is 

coord^l^i- a extension services. Ihls 

Ce^l “"ew *he Extension 

Centrls "nd t'oUeges, among the Extension 

of ELat and the Btate Department 

By varlou eI °°'^‘*^'’''tion in the publications brought out 

sLs he very fruitful 

CteL^n can : ^l^^^-te publications of all the - 

deserve win Periodically and to select those which 

aeserve wider distribution . 

attached tc the state re 1 ^ consultants 

partment of Education should work 
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iti closG coopera’tion with thG Extension Sorvicct? 
provide the resource persons. It is to be 4 th. 

the programmes of Extension Services should rcfl^ ' 1 t-',- 
local needs of the State Department of Educntion nh.i t-* 
national targets and the programmes in the fleid >rf 
secondary education. 

Ihe NPE places complete trust in the toachinn c- ' 

It envisages freedom for the teacher to innovatf au ; l 
carry on his work in a manner that is relevant to tn- v> 
and capabilities of learners, and also rufircts tu* ; -r/t f”. 
and aspirations of the community. 

Ihe NPE has suggested a variety of steps, Vi 

the status of teachers with effective tcacdu.r .ifur.vunt-P'i 
and the following are the suggested stupe. 

1) Introduction of reforms in the systum n! 
selecting teachers. 

2) Involvement'of teachers in the plantsiny 
and management of education. 

3) Creation of opportunities and an atmunyhe-,iv t 
promote autonomy and innovation among tearriurs. 

Regarding the professional education cj f tt.'nt.r>'r;.# : - ?i 
the pre-service and inservice components will be rr\, ■ '■ 
to meet the thrust envisaged in the policy. District 
Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) an* tu l,o 
organised for pre-service and inacrvico educ.stiori cf 
elementary school teachers and for personnel wvrrfin," in 
nonformal and adult education. DIETs will in due 
replace substandard institutions. Colleges of T-aegur 
Education will be strengthened so that they are in n 
position to provide secondary teacher education of tiruiiy. 
Tig National Council of Teacher Education (NCIE) will h; 
responsible for accrediting teacher education inst 
and will provide guidance on curricula and method^i. 
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^ In pursuance of the policy, the Ministry of H,™ 
Resource ISvelopment (I«RD) planned to set up 400 DIM > 
the country. Of these, 257 EIETs have so far been a n 
by the WRD. Ihe remaining dieTs may be sanctioned dul'°“' 
he eighth five year plan. Ihe DIET is a novel district ^ 
level educational institution. Ihe setting up pf cIeJ ■ 
e atep towards decentralisation of opportunities of 

Cer'JhT" ^-«=hers at the elementary 

level. Ihe major function of = ni£,T ^ o •(-r^ ^ 

quality Of the manpower engaged in educatlonro' 

upto the elementary level In^he distrLt ^o t 

faculty members of DIETs would be persons with b ric 
in elementary education Tv. i • ^ background 

+■ K . bucation. Training programmes for the DIFT 

have to be shared ^ith SGb'HTs. Ihere has to be 
networking among DIETs, SCERT, NCERT etc h ’ i 
extension programmes in fhp ^ ’ etc.while arranging 

Fiugxammes In the respective district nn 

specific theme. Ihere has to be a proper pl " 

coordination among various DIETs under a sLta ""'f 

have maximum participation In the extension "" 

and to avoid duplication of efforts Li 

disseminating knowledge about different "'"’"r 

through the publication of -iourn l of education 

leaflets, dlsous.alon ^ ”®*'®^stters, booklets, 

+u scussion papers, modules etc oo 

the extension programmes effectively! 



^ genuine effort is t h 

of education through extenLo^™^'^^ I'^Prove the quality 
focus on proper attitude a ' - with particular 

There have been attemots t innovations, 

and teaching during the lastV"^^ P^°oess of learning 
with the challenge of m f- years. Educators are faced 

-cnlngfui and re^it:.: i" programmes more 

conditions of the oountrv " of socio-economic 

Chtry. Iha teachers repeatedly focus 
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their attention on the following problems nnd coor,tr'^i^ ■ 
in relation to extension programmes and the develop:::*^ 
of exemplar materials. 

1 ) Problem of remoteness - the urgent nc tvl to 
disseminate knowledge and new mcthorin t./ for 
flung areas of the country. 

2) As collossal sums of money are heing nl r. 

education, it is highly appropriate and rr-M r 

to lay emphasis on the promotion and c\'alu'd, i t, 
of attitudes, creativity and work cxpcrit-’nLf . 

3) The overall need to have more and un, f il r-. ti n r - 
research material for the benefit of thi.' U ar] < r 
as well as organizers of extensi',»n pnjrrn'inx 't. 

Efforts for systematic storage, rotricv,al urt 
dissemination of a wide range of educational inf...-ro"-1 1 t. 
will be a welcome step. Since educational intor;:v*ti -n * 
the most vital resource for scientific and technni i c 
development of the country, tnere is an imperative ru v i 
to develop a National Information System in Ejluc-iti-u; (1 j 
with a sub-system structure of three level organirrttJ a,*.; 
i.e. National, State and District Levels. Lhwnwar.i url 
upward flow of information from one level to nnothi* r a-- 
suggested for maximum utilization of available , 

in this vital field of education* In order to criauxT to. 
welfare of children, it is necessary that infunisati. ■ 
flow freely and rapidly from policy makers down to th : 
grass-root workers. Information is a bssic resoiirgc ar.' 
link between a variety of activities, intellectual uah 
material, in the society, institutions and individuals* 
What does the user want ? Not the enormous quarjtity of 
undigested data and text which we shall be able to 
manipulate and store, not a list of referencca, but 
relevant organized information, which has to be glvofi u 
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tht right person at the right time, in the right quantit 
and the right format, and it must be accurate, reliable ^ 
in the context. ^ 

We are living in an 'Age of Information Revolution’, 
The fresh information is being generated at an exponential 
rate and it has become extremely difficult to face the ^ 
information explosion. As the output of educational 
information increased, the number of communication media 
also grew. Bne time lag in primary and secondary media 
can be bridged by Letter Journals, Current Awareness 
Services and Electronic Journals, Online information 
retrieval is today the speediest and the most effective 
means of getting the required information. Its main 
advantages are : (i) Queries can be se^rened with great 
speed and answers can be obtained almost instantaneously 
at the terminal, (ii) A large volume of information can 
e searched rapidly (within minutes or seconds compared 
to several days in the manual method) and accurately. 

Uii) It is possible to search databases to which the 
organization does not subscribe, (iv) In the online system, 
the user/searcher becomes an important component, as it 
makes possible man-machine dialogue. Use of online systems' 

n ormation storage, retrieval and dissemination (ISRD) 
is gaining momentum. 

of the latest developments in the field 

f computers, telecommunications, reprographics and 
pff for' ISRD has become imperative for the 

speedy handling of information. Mini-computers, 
microprocessors and wordprocessors have now made computer 

“"livable form. Another 

whloh l( th^ for ISRD Is Laser Technology , 

adi le 1 technology snd promises great , ' 

- ements in communioatton with Its ability to pack ' 
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more inlormatioa in less space. Gorno uf the tcchn-.l 
like OCR (Optical Character Flecsjgnition) anh (C-.r. ], m tt f 

Output Microiilra) are also beinf- isncrensJ ngly osci in 
information handling. Emphasis is given t; the var'l 
forms of electronic inodes of communication *- 
mail and message services, computer network usin,': hi.tri- 
touted data processing, Videotex, Teletext, 1 ntc ft*"' th : 
services digital network, Satellite communication. 
Teleconferencing, and Facsimile transmission, tVic or:,’*;’ 
of communication is the conquest of space and timt , -i''.* 

longest and most difficult distance in transmittln^ 
inforination is the last half-inch between a t -r ,'.h . 

his brain. Most of us will continue to be cuncerr^d 
the communication technology chiefly as a means to a:t ’ i 
Efficient transfer of information is essantiol f ;r r i i ' 
economic growth in a developing country like irsHa* y 
2000 AD communication facilities of internnti* nfs! 4^ ^ f-; 
would be available in India. 

8.1 Planning of NISE ; 

The tasks of planning, decision - making am! 
stration are increasingly dependent on the availability o: 
reliable and timely information. Ttierr^orc, a plnnn* 
approach to organize the information to ensure' tnat 
information gaps are plugpjed and a free flow and hxi/■ 
of information is permitted, would effectively c 
to a total pool of information on n central liihd ba-ir, 
Establishment of NISE is the only practical roluti^.r’- t 
provide, free flow and exchange of inforraaticfn at optij/ur" 
cost. NISE demands a master plan which is an intclltc 
process. The programme requires local, regional, nr!ti«.n>i 
and international cooperation in activities and use ,f 
resources in a way that can strengthen national infractr'u- 
cture through efficient working of institutions ami 
services, that share the responsibility of coliectim;. 
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storing, processing and retrieving ns well f^,p 
analysing and disseminating the information fiont^^ined in 
tneir collection. 

NISE is actually an aspect of oducoti';r»r»i, t^clcntifiq 
and cultural sphere and thus its plan shoul'! f. rm a part 
of the overall economic plan, 'Rio objoctlvcr nnd functions 
of NISE are in conformity with the nati‘«nal development 
plans and policies. A properly coordinaterl rUgb help 

reduce information gap and duplication yf w ^rr:, is g 

means of achieving national objectives thr^.ugh economic 
and effective utilization of information in tt i'lnnological 
innovation, decision-making, research and t-ob: ii;:n. In 
India, many educational organizations can uuuoiaritinlly 
contribute in enriching the system if adcourtt ooGpemtion 
is taken from them. 

8.2 Organizational Structure of IIIJE 

Ihe structure of NIiS: will be n corr.blnati'*n j£ 
"Centralization" and "Decentralization". Iho* centralization 
of technical responsibilities as far as possible and 
decentralization of the services is one of the best means 
of reducing costs. Centralization offers the advantages of 
greater efficiency, economy, availability of tho full 
resources of a system to any and every compGpent of users. 
The advantages of decentralization are quicker, direct and 
personalized services. 

I 

® *3 Levels of the System 

Ihe system will operate at the follcwing distinct 
yet interacting levels : National Information Q^ntre 

(NIC), Regional Information Centre (RIC) and Local 
Information Centre (LIC). 
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8.3.1 Nr'tional Information Centre (NIC) 

It is proposed that Na-RT, New Cdlhi siiouid licrvf 
a National Information Centre (NIC) and dischnrfu thr 
following responsibilities • 

I 

a) To plan, coordinate, update, strenmlino and 
control 'the activities conernin(i aCtsuinili .n, 
organization and dissemination ijf informatiorj 
through (i) cooperative action; (ii) divi lito; 
the respL-nsibilities among other HXCs; 

(iii) making use of new tcchnioues in the 
transfer and utility of information. 

b) To serve as a central depository for (■utin' 
information/data. 

c) To maintain databank fur retrieval '•■’<1 intorfi'-'tt' n 

d) To compile sources of information likC’ flirur^ ri» 
handbooks, dictitionaries, encyclopardlnn, el'-tt 
of - art reports, technical reports, u'tr, 

e) To undertake and bring out up-to-date union 
, Catalogues of the holdings of all conerned 

organizations. This can be brought out cn the 
basis of type of literature covered e.g. bO' ks, 
periodicals, reports, reprints, micrv.iilm.';, 
tapes, etc. 

f) To bring out regularly Current Awareness 
(CAS) like (i) re search-in-progress bullet I hr:, 
(ii) lists of unpublished research litemtiJrcj 
covering dissertations, theses, etc, (iii) news¬ 
paper clipping bulletins, (iv) Selective 
Dissemination of Information (SDl) bulletins, 

(iv) newsletter giving information items uf 
current interest in education, etc. 



g) To ensure ndequate blbllograpmcal control of 
the information on education by brinclng out 
regularly publications like indexing services 
abstracting services, translation services, ’ 
bibliographies on speclllo topics, etc. 

h) To provide reprographic services. 

i) To establish links with international systems 
and their utilization lor augmenting national 
resources and relations with the national 
rnformatlon systems in the allied disciplines. 

1 ) To conduct retrospective search l.e. to search 

en ire database or a major portion of it 
against a query. 

of uJrrat atl f'T* requirements 

hsers at all levels and forecast future 
requirements in the light of the overall 
hational development plans and policies. 

’ i" iuforlltlcn'teoh^oloir"”"' innovation 

^ have the responsihiuty of a referral centre. 

J O keep liaison with RiCs. 

SSijronal Infr.rmotl nn Centres r nTr-^ 

>3rstr"ts?nL°r!t! Ju^ for the 

discharge the following I'"'' ®®rve as RIC and 

iiowing responsibilities. 

a) <^velopin.g and maintaining, a 

lb the region. ' document collection 

Giving indexing, abstracting b^hi* 

SDI, reprographic and tran n 1 
o) Pro ■ ■ translation sergices. 

roparing regional Catalogues and e < 
information. ^ ^ retrieving 


clXJ. 
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d) Acting 0 S contact point for users in the 

e) Surveying the infornation sources cf the 
and feeding to NIC. 

f) Supplying copies of documents availnhle in ti»< 

Centre on request and arranging for supply ^ / 
documents not available in the centre through 
NIC or concerned RIC. 

8.3.3 Local Information Centres (lICs) 

Each DIET should have information unit and ourve t 
L ie vjhich should discharge the following rer.punsibl J it ic 

a) To collect and process informatiun/datn at the 
local level. 

b) To feed information generated in LIC to r jnerru: 1 
RIC and act as recipients of infjrmatiori Iron 
RIC. 

c) To offer personalised services against .bpecilii; 
request and in anticipation. 

8.3.4 C onclusions 

The system requires standardization and uniformity 
in planning techniques and procedures of information 
processing. This situation calls for increased cu 'rcrntitjri 
of subject specialists and information scientists for 
economy and optimum use of information. Professional 
societies and consultancy organizations have a signlficarst 
role to play in the interaction of subject specialists and 
information specialists. It is proposed to make a goal - 
directed approach to coordinate bibliographic efforts, 
establish networks of information service and provide 
consultants for setting up services in various institu¬ 
tions. The proposed model of WISE with a sub-system 
structure of three levels, viz, National, Regional and 



Local, would promote th.e sharing of scarce and farflung 
resources and thus improve the status of srhuol education 
in India. It can be said with a degree of confidence that 
in the years to come to Indian ochools will have nut only 
more and more trained teachers at all levels through 
various extension programmes but also with greater 

professional efficiency and skill to make school teaching 
what it ought to be . 
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Module No.l3 

EVALUATION IN XHOQLS 
Dr. P 4 s 

The present system of evalupition does not 
adequately reflect the totRl growth/progress of ttii 
students or effectiveness of teaching. From the £xl.*^titig 
practices it is not difficult to pin-point some of tiu, 
major shortcomings which need to be properly apprccinted 
and accepted before taking up nny plan of evaluation 
improvement. In a summerised way we can list these -os 

under. 

1) Concept of evaluation is restricted to 
examination rather than a broad comprehunjlvc 
concept of evaliJation. 

2) Evaluation is considered as end of the course/ 
session rather than as an integral part of 
teaching-learning process. 

3) Evaluation is considered as an act of measurement 
of students' learning rather than a means for 
improvement of their learning. 

4) Evaluation activities are limited to scholastic 
aspects rather than total growth of the child. 

5) Use, of tools and techniques of evaluation to 
written examinations largely» 

6) Quality of written examinations Is questionable 
from the point of view of validity and 
reliability, 

7) Diagnostic evaluation is still a dream the 
future. 
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S) Using evaluation as a feedback has yet to be 
a reality for improving students' learning ' 

9) I^valuation is seldom emphasised as oboective 

basad, continuous, oooporntlve and „ dynaniio 
process. 

You m.y add many more glaring ehortcomlngs of the 
exxating syatem of evaluation, .hat la really „orth 
= ating is tne cause of all these illn. The oau=.c m v 

:lt r by.,t'c:i„‘"^'' 

general. Therefore thpr>(ti -i m ‘ 

/. ^ ^ three domains 

development ofth^T bound 

scholaLlc arena 

Qb.iectivGR : 

fter studying this module, you should be able 


to 


eaucatlonal programmes. 

- Know purposes of evaluation 

- Identify criteria of good evaluation . 

™'^dIirtleTc?evaliation® 

- Prepare a comprehensive scheme of evaluation 

a foliow-np action h 

evaluation more fLoti i 

tional and meaningful. 
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Hnncept of Evaluation 

Ihe concept of c-valuation should not be equated 
with the concept of examination or mere measurement. 
Broadly defined, educational evaluation is th*:; quanti¬ 
tative and qualitative estimation of overall grov.-th and 
progress of pupils towards objectives or values in tht 
curriculum. Ihe emphasis in evaluation is upon broad 
personality changes and major objectives of nn educa¬ 
tional programme. Ihese include not only scholastic 
achievements, but also non-scholastic areas like 
attitudes, interests, ideals, ways of thinking, health, 
work habits, personal and social adaptability, Hencf, 
evaluation is integrally related to the teachini^-learnin/' 
process'. It entails a Value judgement and workvS as 
quality control in educational programmes. 

Activity - 1 ; 

Itevelop your own concept of evaluation 

and differentiate it from examination. 

Purposes of Evaluation : 

Mainly evaluation helps in : 

a) determining the effectiveness of course>s and 
programmes. 

b) testing assumptions about instructional 
practice s. 

c) selecting, clarifying and appraising 
objectives. 

d) creating motivation. 

e) serving as a feedback for both teachers and 
students for effective teaching and learning 
re spectively. 



f) discriminating and ranking the ntudents, 

g) diagnosing pupils '..uakne-ss/learningj difficulties. 

h) providing basis for guidance and counselling, 

Activity - 2 : 

List lew more purposes of tj^valuation which 
you feel as necessrorv and important^ 

Criteria of Good bvaluation 

Ihe criteria of good evaluation emerge naturally 
from the basic assumptions about evaluation. Ihfiy can 
be enumerated as follows i 

a) Evaluation shuld be objective based . 

Ihe evaluator should identify and dtifinc clearly 
the set of objectives to be evaluated. Ihe objectives 
may be in the areas of knowledge, understanding, 
application, skills, attitudes, interests health, work 
habits, personal and social adjustment etc. In addition 
the knowledge of Minimum Levels of Learning (MLL) is 
also more important both for teachers and evaluators 
as emphasied by 1\!PE (1986). 

b) Evaluation should be a comprehensive process . 

Evaluation should cover both scholastic and 
non-scholastic dimensions of pupils’ growth and uses a 
Variety of appropriate tools and techniques. 

e) Evaluation sho uld be a continual process . 

Since evaluation aims at estimating overall growth 
of the child and growth is basically a continuous 
phenomena, it is imperative to make evaluation regular 
and continuous. 
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, , tion sho!id_be_s_diM^ 

■i) - nTri^rt or static in nat'xe. 

Evaluation shoulfl no ■ ^ of jraqucncy 

.. a flexible and dynamic m rtoptci 
It should 1 motions etc. 

’ a cooperative process. 

e) taaiaa-evalaatlon i.s on over all 

•^inrG the e-mphasXS ot to 

teacher ic not competent to 

growth of pupils, a .. - ^ dirasoslons of 

•< - 

students, and parents is essen'ia 

/in.tivity - 1 • 



Plannin g 

Ot biV^UetlOh_.» 

“ . „v,,^ suKrested about tht. 

The follovjxng steps art sugg 

hodslitles evaluation in schools. 

' 3 ) Determine the areas (both 

„on-scholastlo) ana pinpoint the approprintc 

oboectlves under each area to be evaluated. 

b 1 Seleoting/preparins tool a end technlqu ujt ot 
evaluation.. (-013 may Include aohievemcn 
test, diagnostic 

checklist, rating scale, record.., ^ 
interview, and techniques may be ^n the f 
of written, oral and practical examination). 

c) Determining the peiiodi^ of evaluation. 

In order to make evaluation continuous, 
periodicity of evaluation both in scholastic 

^ vnni «tlc areas should be decided much 

and non-scholastxc areas su 

in advance keeping in view the school conditio s. 
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d) Executing the Plan 

Collecting of informations or evidences 
may be done by using the tools and techniques 
already decided above ► 

Recording the results.' 

Progress report cards both in scholastic 

and non-scholastio areas should be developed in 

order to record the results. A model oi progres. 

report cards is enclosed at the end for readv 
reference. 

f) Using the results for instructional decisions. 

Ttie results of the evaluation may be 
effectively used for improving classroom 

instructions. 

Activity - Zl . 

1 ) Identify three objectives from an. . . 

irom non-academic 

areas which need to be evaluated at tho 

elementary/secondary level. 

Prepare progress riport cards both for scho] astir 
and non-scholastic areas for I scholastic 

school child. secondary 

evalupUnn 

tbe foliov^ing aspects of punii.- include 

pupils growth and activities, 

■^Sil 2 lastic__As£e^., 

Area . . 

Period im’-hy 

Cum'ml vj —and Techniques 

^ive times in 


a year 


Written examination 
- ^ral examination 
Practical examinati( 
Achievement test 
■" diagnostic test 
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Area. 

Tnte lli/^ence 


PGrlo-dicity Tools nd Tcchn.1 nu>. s 


Once at l.ie ~ Intolll/ 3 enco 
beginning of the 
Prirnary/Middle/ 

^condary stage. 

Non-ocholastic Aspects 


Per y pjjal and >3ooial 
Quali lire a 

- Regularity Once in a year - Observation 


- Punctuality 

- Discipline 


- Habit of cleanliness 

- Emotional stability 

- Initiative 

- Sense of responsibility 

- 4^irit of Social Service 

- Any other 

Interests 

- Literary Once in 

“ Scientific 

- Musical 

- Artistic 
Social Service 

- Any other 

Attitude 5 

Towards Teachers Once in 
~ Towards studies 

- Towards school-mates 

- Towards school 
“ Any other 


- AnL-cdotal iL-cord 

- Rating Scale 


a year - Obsei'vntion 

- Hating Scale 

- Anecdotal Records 


a year - Observation 

- Questionnaire 

- Interview 

“ Heating Scale 

- Anecdotal records 
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Periodicity 

Phvsica., He^^lth 

- Height Twice in a year 

- We igh t 

- Chest 

- Physical defects, 

If any. 


Tools and 


- Ooservation 
~ Interview 
" dicfii Chock up 


Activities 

kll§rary_and S cientific ActivitiPK 
Library Once in 


- Lbbate 

“ Recitation 
“ Creative Writing 

- Science Club 

- Any other 

Cultura l Activitip.q 

Drama Once in 

- ihusic 

- Dance 

Drawitig & Paining 
“ Any other 


a year - Observation 

- Anecdotal Record 

- Dating Scale 


a year - Observation 

- Anecdotal Hecord 
" Rating Scale 


2^j_^Qr Activit-ioe 


- Games 

- Sports 

- Scouting 

- N.C.C. 

- First Aid 

- Gardening 


Once in a year 


Observation 
Anecdotal rocord 
Rating Scale 


Activity - r ; 


prepare tte'^sohemTof'^coSi ““'^^tlons, 
rn non-.ohelastlo and 
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FnilQW“-up action : 

lae above guidelines itteinpt to indioatu mn.ior 
directions in which the programme of evaluation '“li: gl. rvt.r; 
to move so as to realise the purpose of Gciucntion. 
Orientation of teachers towards the now directions of 
continuous and comprehensive, evaluation will not iiorjrev 
the system unless the teachers try to implement the 
scheme with sincerity and honesty. 

The following follow-up action is suggested. 

1) Organisation of Orientation ProgramnL s for 
teachers about the- new' directions of i.'valuatj 

2) Keeping in view the school conditions, thu 
scheme of evaluation may be dcvelopcc? and 
implemented on cooperative basis. 

3) There should be regular supervision ol tn*' 
school evaluation programme and assistance 
may be provided to the teachers when they 
face any operational problems. 

4) Format of Progress report cards (both in 
scholastic and noi.-scholastic areas) may be 
developed and be supplied by DIET to all 
schools for uniform record of results. 

5) Action research relating to various nsra^cts 
Of evaluation may be undertaken by DIETs ttiM 
findings of which will be taken as feed hack 
for improving evaluation system. 


b/s 
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THE SCHOOL COMPLEX 


Dr. A,D.Tiv/ari 


The school complex aims to intet;rate the- no.lhhbourih|' 

' i 

primary schools to a centrally locatrH middle cchcol, .an! th ■ 
fiddle schools to a nucleus secondary school so that the r.chi ' 
|)f a geographical orea may function as a whole “dr a wine on - -uh 
Dthcr's resources and planning their development with mini 
E)f external control and supoort. The scheme v/as formulated 


and put forward in a systematic manner by the Education Comr.l;- 
'(1964-66)j to improve planning and m-'niagement of school f dui 
at local level for raising the quality of e lucation in th - r 
Jhe concept is now being revitalized by developing new r.l;r- . , 
and guidelines for its effective implementation. In .iccer*'.! 
dth the National Policy on Education, 1986 (para 10?)» i- 
Programme of Action (1986, p.203) clearly mentions th'it.! 


'School complexes will be promoted on a flexibli 
pattern so as to serve as networks of instltut'ans 
and please refer to POA alliances to encourage 
professionalism among tenchc.rs, to ensure obscrv.ic^. 
of norms of conduct and to enable the sharing of 
experiffiHnes and facilities'. 


This module is an effort to detail the concept of ' 

mmplex. 

)biectives^ 

After going through this module you should be able tos 

i) understand the concept of school complex, 

ii) appreciate the concept of school complex and the 
rationale behind it. 

iii)ppnticipate effectively in the functioning of schocl 
complex. 
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Iv) realise changed roles and responsibilities of ' 
teacher in a school complex, 

v) contribute positively for the success oi sch' i 
complex. 

vi) suggest alternatives in cooperation va th 

colleagues within the school complex for impr* 
the teacuing-learning process, 

vii) forsee the dncentralisntior. ol educatjnnnl 

and administration at grassroot level for imuiu'h* 
the quality of education. 

viii) anticipate the problems which might arise in 

implementation of the school complex concopt ir- 
your region and suggest ways to resolve- thrm; 
problems. 

ix) plan to utilize facilities, services and ;;u;. ’ i 

that could be made available for the partici." d n 
schools from otuer schools in the school 


Background; 


Activity Sh eet rJo.1 


Collp^ f 
Collate 
Discuas 

The /iTticle 45 of the Directive Principles of Inilian 
Cor.Btitutlon refers to free and compulsor/ educ tier, for all r;», j . 
in the age-group of six to fourteen years. So, immediately ht'tr. 
the Independence of the Country 'all round efforts w.;re uatjf'’ ut 
all levels to develop necessary infrastructure of formal educ-ati n 
hi order to fulfil the constitutional obligation. As a result 
resources were mobilised to develop network of a large number 
of schools throughout the country and teachers were appoictic 
io provide easy access of education to more and more children* 
Later, tnese efforts put challenges in terms of planning, manage.c 
organisation, administration and inspection of such a large nuiih’vr 
of schools on the one hand and in terms of the problems oi v/:Of\i 
stagnation(dropouts), poor quality of education, single-teich:- 
schools, schools without minimum essential facilities, Isolation 


Identify some problems that the 
formal school - education system in 
India is facing. 
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between institutions and between schools and comn, 

or no participation oi teachers in poUqy- akin! 

making process, improperly louipped achool-da,?. 

oVBialoility 01 instructional materids to .h,!!!'" 

like, on the other hand. These challanee^. c.r 

ticn well called for a variety of inpcvaUve 

to overcome them. The concept of school co^r O 

result of such an innovative practice.' ^'^erged as a 

A£iiYi;tX.Sh^et No.2 


Suggest some way out to minimise the 
magnitude or resolve these problems 
Of school-education. 

ii) What the Education Commission ( 1964 - 66 ) 
has suggested i„ terms of the school 
complex and how it helps in this dli ectiom 


Cod 

Cod 

Due 


on Comm i‘ g e ■; s 

. . and l^hra 

IHop iHpo ^ -—*^--a£a£2 j-._Coriipley j 

commissi 964-66) TsTotT^^^'t Education 

pre-independence perld\!c°!' Z Cbncept. Durh,g 

hhS In some part of erstwhile !ro! of Aaser 

achools were linked with the „!LI!"“b 

However, this concept was put !!! ! ^ 'Blhste.'. 

by the Education Commission U93l 'TZZ’^ ^ systematic mamer 
lor some of the serious proh t ^ Provide a soluti on 
While studying the statu- of education was faol.ng. 

commission recorded that at «hools, the ' 

Year Plan there were about 4 oOO^ aginning of the Fourth-Five 
■md 3 , 60,000 lower priiaary sohoo!"”!'^^"'^’ higher-primary 

ihe eommlsslon discovered that 1 i„ the rural arepas., 

in a meaningful way. ju a schools can be clustered' 

secondary school, about five hich"'^ ^ 

tower primary schools, it PJ^imary schools and about ,, 

cluster or those schools' cp,.,! T'"*' *° Commission that th? 

d «=* '.a fairly /:;; 


I 
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1 . 

'1r 


gmall and managable group which can function in a face 'i'.o- 
rfelationship within e§isily accCBsiblc diatancc. Ib har li;" 
good potential for planning Uicl guidance smcu bh-,rL W:i' 1 
at least five or six trained graduates in the r.cnouj - thi' 
group build around a cecoidary school bi. adopted an a -Tunir: 
viable unit of educational reform and d<--vi lop accordL.-p Iv' 
(p.43)- The clustering of hiiihr-r and lov/cr pniiinry nchucls 
around thr. nucleus of a secondary school can be gtCuinpl'd 
a two tier system, In the first tier, eight to ten iov/or’ ' 
schools can be integrally related to a higher ori<':.ary orh,ci 
the basis of physical proximity. The headmaster of ton lii; ■ ' 
primary school should provide extei.sive services to th 
componei't lov^or primary schools in his charge and ho shr ul : 
that these lower primary schools luncticn propordy. For I’r 
purpose, he should organise a committee under his chaii’nn r. 
consisting of the headmasters of all the component Icvr r - : 
schools in his charge. The cornraittee should be entru;.i,c4 u 
the task of planning and development of ail comnw'f-rit r *.*.< ' 
as a part of the 'single complex'. The committee, should -t! a 
provide guidance and supervision for day-to-day activiti s. 

The second tier can involve clustering of hii;;,hcr pri.iiary S'. 
around tht nucleus of a secondary school. A coJiiiiiitteu consi; ' 
of all the headmasters of the higher and lower prL’uary S'-i i 
under the chairmanship of the headmaster of the secondary nch 
should be set up. This cominlttee should be rcnponsiblv, f'-r ; , 
tioning and development of all the schools in thu sahooi c 
The headmaster of the secondary school should be tho overnj] 
incharge of the school complex. The school complex committee 
should plan the work to formulate academic calerider and giv" 
guidance to all the schools in the area. 


The Commission viewed that 'this group of schools 
and teachers nan be given a good deal of freedom to develop 
the-ir own programmes subject to gonaral guidance of the innpu 
staff. It should also be requested to coordinate its work \;i" 
the local communities and to derive as much help from thir at- 


fj 

i ^ 

i a. 


{'ti% 

1 
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as possible'. The Comission felt that the .-.ohool eo™,i 
unit can oroak the terrible ls.olation in w.hi ch each sov. ' ’ 

present. It would criCOura.t;c? cooperatlvt- off 

aaong the schools, help then, develop o.«, Idcnt.'tv fae v 

maxi,nun, utilization of resources and a number of oth , 

things. ^ positive 

An important aspect of the scheme v,-as to dpcr... 

-oad ot inspection of the inspecting u.uthoritl .-.s t p vlsirtr' 

echools u„d.er their Jurisdiction 1„ order to .orovldo ! 
inspection. The Connnlsslon visualised that 'the 
itself Will perform certain delegeto^ta^'.hie: 
rase have been performed by the inspecting o/,lcer's™f 

Department and dealt with InOlvidual schools within 1^ T. 
programme, the school,^ wilienn , t. * ... “'iler«, 

to exercise greater freedom and help\n mkLr tT 
alastlo and dynamic. The Dopartmert win ,i ' 
able to concentrate its attLf 

afford to have fewer efflt 1 !" “ -3<«-.hti,Us and cat 

competence (p 26^ 

complex the Cocmlssion^furth^''*'^^ ^ school 

1. lbs further suggested that: 


The school complex mav 

standardised methods L f effective and 

Titles and 

separately to each school Provided 

-reral and 

be an important'"resoonsruiir''''f''"'^ Particular »ay 
designed trained programm,es flf Spooiflcall, 

loasons and other aaademlo Ltlvlt ' demonstration 
at the various schools of the organisod 

The complex oommittee mav er 

its own work in ^ ^courage each school to liian 

academic year for the ensuing , ' 

^ ^®«^asters of the school can hi*: 
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tneir plans to the complt-'X commit i'.rt j discus,-, tl'c 
detail and decide on the broad principle of acvtl-p,-- 
rae'nt in the light of v/hich each indlvidu-l ncho'-d c> j 
plan its ov/n progrrcmme. 

5. The school complex can maintain reserve ti.ach'r:-. vf<-o 
can be sent to the component schools viion the n'11 
arises. 

6. The Ecliooi complex can formulate a plan for i-valuj-ia, 
the new textbooks, toachcr guides, tecching ni i; Or.' 
other jaat^ridl keeping the specific need cf the 
community in mind. 

7. The schooi complex may make innovative' ch.'ngcs ’n tn ■ 
prescribed curricular and syllabi to hr. used ifi t.he 
its complex. 

The commissir^n was quite cautious in tl i 

introduction oi the school coraplox on a large scale, It sug / , 
that two precautions v/irich must bt taken and which may in • . 

be the crucial determinants of duccesb of school complex. Fi’r..* 
of ail, careful preparation for the introduction of the wcL ij 
end the orientation of tea.chers are necessary. Secondly nc. 
powers should be conferred upon each school complex simulf rx ,.ur 
It v/as ±n persuancfc of the rccorrimt;ndntions of the 
Commission and the Education Policy Kesolution ( 1969 ), sorno ip- 
such as Bihar, Gujrat, Harayana, Kerala, Madhya Prndosh, Mah:.;r". 
Nagaland, Orissa, Punjab and Uttar Pradeoh set up school coinniox 
on experimental basis, But for one reason or the other tho 
scheme of school complex could not takeoff well so as to rc ";di 
ever evaluation stages in most of these states. HowevtU', the 
Evaluation reports of the school complex scheme in tCc-ral";, 
ind few other states reflact a ray of hope for irapjrovement ir 
senool education with the help of the scheme of school comply. 

Activity Shee t Mo .3 

a) '(/hat are the salient features of the 
'School Complex'? Enlist a few' problem 
of school education which can be 
resolved through implirnentation of it. 



I 


Coli 

Coll, 

.^ISQ 


b) does thG Mattonal Bduooticn PoUoy 

1966 suggest to revitalise the conocot 

-^S-^ohool i'Af-^an£'.'d , situation. 

Kati«ial_E^oatl2n^^^ 

Keeping in view the possibilities or,.; po7eIt,,i- 

« tte scheme and the feedback rc c,:-'vod from the fin,li 

various evaluation reports of experimental school I T 

vroiects initiated in various states, the scheme ox TT , 

complex is now being revitolised for the cirposo If 

the system of planning and management of education 

to gam momentum by developing „3w strategies a-c TuLeV 

for Its effective implementation with the initia iT o " 

■nationwide debate on reformulation of a vlabT T , 

educabion system through the document Chali . - ‘^'"^ective 

„ a Policy Perspective ( 1985 ) and th > N h-■ ^ducatioj: 

^^ion (1906) and It^ Pro Policy of 

^ cixia lus Programme of Actinr, . , 

'(the school complex) will serve as the low ( ttn, 

ca-ea planrlhg and will form a ducter of 

different inatltutlcns can reirf " ^ “'ititutlons in whio, 

resources, persomei; matTLiTTT 

on sharing basis'. ” '' using them 

senool complex wil^ be Establishment of 

middle school will be relaJd TtT 
that exist in its neighbourhood InTh 

primary and middle school<• m '‘^Sht to ter. 

Seconciary/hlgher secondary school 'T'.'" 

need be adoptei in s-nnr- 1 - " a flexible approach 

areas, where the number T^sewTr’ 

smaller compared to the numiiT T T-^ 

populated areas too th^ Plaan ai«=as. In densely 

sxiihtly smaller than in the ^ -ohuols in a complex will be 
Special emphasis will b t size of the school coraolexi 

— - school complT.rpT !TTT.^“^ in the orga.nl satibr'd 

ing criteria need be hL' ^ ^'^^ec-tlng a lead school, the folM 

^ De borne xn mind; 
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Th® riumbpr o.:? feeiltr S'lhools in th^, ci'&u irc-i 'j 
nonformal centres 

2 Walking cListrince between 'the lead school .'rrl 

noniormal education centj us which v/i hi bo not r/ li' 
live to eight kilometers. 

Adequacy of inputs in terms of staff, buildirq,? 
furniture etc, 

4 , Academi c st''n d-^rds. 

5, A lead sciujol v/ill normally be a school of 't 1;-T'n, 
five years standing. As a part of the ilodblt. 
approach the load school can bo in some pl^'.oc ’ 
primary level anl in otnors at middle and sncvj a 
level. 

Activity Sheet No.4 

Coilret 

Coil 0 to 
Didcu* 


Some Sugg estions for Teach ers; 

Finally, tlie following are some- important points 
relevant to teachers who will form the backbone of the syncriifn 
alliance within the school comolex. 

1. A school complex v;ill bo able to solve tho day-to-',:-’y 
problems of individual school toachci”. 

2. It will be atle to roaltc teaching effective by 
facilitating the exchange of ideas arncrig teachers 
and schools at different levels, by developing 
synernic feeling and sharing academic imd uthcr 
resources like enrichment materials, etc. 

5- It will encourage teachers' meetings, workshops, 

demonstration lessons, film shows and seminns to 
raise the quality of education. 

It will become possibtte to arrange exhibition on 
science, SUPW etc. in schools best equipped 
within the school complex. 


How can teachers contribute for the 
successful implimentation of the 
school complex? 
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Tt-.-ach' rs froin schools viJl bu abl K' 

t.o s.ooMary, upper and lnv,ui prim ry school. 

os possihlG to sMro oxoa-loucen or orovldl-'' 
guidance and suoport* 

It mil help In Gvolvine noodt,.|,ii 1 50 ,crshlD i„ 
teaches and ah-ring ol exPorlmanta and 
in toe teaching lean.lng process at local lo^ 
romslon of insc.vlce education for subl'ct t.' 
mil be arranged at Disj bpt the school compl.,/. 7 
elp in the general oriontatirn of tenohora on 
-fleets like value orientation, national integrtt,, 

lb will bo able "to Si ■»"£>} i-A for" f u 
crhnnT ^ 4.U .f01 tcr'nhors from one 

h ol of the complex to go to onoth'r in ca-c o- 
short 3 cave. This will br r ' 

Of fvip 1 r, headmaster 

ead ssenool on temporary basio fnr «hort tr 

tlon only. Heads of the participating sci-coi-^m T" 
evolve theLr own division of -r m?y ah', 

matters. of rtsponsiMUty on such 

11 ^ teacher is tra. sferred or sent on training- the 
information will be sent by the District \ 

Officer to theta h. ads of school Imlf 

It will a-Ki a. nooi uoraolexes concerned, 

teJht? n m'' travelling distance lor 

certai; r ? decentralisation ol 

or other ““‘"’“I hohdmnsters ■ 

problems ^of'^l! ^OmlniKtrc.tive issues like 

at the'monthly;::tI!r:r-'; 

ooncerncd schools in whlto staL^'’Fl'’'“‘' 

and Blstrlct Education ' 

It will PnnbT r. 4 -tJ-iCti may oecome available. 

^relter ptltpaul'”'’ 

greater Involvenont’lnT^T*^ teachers, their ; 
climate, ^-^ching ond an improved aoadeni 
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^raliifltion Exercises 

Activity"! ; f’repare a detailed plan of a school corrj»''ity 
which you would like to suggest for your region/area, 

Activity"II ; Suppose you are the chairman of school 
complex committee. Enumerate problems you might face in 
organising the school complex activities. Suggest means and 
luethoi s you''Would use to resolve than 

Actlvltv-III i Prepare a five days Orientatl on 
Programme for organisation of a school Complex for pnticinatinf^ 
teacher of primary and senior primary .schools. 

Activity"IV; Prepare an action clan for academic 
cooperation between primary, middle and secondary schc As 
within the framework of school complex to raise the quality of 
education of your area. 

ActivitV"V; Prepare a plan for organising intor-schooi/ 
inter-complex competitliibn on (a) sports, (h) cultural activity, 

(c) exhibition-science/sUPW, (d) literary activities. 

Activitv"VI ; As an incharge of subject matter committee 
how would you like to proceed for incorporation of certain 
changes in the curriculum, instructional methods, use of 
instructional materials for quality improvement in education 
of your school complex? 

ActivltV"VII ; How would you plan to ensure active 
participation of community in activities of your school complex? 
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Module No.15 


CLEP.rifg house FIT^CTIONS of TPTn ^ 

IKNOTOTIoM IM EW 2 -?.M,y 

c; 


P'^of.K.C.Pana, 


Th= 4. . Panda 

, terminology ipic has three basir 

.»=.».!, 1 ,1":°""" ■“■ 

I. inservlae teacher education '^“"'=‘'“ns viz. 

E. Field Interaction 

P-idea';heaTeT°V°'“"'"""'“ 

sssential funcHn-nf? 

of the role of ipjc in particular's d^ divison 

O looked at from three angles. " general can 

Training 

Jlesoutce Development 
Action Research 

Now the question would arise uu 

house funct-inn Ti should be thp 

runction ? Objective!V .v. t clearing 

unction should promote and undert^v"^' clearing house 

achieve the obJectlves nTnr which 

UEE l.e., 

UAE/mfe 

^ith built in C 4 . 

in structure fnr uj 

ensuring the gnalltatlve tlTi ^-1= 

Sga2 H£.e Develop „„-. Elementary Education. 

end analyseTfroT°™**^™ he collected 

from various angles e ^■‘eeted, collated 

e)Research, The iptc 

can conduct resesrou 

research findings of 
Elementary Educati i^elating to 

=®n be abstracted T' reports 

Metaanaiysig beV^ '^^iform manner. 

=en be kept In storage"^ findings 
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h) Training: The training needs may l^e identified and a Icind 
of data base be gener-ted to draw teachers for 
various inservice and preservice training. 
Training curricula may olso undergo changes 
through evaluation, 

c) l nnovBtion3 ;Case Study of institutions, success stories, 

individuals who have outlives in the villages, 
noval approaches to reduce stagnation and 
increase motivation of pupils and build a good 
climate are some of the innovative measures on 
which information can be gathered. 

d] Action Research : Action Research is a time bound micro¬ 

level situation specific study usually arising 
out of immediate need which can be undertaken 
and the findings can be discussed. For example, 
the discipline system in bhe school, how to 
increase motivation of pupils. How to raise 
aspiration etc. 

Dissemination 

Dissemination has a large implication. Dissemination 
can be done under training ways. These include (a) prior to 
dissemination and (b) dissemination proper. 

Prior to Dlsseialnatlon 

s) Coverage, Development and Management 

This will cover inhouse action research, 
research on elementary education, data base 
on teaching personnel, schools, pupils, 
learning outcomes, educational survey 
information. Progress and Trend reports etc. 
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>’) ,3 the ,.1U mere 

years, indexing and Abstracting are i 

Abstracts .ay be kept in a coJon 

titles, so that it can be retrieved. 

OData^s^Sevalog^ant: Ti.e and Resource Management 
also important m developing a data bane ’ 
ba difficult within the TVTr- . 

'^ery optimistic but within the"11^^^''° 

--Uons data base are necla; 1 or 
planning. ^ Pto<5ramine 

d)u_ser aervi,^! There should be a provision f 

adminTstt;;::*'" 

»«..«.. ‘t‘ 

operationalised within th ^ actlvlsed and 

I'-dback from users would 

i™P-ving the system ahd some\rthe"*" 
publications be priond ^ iniportant 

Disseminate ^ ofit-no loss basis. 

the research and Innovative^ *" ‘’Insemination of ■ 

diet. P>^-otlces operative within the " 

Publication of Hews letter fo 
Elementary Teachen ^ 

So"^ each school, flET - one 




b) Publica ion of Journal or magazine emboding the 
findings of research and innovation for use in 
schools. 

c) Broadcast through AlVtv and other channels i.e., 
pamphlets, awareness meetings, seminars where the 
ideas and findings can be floated. 

d) Listing of papers available in this Newsletter for the 
knowledge of readers and procedure of availing these. 

These are some of the suggestive steps for IFIC 
and its clearing House function. 


- 0 - 
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Module Nq.16 




Dr, 


jSfs^i-ii ^^ - S '^ Prl.ari : 


'^* V. G. Acharyulu 


This last decade of the 7 n+->, 4 - 

growing need for lavinrr d '^'tury has witnessed a 

standardards of achioveme^'^rthrpracceptable minimum 

values necessary for life 3<nowladge, sbiUs ^nd 

education in paLwiL """ continuing 

rural/urban locale, or ses caste, creeed, 

school sho;id b:idT~ 

anruu^r^r'' literacy 

- fundamental, functional ^nd ^ 

knowledge about the envlr 

lives. avironment in which he 

“ capacity for creative thinki 
ana application of 

- values, attitudes and b<=h ^ ^^nt. 

<icvelopment of chi conducive to 

P>- Of character and self .disc ipHna 
Accordingly, every , iPlxna. 

every child irrespective of t^ should ensure that 

J^sgion to Which he belongs -t-u^ school, the geographic 
poor or disadvantaged he il ^ i^npuage he speaks, and how 
of learning that may be certain minimum level 

=-i^3-t= nna at aiffotant otrticular 

faollitatos horizontal ana achievement 

beaidea promialng cc™parabiutr‘'r ™abillty of the learners, 
Studying in primary school • ° attainment among children . 
country. non-formal centrea eoroaa the 

Learning , 

is 0 ^ ^ 

Schools. IP, 195^^ ^ Increase in the number of Primary 

sve about 7,00,000 Primarv's i Schools and now we 

chools in our country. m 
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addition to this, w 0 havtj about 3,00,000 Fon-Formal e-'-hjo-'ticjn 
centres offfsi^ing rrimciry eduoatiou to thvj age group 0-14 year.', 
jn the In the world as a whole the number n± children 'f. thu '^s-. 
croup 6-11 years range from 850-900 million. In India alone 
there are more th-^n 100 million kids of this agtJ group, Vij 
have a sizable number of primary school students who show 
considerable doficits in t’^e basic skills of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Primary schools cannot d Lsovm their renpornui- 
bility for the decline in student achtevemunt. 

Children, right from the pirimnry stage, should ho ricd 
to grow, up with the Idea that they should struggle to excel 
others or to come on par v/i ..h others of his ag© or class. 

They are to be encouraged to m(?ke effoirts to learn and acqu ' re 
the basic skills and knowledge In each subject so they cyn 
discover that learning can bo interesting, rewarding, 'ind 
exciting. In short, no learning takes place without effort 
and hard work commensurate with the child's ability. Without, 
involvement in learning, teachers cannot excoct their pupils 
to acquire the minimum skills, concepts, knowledge and 
abilities. After all it is pupils who must do t'-e learning. 

Vfhat is Meant by Minimum Level r.-f Learning 7 

A basic set of competencios ore needed for every 
student undergoing prim.ary education in order to function 
effectively in life and to move on to higher stages of 
education if ho so desires. The concept of minimum levels of 
learning refers to the minimum knowledge, skills, and abilities 
tha student should acqui.rG at any given stage of education. 

These MLL include both cognitive and non-cognitive aspects of 
development. The former are easier to conceptualise in 
<lefinable, observable, attainable and measurable terms. The 
non-cognitive aspects are amenable to observation and 
qualitative description. The report of the cominittee set up 
by the Ministry of Human Resource Development entitled 
Minimum levels of learning at Primary Stage" (1991) published 
hy the NCERT recommonded the promotion of the following nine 
affective qualities In all childrens 

Regularity and Punctuality 
- Cleanliness 

■" ladustriousness/dlligence 
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- Sense of duty and service 

- £qu lity 

“ Cooperation 

- Sense of responsibility 

- Truthfulness 

- JTs.'-iona] Identity 


M^ L . L. a nd_ _Eguellty of Sducational Opportunity 

Tho concept of equality of educational opportunity 
tmplios that each student is given enough opportunities to 
grow to the limits of his ability irrespective of sex, race, 
-ste, religion or social class. Many students who have not 
understood even the basic fundamentals in th 3 presertbtid 
textual subject matter arc promoted under the non-detontion 
Po icy in the primary schools. Hut the spirit of the policy 
not that we do it mechanically to retain children in 
primary schools. Teachers have to understand that this policy 

the end Of tho year examination. ihe non-dotention policy 
^hould have been accompanised by continuous comprehensive 

Drac^ “as not donn. We need to 

-approach to^QvIluation''^"'?M^ measurement-oriented 

to cotcenttate at oLreHU 

and the obiectiva^ ^ hievemc.nt in terns of tho mll 

tho fact that c-h ■ M must undersl-anr 

at different rato\ Td ability and learn 

-teiop .n:a:r:i:d"\:r:-,,::rr::!:-=-id 

to calculate, to think crltlcllt t 

knowledge of the world th ogically, and to acquire 

Of such'a realLa: : f ^ 

atandardo la ^oaponei^letrtL^Hf“Irirar" 

Of education. As Kickover ( 1935 ) h ■ Problems^ 

cannot flourish without generallv aducation 

e=ade„lo perfoanance'. (p 156 ) 

- good eduoatlon for al^ c^Udren niTd^" 

ale.c„tary education should achlev; a'certarr"r^ 

Of learning. ciertain minimum level 


i!2il0^^l2S5ulat^«^janiag ^svei3 pf 

It is necessary to ^ 

To ^ ^ ^ Clearly what th 

levels are and then design asse 3 s.o„t procedures 

Whether students have achieved the., pr not. 


minimum 

de-termine 



Cunriculuci foir tt'G rrirn'Hiry stsgG of GcJucatloTi is 
dGslgn-jd f‘y anGncios sucH as t’as Central Board of Secondary 
Education at the T^otionai level and the Boards of Education/ 
SCBBTs ot th dtate level. These curricula are assuT.ed lo 
include the minimum levvols of learning at the larimary and 
upp-^r primary ct-'qes of education. On the basis of existing 
curricvilum, minimum learning levels may be defined at the 
national level for the primary stage. a 11 children studying 
in different States/Union 'h-rrttorlos are to be helped to 
gradually move towards achieving the hntional Level MLL. 

The curriculum for the Primary stage of education 
differs from State to State and so it is desirable to follow 
a decentralised approach in formulating KLL. At f-a state 
level, MLL inr'y be formulated for the primary stage of eduentior: 
It is possible that there may ho differences between the 
National and State level MLL. The idea is that every State 
should gradually ensure that most children move towards 
achieving the National level MLL. This would result in 
comparability of standards of Primary education across the 
country. The achievement levels of students v/ithin a State 
may like-wise differ from district to district, and the 
District Education officers, DIETS, and Block level Officers 
stc., have to render necessary support to the primary schools 
so that their children mr.^ve towards achieving the MLL laid 
down at the State and National levels respectively. 

It is desirable to define not only stage-wise minimum 
levels of learning. The class-wise minimum levels of 
learning could be developed by DiETs/ScERT by involving 
teachers working in Primary schools. Inspectors of schools, 
and others associated with Primary education. The DIETS 
have to develop necessary tools for assessing existing 
achievement levels and monitoring the progress of pupils 
towards State level and National level mIjL. 

The doGumo'nt entitled "Minimum Levels of Learning at 
the Primary Stage "(1991) has formulated class-wise MLL 
for the primary stage in Languages, Environmental Studies, 
Mathematics and these are being tried out in different 
States. 
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~~ Levels of Learn ing and thu Teacher 

p.nr-t Of ■■" int..jr..i 

o. , —1 -y-tom of education. Whenever . nhiji 

^ t^xbual lesson is taught it es done v/i+-h t> v. 

Pos.J,„ "1" ° ’ P-r it. It i., 

the b,:;^ t t *“ fort,tI.-,te ,=e=on-„ir,e „„ 

the beele of his knowledge of the ottstnment sthtu, of , 

This can be done fon ->T;-Tt;u,.i of j.uph_lo, 

-tivity would enable the Lrclr^t 

are moving towards the District whether his puj^ila 

It IS possible that the less '• f’LL. 

for ^ ■ sson-wise mll formulated bv t h 

lor a given class may differ from « n 

teacher. -rherofoto at th^d t hy unothor 

collaboration with oth ' DIETS in 

involvo cxiiorienood s!l;eorr’'" St.itc/Distrint 

experts, oduoatlonal adsilnlsteltors 

With primary education s a upu'rvisors as oented 

3- Kbb fo: nso- 
the lesson-wise MLL are relevant ' " that 

cbsorvablo and moasurabld Thoso VLr"”’t"“t ' 
the district and state level mll. linked up with 

In some subjects it ' 

knowledge and s]-iiis in '^^tnceptunlis e 

While in othors'it is di^^rnTr^”:":: ^wnntitat.ve to„,s 

Sties such ns values and attitudes Chirac tori- 

during their education in the pr ' '^^ildrcn acguiro 

conceptualised in heirarchical school cannot also bo 

minimum performance levels sh tornis . The 

^nd gualitative espocts :: “^nr — 

Minimum Tevoio cognitive areas. 

There is apprehension th-i+- 
both tasohors and students would a^: T """ 

-andsrds and bo satisfied With i^ w tT"'" 

progross beyond. There is -i ""thout bothering to 

would be unfair to chlldran''or that „ll 

PoTiiunitles. infect these ohUdr"”""^ """ ^Isadyantaged 
greatly benefltted frea, the rLL '=“-' 

from such Children and „ll i,‘ a' lees 

heir education. ' to help them got a 
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cf I i''.y tl r ' ij^jr^nn-^ns i.cjti tmat ■t’l'j rniplnum le’rirnJncf 

1 ^-vol (j'ijjLJ VT'-uirl be tb-’’ in ximum, it is r,'?t tri'S tlv't 

nior.t- Leoc''i'-rs; '..’onlil ror-ice fcbc; cortent ijobh by l.-'r^adth nirl 
deijtb. ■ no i LI — tiicl«-'"ibs tc nect sirnpiy minin'iu.m 

,' 0 r.'i -tency Lendrtrdc --rb ntibhlr-j .nor. ., rmch depc^rds or how 
WJ nriont tho tc-icrir. rs ir t’-'is reg-rrd. 

- i n iiaiirn Lc .vc J■ >f Lot >^ ni■'Xf "'nd 
^ ~ir ‘ imurn Com p -e'0;r; y 'T'--stinq 

HIjL tk t' v/nat cL’ill-''r'r;n should Icnov and bo able to 

c,o ir -orjli sui'; j .’.‘C t it oauh st-'.cjo or cduo^tLon,. Koopinq t' oco 
i,rj viev;, tb-. to-chue- has to formuToto Ms instructioral 
phj ctiv.!s C^r o.-ivsh toxtual loason. Instruction-^] ol ii.'icti.vcs 
jirovid.r pi'ccise, oi)s&rvfib : e ind i os or.able str torn'-.nts of rro'-Os 
hicy .ytntc exactly vh-it-. the students are, expected to do 
■iutii crmplt: ti-’cj the yroscrihad !• r.rnlng activities . Son - of 
those oi'c cc ti v.rs should to -ii ch that tLioy incorijore.te the 
rriiiilmvm computr^ncies C>.v\.u god. tor eacVi iosson the tejc^'Or 
has tij pre^pare Instruc ti|Onril objectives and those shoul'i go 
rbi^iously beyond the- objectives ro] atod to MLL so that tl'ic 
lesson is stimulating end challenging to the gifted students 
an well, ; ny child ■? ailing short or the objoc-tives pertaining 
to I PL should i.oooL"vo' the attention of the tractor for 
ru .'■dintion - 'I'h'} ■t...ocher t-ig to decide his course of 

nctvon t'o ’nelp such children improve thoir perforinn-ncci and 
■'Ltiin V-L m-h, 

P sisnblu number c£ children by and large, display the 
nn’r.imum compc tonci oG Taid down in the tlLL. bhe att-iinmant 
of riLiL by the students can be known through tests carefully 
developed by the teeohur for th^i purpooe. Such tests go by 
the- DratTio "Minimum Competency Tests (?-iCTs) . Por e.ich 
conpotency, the teacher pn:u.ares 10-15 test items and gives 
the studenuG, In duo course the teacher bimsoM c^n develop 
his own item "■'ank for each competency in oSiCh subiect and for 
oacla cli.-s and use the <^at'e in his c^nllriuous comprehensive 
'-vai\iation and for -.'nsurin' the ac'''iiovc‘mGnt of hbL bv S'tudcnbs 

Those kcTs are to ne de,signfcd in such a way th^t hlr^y 

asav^ns not only the attainment of the MLL by .^ach S'tudent but 

r also the extenr of oxcellonce stained b''’ the students in the 

Guhhect over and above the MLL. Hov'over, one should gu~rd 
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gainst the tendency to make tests rldicunotsly easy 
ahet an acceptable percentage ot students tented can 
llramant of MLL. mll and MCT go hand m hand 


SO 

P n s r. 


■fje pequir'ement of MLL 
Advan-faages of ivrT.T, 

- They g^ve a sense of direction to t'-e teactor in 
hzs teaching 

They enable the teacher to -<-1-.^ t ■ 

■ii.scos the achiovenu nt 
of students in relation to objective. 

They help the teacher in assessing the strengths 
J^neSesOes his students and nn,-,tr-i „ 


..1,0 cuuenas and r^-ovide 
necessary feedback and ree.edlal progransne. 

They mate the teachers demonstrate the compete ■ 
which they expect fnn ac . dompotenceg 

Y xpect from thei.r students and thua 

- ^ey enable the teacher to realise the need to 

iT^h' """" Vhowledgo'of 

teaching strabegies. 

Students progress towards 

level mll re-ult- ^ L and National 

LL reoulto in great satisfaction and 
rac.tivation for the teachers. 

- They make the teachon« 

poachers accountable for stnd:.v,^ 
learnino and p.c.v, • J-or student 

‘i-Lng and achievement* 

They enable the teachers bn e 

higher levels of learn' e gradually 

rather than merely latirCv''"'^ P^Pils to nchiove 
the MLL. ' themsolves with 

^sy enable the teacher to assess their 
teaching styles and effect imnr 

teaching of basic c '■"'provements Ln the 

u -L rasic competenciec! -p 

They enable the teacher to d ^Yord. 

and item banks for esse- • suitable tests 

towards HPP well L 

“ They help the teacher ■ darning outcemos. 

work harder and attain'lrl'ltrr 

laid down. . ' 'Competencies 

andTbilit^Is Llrsludlf 1'"” Skills 

end of each textual i ^ owld display at the 

^nd Of thc-r: :r::rii^:rbr^"“^ ^ 

primary stage. ^ of the 
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- tiLL orMbl3 the te.^chcr to see his role more 
clearly as e facilita'cor of learning and to 
rcaosij-e.G his own teaching styles and assessment 
procodurtas. 

- MLL provide insights to heacher educators to 
plan their pronorvice and inser/ice teacher 
educ.ation programmes more realistically and 
purpos riilly. 

- HLL 1 ’rahli.is the administrators and supervisors 
to decide v.'hat to look for while assessing 
teacher performance. 

Targets for MLL 

■/e have also to sot targets realistically for ensuring 
that most children undergoing education at the primary and 
upper primary stages achieve these minimum competencies. 

The- targets for MLP suggested by NIEFA ("'990) reflect that 
''(a) 70% of children, including atleast 60% girls of every 
disahvLint iged group, pursuing elementary education, will 
achieve th.o minimum levels of learning by the year 1995; 
and (b) R0% of children, including atleast 70% girls of 
every disadvantaged group, pursuing elementary education, 
will achieve the minimum levels of learning by the year 
2000".(P.19) . 

implementation of MLO ; The Ministry of Human Resource 
Development has been encouraging a number of Governmental 
and non-governmental agencies by fundingp projects for 
implent ontatton of MLL. These projects are being progressive 
in the States of Rajasthan, Gujarat, paharastra, Karnatak, 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and other States, especially in the 
Eastern Region are expected to take up the implementation 
of MLL in a big way, NCERT and Regional College of 
Education have been doing their best in the implementation 
of MLL. 




i 

elememt.ary teacher education currxculxjm 

TEACHING OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Cte j ecti'ves z 


The National Curriculum for Primary and Secondary 
Education-A Framework (1983) emphasises that "health 
and physical education should aim at enabling the child 
to kjow that harmonious development of body and mind is 
essential for good health which include, physical fitness, 
mental alertness, emotional balance, social productivity 
and adjustment". Therefore, health and physical education 
becomes one of the most crucial factors of individual 
progress and national developmeint. Health and physical 
education should, therefore, enable an individual to 
raise his health status as w ell as that of his family, 
cormiuntty and environment. 

Health and physical education is an integral part 
of the total school education. Scientific researches 
in this area and emerging social needs demand that 
corresponding changes should be incorporated in the 
teacher education syllabus at the elementary level 
so that teachers, in turn, can develop in children 
desired understanding, habits, skills and positive atti¬ 
tudes. The elefnentary teacher education should a Iso 
enable the prospective teacher to imbibe healthy 
habits,positive values and balanced attitude so that 
he/she becomes the best example for the young developing 
minds put under his/her charge. 

The student teacher shculd be able tos 

1, Appreciate the need and importance of health and 
physical education in the total curriculum. 

2. Plan, organise and conduct activities, and 
practices relating to children's health, 
sports apd games, etc. dimectly related to the 
life-style and environment of children. 
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3. Identify health practices under different 
areas of health education. 

4, Practise, demonstrate and supervise skills 
involved in health practices. 

5, Arrange facilities for developing health 
practices with the help of the community and 
educational functionaries. 

6. Prepare and select suitable teaching strategias 
and aids for effective curriculum transaction 
of health and physical education, 

7, identify his/hor role and responsibilities 
in the total school health programme for 
healthy school environment. 

8. Observe deviations among chiIdron.from normal 

health and provide firstaids for minor ailments 

and refer other cases to parents and health 
works rs. 


9. Encourgge the older students to help, guide 
and supervise younger children, their siblings 
at home fordeveloping health practices to raise 
health status and prevent sickness. 

10- Arrange healthy recreation and to inculcate 
the spirit of sportsmanship. 


11 . 

12 , 


13, 


Design and use simple tools to evaluate 
nowledge, practices and attitudes. 


Appreciate rich cultural heritage of India 

of health and phys.ical education, 
specially ^ relation Yoga, , 


spot out talent in boys and girls 
means to promote it. 


and devise 
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1 


Guidelines for Selection of Course Cohtent; i 

I 

Elementary stu^e covers the students from I to 

VIIT Gtnn'Inrds? the nge group is 5 + to 13 + years. j 

1 

The duration 'C the teacher education programme is two 
years. Five [lercont of the tal time is allotted to i 

health and physical education. This comes to 120 hours ' 
in two years, i.e, 60 hours per year. The course content 
of health and physical education as a -core subject should 
be so spread that it is equally distributed in both the 
years, 

The pupil teachers who come for training have 
completed at least 10+2 level and they are expected 
to have acquired the basic concept of health and 
physical education as it was their core subject up to 
X standard. 

The syllabus for the teacter education is so 
devised that it fulfils the physical/ mental/social and 
profGssi:)nal needs of the pupil teacher. The pupil 
teachers are to be enabled to handle the allotted syllabc.r 
efficiently a nd effectively. 

The various areas which are to be included in the 
course are health eduection, physical education, re- 
Creational acotivitlcs and yoga. All these areas may be 
given reasonable weighta^e out of the total time 
available. Care may be taken to ensure that the syllabus 
remains integrated. The syllabus is formulated in such a 
way that it is transacted in a playway and activity- 
oriented method. 

Efforts should be made to develop skills and 
competencies in the pupil teacher to enable him to 
develop indigenous/improvised teaching aids with the 
locally available material taking into consideration 
our rural cultural heritage. 
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While imparting instructions of yoga to the student 
teacher, it shcu Id be underlined that learning and 
teaching of yoga should not remain confined to a few 
asanas only. It should be emphasised that yoga education 
loses its significance if values like truth, cleanliness, 
contentment, honesty, non-violence, etc., are not made 
a part of one's daily life. Yoga teching therefore 
requires due emphasis on values contained in yama and 
niyama. 

Adequate weightage may be given to skill in teachina 
healthand physical education. The evaluation should be 
continuous, valid and objective. 


Equipment and R^sourcess 

For the effective transaction of the content, 
it is suggested that the following resources be made 
available to the training institution. 


Physical Facilities: 

a) Gymnasium hall 

Pl^Y field — 2 acres 

c) Safe drinking water 

d) Sanitary,facilities 

e) Washing facilities. 

Library: 

Well equipped library having current school books, 
reference books, curriculum guides and technical journals. 


Equipment and Apparatus: 


- Charts and models on healthand physical 
education and on Yoga. 

- First-aid outfit. 


Height measuringr stahd, 
vision screening charts 


weighing machine. 


- Rubber, cricket, 
footballs. 


volley ball, cork balls,and 
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-Not for various games, 

- Musical aQd band instruments. 

-- Durrios and matresses, 

« Xnflator. 

~ Measuring tape. 

“ Long ropes for marking,iron pegs and 
wooden pegs etc, 

- Overhead projectors. 

~ Public Address (PA) system. 

- Aj-t material. 

- Tako-off board 

- High jump stand, cross bars for high jump. 
"* Sea saw, ladders, slides, swings. 

- Round about. 

- Whistles,batons for relay races. 

- Sto.) watches, steel measuring tapes. 

SYLLABUS 


FIRST year 

UNIT 1* Health Education 

A, Concept of Health 

- Moaning and scope of health and health education 

- Factors influencing health. 


60 Hrs, 
2 0 Hrs. 


Activity! 

1. The student teacher will interview different 
categories of persoas allotted to him/her 
and will try to find out the concept of health 
the particular category has. They will discuss 
the findings and evolve the scientific concept. 
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2 . The teacher educator will divide the class 
into groups. Each group will be asked to 
interview one set of people. The teacher 
educator will collect report and initiate 
discussion and help the student teacher to 
reach a conclusion. 

guidelines and syllabi 

B, School health programmes— 

a) Healthy school environment 

b) Health instructions 

c) Health services 

Activity 

1. The student teacher will develop n proform.- 

, to assess the status of school health 

programme and practices in school,discuss 
about strength and weaknesses of school 
health programme on the basis of observation 
and suggest means to further strengthen it. 

2. The teacher educator will help in developing 
a proforma to assist in school health 
programme. He will supervise the admini¬ 
stration of tool. He will collect 
information and discuss. 

C. Personal Cleanliness? 

- Importance of personal cleanliness 

- Care of different parts of the body 

Activity? 

1. The student teacher will observe general 
appearance and grooming. He will find out 
the methods of cleanliness. He will be 
akked to prepare charts, question box 
and health wheel on personal cleanliness. 

All the student teachers will also be 
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required to undergo the physio-medical 
examination. 

2. The teacher educator will provide facilities 

for observation and physio-medical examination. 

D. Environm(_-atQl CleanlinesssNeed,Significance and 
Management of - 

- Srofc drinking v/ater. 

- Sanitary facilities. 

- Heat, light and ventilation 

Activity? 

1. The student teacher will conduct a community 
survey and list available sources of safe 
driraking water, the method of disposal of 
waste, etc. He will record how to make water 
safe for drinking. Each 'HOUSE' will be 
given the responsibility for environmental 
cleanliness and for maintaining proper light 
and ventilation in the classroom in rotation. 
He will take part in activities ofor cele¬ 
brations of health days, 

2, The te.'Cher educator will divide the class 
into groups and allot areas to each group 
for survey, supervise surveys and regulate 
discussions. He will allot work for the 
celebration of health days and guide the 
dtudents for the same, 

E. Pood and Nutritions 

- Nutritive components of food, 

- Balanced diet. 

- Eating habit 

- Malnutrition and its effects» 

- Identification of locally available foods and 
their nutritive value- 
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Activity! 

1. The student teachef' will c jnduct a survey 
of the market and collect piebures of f ^od 
items and plan a balanced diet. Hq will prepare 
balanced diet fhart, anbther chart for eating, 
cooling and serving habits in vogue at home, 
community a nd social functions. Ho will collect 
pictures of various children suffering from 
various deficiencies and disorde;es and conduct 
the survey among pre-school children and 
interview Anganwadi workers to find out their 
experiences about cooking a nd serving f )0'ls. 

2. The teacher educator will collect report of 
surveys and regulate discussion. He will also 
guide the group in preparation of tetiching 
aids/materials on balanced diet and components 
of foods, 

F. Safety Education and Pirst„Aids 
Ruts of road. 

- Precautions to be observed while walking, 
handling share edged things, electric 1 gndejets. 

- Safety at home and school, safety while playing. 
First aid fjr drowning, poisoning, burns, 
shocks, fainting and snake bite. 

Activity! 

1. The student teacher will find out the places 
prone to accidents at home, school and 
cominunity. He will classify the places specially 
for falls, burns, drowning, bites, poisoning 
and shocks, etc. He will also identify the 
type of injury which can occur in each case 
and suggv,st first-aid , He will prepare scrap 
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the agencies which supply material for safety 
rulow such as fire brigatie, traffic police or 
any N^G.O, or G.O, He will keep the records 
of the accidents in and around the school 
and maintain first aid register. 

2, The teacher Gducator will divide the class 
into groups, each group will be asked to 
Work in the area of homey school cur community. 

He will guide and regulate the discussion and 
role play. He will also help in identifying 
H_G.O. and GOs. 

UNIT II; Organisation of Recreational Activities 8 Hrs. 

a) Immitations-of frog, rabbit, butterfly, elephant 

dog, lion, aeroplane,train etc. 

b) Free Play - Simple tag games-chain tag,cat and r 

c) Rhythmics- Simple dan®ing steps, clapping 

with rhythm, side steps. 

d) Tumbling- Rolling-forward and back ward, 

cart wheel, camel roll. 

e) Juhgle Gym-Sea saw, ladder, slide, swings, 

round about, etc. For younger 
children above activities aro 
consider'-d as motor development 
activities. 


Aactivity 

1. The teacher educator will organise relay races 
for the pupil teachr like running by imi'tatlng 
the actions of different animals. 

2. The teacher educator will divide pupil teacher 
into different groups and organise competitions 
in tag games and rhythmic activities, 

3. The student teacher will acetivaly take part 
in relay races and other competitions. 
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UNIT III; Modern Concept of Physical Ef-j^ucation 22 Hrs 
A. Theory 

(a) Meaning,aims and objectives of physical education 

(b) Classification of physical education activities. 

(c) Organisation of intramurals and oxtramurals 
play-days, 

^'d) Methods of physical education, 
le) Measurement and evaluation for 
i) Jumps, throws etc, 
ii) Officiating 

Activity for Teacher Educators! 

The toahcr educator will divide the sturh nt 
teachers into two groups and onegroup performs ac-tivities 
like jumps, throws and the other group will measure and 
evaluate and vice versa. 


For Student Teachers* 

The student teachers will take part actively 
in the performance and officiating turn by turn. 


B, Practicals 

a) Set drills- Dumbells, flag drill, wand drill 

b) Callisthenics-Physical exercises-tables of at least 
D to 8 exercises. 

Marohlng-sawadhan, Vishram,BalG-Dahlna 
P chhe Mur, Tej chal, Dahine Bale chal, quadam tal. 

.. d) Lead-up Games -(a) Toy games (b) Keep it up volley ball 

(c) 21 passes basket ball 

e) Relay Rgces -(i) Tunnel ball relay (ii) Arch ball 
(iii) Horse and rider relay 

ru?eran“%egri;Srb’:"°' and techniques, 

(Un Sfg ofWrSr'''’ Dog and bone 
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h) Combativos-riand pull, hand push, toe tough, 

baok to back lift. 

i) Athctics- (l) Short sprints. 

(i) 20 inetors, 50 metors & 100 meters race 

(ii) Jumps 

(iii) Throws 

(More emphasis should be laid on basic motcr 

skills like running, jumping catching,etc.). 

Activity 

1* The student teacher will take active part in 
each activity which teacher educator has 
demonstrated. 

2, The teacher educator will assist the student 
teachers to prepar-a set drill for giving a 
demonstration on play days. 

3. The teacher educator will divide tho student 
teachers into different houses and conduct 
intramurals competion in lead-up games, 
marching and relay races. 

UNIT iv; Yoc 7 a ID 

Educational significance of yoga, misconceptions 
about yoga, a brief desesription of yam,* niyam, asan and 
pranayam* The theory and practice of following asanas. 

A# Sitting Posture Asanas 

1. Sukhasan 

2• P adma s an 

3. Vajrasan 

4. Shinhasah 

5. Shashakasan 

6. Supta Vajrasan 



5. Standing Posture Asunass 

1. Tadasan 

2. Tikonasan 

3. Vrikashasan 

C. Lying Posture Asanas 

1. Bhujangasan 
2 <1 Makaraaan 
3i ShavQsan 

Pranayams 

1. Bhramari 

2. Chanting of Pranavs 


Activitys 


1. The student teacher will prepare a chart of th 

asan performed during each class v/ith its 
benefits. 


2 . 


The student teacher will 
asanas and pranayams five 
in the morning. 


practise all the 
times daily, early 


3. 


Chanting of pranavs will bo doDo before and 
after doing asanas in oaoh class. 


SECOND YP.A r 


unit IsHealth Education 
A. Communicable Disease 

a) Mode of transmission of communicable 
ymptoire of conmunicabfe diseases 
c) Prevention, measures and 


60- ^ 

diseases 


control 
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Activity : 

i) Student teacher will go for community survey to 
find out commonly occuring diseases inthc 
families, among children, adults and old 
pi_aplc, and measures taken for their management. 

il) Profu ration of chcorts; how diseases spread and ^ 
mouarcs to prevent them by highlighting 
iixl ividuol' s role. 

iii) ■*^’ceparation of messages and flash cards on preve- 
ti'in of specific diseases. 

iv) Role play. 

v) Symposium on prevention of communicable diseases 

vi) The teacher educator will divide the student 
toachors into, groups and each group will be 
akked to interview ten families. Then he will 
collect, compare and discuss. He will see that 
every student teacher takes part in various 
acticities. 

B. Pollution s 

i) Type ~ air, water, noise 

ii) Health hazards of different types of pollution 

ill) Control of pollution. 

Activity i 

1. The student teacher will observe and list out 
things which cause different types of 
pollution. HoW these can be prevented by 
individual or community action. Charts will 
be prepared in concerned area assigned 
by the teacher educator. 

The teacher educator will divide the student 
teachers into four groups and will allow for 
observations on observation sheet. 
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C. Health Habits 
Concerning- 

i) Personal cleanliness 

ii) Environmental cleanlire ss 

iii) Food and nutrition 

iv) Prevention and control cf diseases 

v) Interpersonal relationship 

vi) Safety education 

vii) Child care 

Activity ! 

The student teacher will prepare in) the health 
code for the institution and practise teaching school, 

(b) charts, flash cards, checklist on health practices 

(c) checklist and absence of health practices of children 
of practice teaching school. This will be used to revise 
the health code. The teacher educator will help the 
student teacher to finalise the health code. He will 
supervise the observation of health practices by 
student teachers in practice teaching schools. 

D, Postures! 

Importance of rest, sleep and posturos, gains of 
good postures, general postural deformities and remedial 
measures. 

Activity ! 

1. The sttdent teacher will discuss the time 
table in force and review it, demonstration 
of right posture, preparatL on of charts, 
listing the time of going to bed and getting 
up. Observation of children and recording 
deviations from normal health. 
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2, The teacher educator will provide a copy of 
time table in force to student-teachers for 
discussion. He will ateh the students to 
demonstrate/ correct them, supervise the 
posture of trainees throughout bheir training. 

He will also help the student teacher to find 
Out the reasons of bad posture and take 
remedial measures. 

E, Primary Health Care Set up and Health Organisations 
(a) Primary health centre (b) UNICEF (c) FAO (d) WHO 

Activity s 

^ • Thcj student teacher will prepare a chart in 
primary health care set-up, organisation of 
WHO Day/ World AIDS Dgy, Anti TB and Environ¬ 
mental Conservation Day. 

2. The teacher eddeator will coordinate the 
panel discussion. He will brief about 
.objectives and areas of discussion. He will 
arrange debates/ poster and essay competitions, 
help the pupil teachers in putting up an 
exhibition and guide them to collect 
ox!iibition materials from local agencies. 

Unit II; Recreational Activities 

1. Community singing (two songs) 

(a) One song of local langis ge 

(b) One song of any other language 

2. Polk dance -any one local or regional folk 
dance alpgig with the community song. 

3. Minor games-frnd the leader/musical chair 

Dog and bone, Pittho, Vigh - Amrit, Good Morning. 
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Activity s 

1. The student teacher will actively 
participate in all recreational ac~tivitios 
under the guidance of teacher cducat-jr, 

2. The student teachers will be asked to present 
any otlier songs or dance at the occasion of 
annual day and other celebrations. 

3. The student teachers v;ill prepare charts/ 
albums and collect a number of songs 

in any languages. 

4. The teachsr edi cator will divide the student 
teachers into different groups and organise 
competitions. 


Unit III: Modern Concept of Physical Education 22 Hrs 
Theory 

1- Physical exercises and their benefits in 
terms of physiological functions, 

2. Physical fitness and its components. 

3. Organisation of intramurnls and oxtramurals 
on different days. 

Practicals: 


1. Set drills - hoop drills lazim^polo drill 

2. Drill and Marching - Sammne selooty Dahine 
baie ghoom, visarjan. 

3. Callisthenics-Physical exercises,table of 
at least 6 to 3 exercises. 

4. Lead-up games 

'• Keep the shuttle ux 3 
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-One bounce volley ball 
-Captains ball (Basket ball) 

-5 man foot ball 
- 10 passes tonicoit 

5. Te^i-rn Gamos—volley ball^ foot ball, hockey 
and baclminton-rules and regulations. 

6. hthletics-rcvising first year events. 

/. Relay rroce - 3ig—zag relay race . 

- Obstacle relay race 

A 

~ nrch a nd tunnel ball relay race. 

0. Marking vof courts and ficlds-Kabaddi,Kho-kho, 
Volley ball/ foot ball/ hockey/ badminton/field. 

0, Marking of tracks. 
iictivity ! 

1, * The student teacher will demonstrate any one 

set drill and marching drill on play days. 

2, The teacher-educa tor will divide all the 
pupil teachers into different houses and 
the student teachers will take part in 
intramurals competitions. 

3, The student teacher will take ac-tive part 
in planning of intramurals/ play days etc. 

Unit IV; Yoga 10 Hrs, 

A. Sitting Posture Asana 

1. Padmasan 

2. Yoga mudra 

3. Gomukhasan 

4. Pashimotanasan 

5. Halasan 
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B. Lying PoSture Asana 

1. Sarvangasan 

2. Dhanurasan 

3. Shalabhasan 

4. Pawanmuktasan 

5. Shavasan 

G. Pjranayams (Broathing ExejrcisG) 

1. Bhratnari 

2. Chanting of Pranavas 
Actig-ity s 

1- The teacher educator will domonstratc* thv. 

^ whole asan and again dem^nstrati.- each part 

and ask the pupil teacher to follov/ u.-ich 
part and perform asanas and repeat. 

2. He will ask stud^-nt teachers to pruiai re- 
charts on 5 asanas, 

3. The student teacher will take , ,ort actively 
in the performance of asanas. 

4. The student Leuchur will prepare chart af 
the asanas porf ,rmod during each class 
along with its benefits. 

5. The student teacher should also practise 
all the asanas and pranayams five tines 
daily early inthe morning. 

6. Chanting of pranavas will be done before 
and afler doing asanas in each class. 


* * * * -Jr 
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PHYSICAL and health EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOLS 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT; 

PRIMARY STAGE 

OBJECTIVES: 

Objectives of teaching Physical and Health Education at the 

primary stage are; 

Cognitive Domain 

- To know and understand the external parts of the human 
body and their functions. 

- To understand that adequate nutritious food is necessary 
for the growth of the body and maintenance of health. 

- To understand the importance of cleanliness and sanitation 
of his surroundings, 

- To understand the importance of taking care of different 
parts of the body 

- To recognise the common diseases prevalent in the 
locality and understand their preventive and control 
measures including immunization. 

- To establish relationship between nutritional Intake 
in daily diet and nutritional disorders and deficiency 
diset,ses 

"■ To recognise the need and importance of personal 
cleanliness for healthful living 

“ To develop delementary knowledge about first-aid and 
care of the sick at home 

- To learn the concept of safe water and develop the 
method of techniques of keeping the water safe 

- To develop an understanding of personal and community 
health practices such as proper toilet habits, disposal 
of garbage and disposal of waste water etc. 

“ To understand the health needs, importance of rest, sleep 
exercise, cleanliiess and recreation for the maintenance 
of health 
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- To Identify various processes and techniques to he 

followed for the pro^tection and care of various body 

pdrts • ^ 

- TO understand that smoking and chewing tobacco is 
^■njurious to health. 

- To know the importance of working in a team 

- To know the basic terminology used in group activities 
like mass drill, letlum, dances etc. 

Psychomotor Domain 

- To heep various part of the body clean 

- To demonstrate to younoer sihinn^ k . 

parts of their body end clothes ' ° 

from an ml 'f combinations 

om an major food groups 

’ cZLnT''*' schools and 

' iLtk?!"""' to dav life 

^ raxe appropriate first 

accidents and emergency "" 

- TO panicipL?" T'd '' 

follow proper food sa serving, to 

wastage of food P^^ctices and avoid 

f"or'’d'rLwnr' of ™i>king water / .safe 

- To acquire the basic skills- waiv 

Skip, slide, gallop etc. ’ ' ^'™P' 

- To be initiated into a game or sport like table f ■ 

swimming etc, ^ table tennis, 
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Affective Domain 

- To take interest in fiflning out how cilfferent external 
parts of tlie body function. 

- To take interest in selecting and develop taste in 
eating food from different food groups and finding out 
what kinds of food are available in the locality. 

To appreciate the need of avoiding wastage of food at 
all levels 

- To appreciate the importance of physical^ mental and 
5oci:l well being. 

-To acquire a taste for the food and beautiful things in 
the cnvironmrnt and develop interest in finding out how 
the environment can be kept clean and beautiful 
To appreciate the importance of consuming safe water 
To ap]!rociate the role of home, school, community and 
other agencies in promoting healthy living 

- To appreciate the importance of first-aid and care of 
the sick 

- To appreciate the harmful effects of smoking and chewing 
tobr cco. 

- To acquire the ability to enjoy group games or activities 

- To appreciate success and tolerate failure 

- To cooperate with others 

- To obey rules of the game 

CONTEHTs DHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1. Free Movements 

(a) Walking, running, jumping, skipping and jogging 

(b) Freehand exercises;exercises for trunk bending, 
twisting, throwing and catching, kicking and lifting 

2. Marching 

Single line, left turn, right turn, marching in twos and 
threes. 
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3. Rhythmic Activities 

(a) Fundamental movement, wherever possible, to the 
accompaniment of music 

(b) Locomotor coordination; walk and hop, walk and loap 
hop and side walk, gallop and walk 

(c) Action to be performed to rhythm body Co.-.rdi n i hi on 
bend end stretch, swing, push, pull, .trike ,nd dndgo 

(d) Exercises on the balancing bench to the tune of ,,u~t' 

walking, running, sliding, balancing, leg swln.,ing'’' 
forward and backward ^ 

(e) Story dancer pick out stories pertaining to the re.gn 
and mime the story to music 

(f) Dances with apparatus: fan dance, ribbon clnnoo, scarf 

dance, ball dance, bouquet dance (Any two) 

(q) Action songs; imitate harvestinrr > 

Harvesting, millcrmijn and ho iti-K'n '- 

songs and regional songs " 

(h) ,iork dances, occupational harvesting, plucking of 
flowers, howing and fishing woodcutting 

(i) interpreting music: solo dance, group dance and c.artner 

dance ^ uhl-j. 

(J) Folk dances: folk dances of the region, folk dances of 
other regrons, and folk dances of other countries (xndV.n 
Tiprl nsrit-a of Gujarat, mchwa naritva of . 

harvest dance of Raiasthm a >, i ' '•iriohtra, 

Rajisthan, dosh ki prashansha n.:,ri,va 

of Bengali; Western Maypole dance of itv 

nf nsi T^^«h T’ 1 sfTUorc fiance 

or u;da, Irish Jiq, danop nf 

Dance of Scotland. ' "“1 

(k) Apparatus Drill, la^ ium, wand, dumble and 


ribbon 
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4. Imitation, story plays and mimetics (only two) 

(a) Imitations Elephant, frog, rabbit, lion, train, motorcar, 
bullock cart, dog etc. 

(b) Mimetics; Dog, cat, horse gallop and elephont walk, ducks 
bears. 

(c) Story Plays; Fox and the Grapes, the Monest Uoodcutter, 

the Ungrateful Lion. 

5. Games 

A. Small Arera Games; 

(a) Cat cond rat, snatching the ball, follow the leader, 
bean beg toss, in the pond, on the bank. 

(b) River and circle, crocodile can't catch me, blindman's 
bluff, simple tag and variations, and what is the times 
Mr.iJolf, 

(c) Raja-Roni, lion and the cave, find out the leader, 

Comic tag, a number game. 

(d) Crows and cranes, fire on the mountain, chair tag, find 
your partner, good morning, bean '■'ag scramble, free 
and caught, come with me, 

B, Leadup Games (Any two) 

(a) Circle kho, line kho, pin football, football, circle 
football, cricket, tennis bail, tennikoit (Class iv 
fie V only) * 

(b) Kabbadi, kho~kho, football, mini volleyball, badminton, 
hockey, swimming and cricket (Cla.sses iv fit V only) 

6. Gymnastics(Any two) 

(a) Running at the signal to find a lonely place, arm 
circling, becoming as tall and as small as they can 
waving body like branches of a tree, balancing on one 
leg, swinging arms, action on riding a bicycle(Class I) . 

(b) Moving the body and arms freely, leap frog, forward 
roll and backward roll (Class II) 
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(c) Repeat of the previous ol i.r,r};, t-hhit iumiinp on 
the signal, developing the posture of riti-ino 

lifting, bending and stretching ntr^ddbg jnjTip Kjfi 
crunch sitting on single, forwu-d/tMcbw.rr! n 1J, ,,onov 
walk and cart wheel. (Cb'.ss fTI) . 

(d) Repeat of the previous clanowork, shouldoi , . ] ] 

Wheel, balance walk, double roll, „hooj .gg 
(Class IV) 

(e) Repeat of the previous classwork, h .nd h 1 

balance, knwe work, dive and roll, v,ult work, ' i rrd 
roll, back roll and pyramids.(Class V). 

7.Simple Combntives (Any two) 

(a) Back to back fight h=\rV v i 

, to hack stick pin, pnpgpuf 

° t.ie pit, climbing (Clans i) 

(b) Revision of the previous cl^swork, dr.ko fight c ok 

fight, lane duck firyn+- r.4- i ' 

g,, ^ "’•"■'■blo ,au.! k„„ck over 

Club, (Class II) , 

(c) Revision of the previous classwnrV h- . 

-enlnp.(c,o'U; 

8. Throws 

Ball throw and obstacle Race 

(Cla.'oUf.;; IV A V) 


9. Athletics 


Boys 

loo Metre Pace 
200 Metre Race 
400 Metre Race 
High Jump 
Long Jump 


Girls 

50 Metre Race 
100 Metre Race 
200 Metre Race 
High Jump 
Long Jump 
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lO.Yogic Exercises (Any Three) 

(e) Padamasan 

(b) Vajrasnn 

(c) PaschiiTiotanasan 

(d) Tad as an 

(e) Chakrasan (Classes IV & V) 

CONTENT ; HEALTH EDUCATION 

1. Personal Hygiene 

Developing habits of; 

(a) Washing liancls rafter toilet 

‘ Avoid walking bare foot spe''’ially while going for 
urination and defecation to avoid worm infection. 

(b) Taking hath daily or ns often as, possible to be 
attractive, to others and to have a feeling of 

f reshnerss. 

(c) Cleaning! teeth every morning and immediately after 
food and elno before going to bed. 

(d) Washing undergarments everyday and always wearing 
clean under garments, 

2. Environmental Hygiene 

(a) Drinking only clean v/ater and Helping to keep the 
drinking water clean and safe. 

(b) Avoid taking hath or washing clothes and cleaning 
utensils in drinking water. 

(c) Always using urinals and sanitary latrines for call 
of nature 

(d) participating in cleanliness campaigns; washing hands 
face, feet after doing cleaning job and not accepting 
any food or drink before wash. 
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3. Pood, Sanitation and Hygiene 

(a) Observe healthy and clean eo^iing habits at 

i) regular hours 

ii) no hurry or no worry while eating 

iii) cheerful disposition 

iv) limiting eating between meals 

v) no overeating 

(U Eating food suitable tn one's needs for different unison, 
ic) encouraging not to waste food and to clonn f-.od 
Utensils properly. 

Exercise, Rest oDnd Sleep 

(a) Taking rest when tired and fatigued. 

^" Immunisation 

(a) Willingly accept the i™,unjsatlon arranged at tin- school 
. Safety and First-Aid 

Observing following safety rules whiin i- ■ 

, . _ , playing rind w.irking 

eying at safe distance from fi m i-' 

river, weJl, pnnd 

end other water sources 

(b) Walking on the safer side of tho . 

(cl Refrn' e , “ ^’-1^ 

in rom playing with sharp instruments like knife 

scissor.s, blades, broken 01-.== ■ iiMinire, 

articles. ''tinted 

.Ur’ “• '“*» 

ping hand to the injured etc. 


• • • * 
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PHYSICAL /iMD HEALTH EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOLS 

OBJECTIVES AfD CONTENTS; 
MIDDLE Stage 


OBJECTIVES 

Objectives of teaching Physical and Health Education at the 
middle stage are- 
Cognitive Domain 

- To recognise the various organ systems and state their 
functions (including the process of reproduction). 

- To discuss the concept of nutrients and other constituenbs 
of food and their value in daily diet 

- To select appropriate food items in order to prepare a 
balanced diet; 

- To state the causes of deficiency diseases and establish 
their relationship with deficiency of specific nutrients 

- To differentiate between proper and improper health, exercls 
rest, recreation, relaxation, sleep, postures, safety 
food-handling and care of body parts (especially sense 
organs), community living and getting along with others, 
child care practice to assist parents in the care of 
younger brothers and sisters to protect and promote their 
health, 

- To analyse siturations and conditions responsible for 
making food and water unsafe for human consumption 

- To take measures to protect food and water from 
contamination and spoiling 

- To identify factors and conditions influencing his or 
her own health and that of others 

- To recognise common personal, family and community 
health problems and seek help from teachers and parents 


to Solve them 
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To recognise modes of spread of conmunicablo diseases 
and measures taken for protection fmm these diseases 
To compare and contrast characteristics of growth and 
development of boys and girls and establish difference 
in their growth pattenns while growing from boy to man 
and girl to woman 

To classify personal and community heriitb practices 

conducive for healthy environment in home, school and 
Community 


To recognise ill effects of tobbaco, alcohol, drugs anl 
narcotics or individuals health and family life 
To develop skills in providing firsf-aid in athletic 
and other common childhood injuries that occur in the 
home, school and outside home and school 
To know about qualified health functionaries practising 
in his or her community to seek help when needed 

- To develop organic fitness 

- To cultivate habits of engaging in ai-propriato exercises 
to meet iitiraediate and future health needs 

- To develop neuro muscular skills and to promote the 
ability to perform work with ease and graco 

- To prepare himself for making worthwhile use of major 
time by aoiulrlng knowledge of sports for the pTirpose 

of participating, observing, appreciating and enioyinq 

them » ) i j 


Psychomotor Domain 

- TO develop skills of taking care of eyes, ears, tooth 
and other organs of body 

safety and first-aid measures during accidents 
and emergencies in the play field, school and home 

- o demonstrate various techniques and procedures of 

ood preservation and purification of water for drinking 
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- To pr jvirle essenbial care to the sick at home as directed 
by the physician or parents 

_ qiQ participate in activities for improving sanitary 
conditions in school, home and his her locality 

- To observe socially toccepted norms of behaviour in day 
to day life 

*- To enable individuals to practise socially acceptable 
behaviour patterns 

- To participate and take interest in atleast two major 
games o£ his/her choice 

Affective Domain 

- To ap'ply scientific health knowledge and understanding 
to solve health problems in home and school 

- To prefer healthy practices in day to day situations 
and show confidence in scientific principles 

- To reject superstitions and fads 

- To believe that prevention is better than cure 

~ To rely on scientific medicitB 

- To appreciate efforts of governmental and voluntary 
organisations for achieving health for all through 
community participation 

- To develop attitudes of cooperation and gobd sport^sm-'n- 
shipand fair play 

- To cultivate such traits of character as self mastery, 
discipline, courage and confidence 

- To develop a sense of patriotism, self-reliance, and 
desired attitudes for being helpful to others 

CONTENT 1 PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1. Callisthenics 

Arms, trunk, abdominal, balancing, twisting, agility/ 

coordination exercises. Two exercise tables of six exer¬ 
cise each of four counts are to be arranged in a rythmic 


sequence. 
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2. Drill and Marching 

Quick march, turning while marching and practice nf rrpvjona 
work ‘ '■^ 

Change the step on march, double march, salute and salute 
while marching, open order and close order 

Changing direction while marching and changing steps while 
marching, dismissal 

3. Rhythmic Activities 

(a) Any three loon folk dances (stepping), any two dancos 
of other regions 

(b) Any three folk songs/regional songs with -action 

c) Apparatus drill; lealum, durable and w-and(Pour exercises 
each) 

<1" Gymnastics 

For boys 

(^) Ground .^rk: hand spring, hand stand, cart wheel 
lb) Vaulting over a box as wolf vault 

(c) Parallel Bar - dips, swings, shoulder b-al.anco 

Chest balance ' 

(b) Roman Ring- leg raising upwards, hand circle fonx-ard 
and hand circle backward, 

FOR GIRLS 

(h) Matwork; forward roU, backward roll; and cart wheel 

aLT V' -Ik 

ana knee bends, w-a,k on the beam with ar.s in y,ard 
position 

< Athletics 

(a) General exercises in 

in circle or open order 

tZhn;gi?;f‘:t;“ 

Jumps: long jurap, high Jump 

Approach run, take off and flight 

Throws: cricket ball throw and soft ball throw 
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(b) General warming up and developmental exercises 
Run; 100 mts, 200 mts, 4x100 mts. relay, 400 mts. 
Different techniques of start, sprint and finish 
Jumps; long jump and high jump 

Lacnding, mid air action and action above the bar 
Throws; putbing the shot (8 lbs), practice of initial 
stance, javelino throw (junior) and practice of 
initial stance 

(c) Principles of sprints: 100 mts., run 200 mts. run, 

400 mts. run, 4x100 relay. Techniques of ^performance 
fixing of starting blocks and principles of jumps^ 
warming up. 

Principles of Throws; putting the shot glide, delivery 
and follow through. 

Javolino (Junior) initial stvsnce, approach run and 
relejQse 

6. Games 

(a) Minor: touch and run, cat and rat, leader game and 
snatch the handkerchief. Cock and fight, find a 
partner, run and hop and chain tag. 

Dogs and cats, blind hop tap, dodge and march, king 
of the ring and bombardment. 

(b) Major 

Hockey, volleyball, kabaddl, kho-kho, basketball, 
handball, football, cricket, table tennis, softball, 
tennikoit, throwball.(Participation in any two games) 
It should include brief introduction of each game and 
fundamental skills associated with it. The main 
purpose is that students are aware of game rules and 
appreciate the play. But those interested in further 
development should be encouraged to spend additional 
time outside the time table. The schools should 
organise practice sessions for the budding players 
after school hours, if need be. 
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(c) Lead up Games: pin football, pin basketball, pin hockey 
circle kho-khO; keep the ball up, serving in the 
correct zone and zonal kabaddi. 

Five man football, releasing the prisoner kobbacldi, 
sig sag kho, tip rond run, one bounce volJoybnU, ^one 
basketball, small area hockey, tennishall cricket. 
Cricket, football, five man hockey, kick or touch, 
throwball, line badminton. 

7. Wrestling 

(^) Simple hold for 'Go behind' 

i) Wrist or palm and arm drag 

ii) Neck dragging and elbow push 

iii) Elbow lift, and head under arms 
(b) Counter holds for above 
i) Blocking with fore arms 
ii) Simple leg pick up 

(C) Exercises for development of: strength, stamina and 
agility 

8. Yogic Exercises 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


Surya namaskar, padmasana, dha 
practice of the frevious work 


nurasan-i,vajarsana and 


Hslssan, ardha aalbhasan, suptabajr.isan 
practice of previous work 


shavasan ^ind 


Kukat asans, sarvang asan, matsya asan, 
ardha padmasan, pawan-muktasan 


yog mudra, 


UUNIENT : WEALTH EDUCATION 
Practice of previous classwork 

various organ systems and their important functions 
u ritrous food - their selection and preparation ' 

a' r "ith reference to boys 

-nd grrls of 12 to 14 years age-group. 
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Learniri' h6r3lth related functions of Panchayat and 
locial bodies 

Healthy habits of eating and choosing the food to 
build a strong body 

Refrain from wasting food while eating 
Disease control “ malaria, cholera and common colds 
Clearning and brandling of cooking utensils 
Medical check-up to assess growth and health status 
Health rules sabout sleep^ rest and recreation 
Proper food habits 

Harms of smoking/ cold drinks, tea and coffee 

Prevention of disevases 

Safety rules - ro'^d - playground a^d at home 

First aid - bandaging, prevention of bleeding, simple 

artificial respiration, observing the safety measures 

in cycling, walking, swimming and plrcying. 
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NATIuNAL policy OlM EDUCATION 1986 

* * t 


bPORTS ANu pH/cjICAL hOUCATiUH 

Sports and physical education are an integral part of 
the learning process, and will be included in the evaluation 
of performance* A nation-wide infrastructure for physical 
education, sports and games will be built into the educational 
edifice* 

The infrastructure will consist of playfields,equipment, 
coaches and teachers of physical education as part of the 
school Improvement Programme* Available open spaces in urbaft 
areas will be reserved for playgrounds, if necessary by 
legislation* Efforts will be made to establish sports institu¬ 
tions and hostels where specialised attention will be given to 
sports activities and sports-related studies, along with normal 
education* Appropriate encouragement will be given to those 
talented in sports and games* Due stress will be laid on 
indigenous traditional games* As a system which promotes an 
integrated development of body and mind, Yoga will receive 
special attention* Efforts will be made to introduce yoga in 
all schools; to this end, it,will be introduced in teacher 

4 , r ' 

1 ' ' ' 

training courses* 
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HATlOrAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 1986 
PROGRAr'riE' OP ACTTON 

1 j ' 

youth & OroRTS 

1. THE PRESENT SITUATION 

yoaa-r/T™'"'™ '-Uth 

yoga ana physical education the school education ' ' 

Of different States rr • ' ' ‘^''^^icula 

However, at pre e " " 

P-^o™ance „ s r^ aT 

^ necessary cond o , -nsldered 

Claes as m the ca ! " ^'Oher 

ID the case of other subjects. 

■• The 'National Curriculum for Primary -itifl n , 

Educaijlon - a Frame work nreoared k -onon'lary 

December igas , PneP^^ed by N.C.K.R.t. m 

f iyoS, suggests the •, a 

in school educ.ation for '-h • ^ ^ location of tirre 

(a) Lower Primary Sta'ir^ oducation,- 

Stage(ciass i-v) ,n., 

b upper primary stage (Class vi-vni, lo.i 

icj Secondary stage fClar’^p^ rv . 

At the senior secondary stage the a 
prescribed by the CB^E • ' studies 

students can selecrtte" '“k'" 

elective subject of 'saving out the 

P, ,nn ' 0,together. 

II.IDENTIFICATION OF KEY Arp^c 

education IN THE national POLICY ON 

7- Two key areas stand mu- 

of sports and physical educa;!:"?;,;^; 

and evaluation of oerfnrm i®arning process 

in national la Z^T" 

5--, etc, particularly, thlTT'd'"' 

et the level of higher learning.'^ ^ “'National institutions 
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III. THE PTQGRAI^E 

S- following broad programme of action needs to 

be implemented;-- 

CURRICULUM 

i) At the lower primary stage, considering the age 
of children, there is need for considerable 
physical activity even while they are in school. 
This need not necessarily involve use of sports 
eguipment. At this level, physical education 
and games should be only in the form of partici¬ 
pation/activities and not in the form of textual 
reading/learning materials, A minimum of ten 
periods a week should be devoted for physical 
education and sports, 

ii) At the upper primary stage, while participation 
in activities relating to phvsical education and 
sports should be the main theme, some elements 
of textual materials could be introduced also. 

A minimum of one period a day should be devoted 
for physical education and sports at this stage, 
vt) The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training and the University Grants Commission, 
in concert with appropriate bodies of the State 
Governments and lNCPE and NSMIS, should finalize 
a model curriculum and syllabus in physical 
education including yoga and sports, that could 
be made applicable to the different stages of 
school and higher education. NCffiRT should also 
prepare the model text books on the subjects 
relating to physical education, sports and yoga. 





vii) 


evaluation 

a) 


Sports and physical education should bo 
included in the evaluation of parfontinncG at 
different stages of education; 


At the level of school edneetion, issossmont of 
participation and performance in sports and 
physical education activities may continue to he 
aone in the form of grading. However, the 
g«de .awarded to a child in sports and physical 
e^ucation should have the same weightag,. in the 
-ntal examination as is attacSid to i.nirhs a„a 
grades in other SUM acts. Grades in .hysie,,^ 

= ucation and sports corresponding to f-lluie 
should he clearly idontifiod. 

INF RAS TR UC TURE 

VI11) in order to maKe it possible th it the ahovo 

mentioned activities at the stage of school ,and 

ana Le 

^nu rnduG part nf -.a.- 

^ ^ evaluation, creation ind 

supplementing of the 

, ^ available Infra,structure 

would “^titutes of higher learning 

refore, have to be taken- 
a) A gulch survey should he ■undertahon by tho 

tralne r'"' avallahiutv of 

trainea teachers in the sph.ore of physical 

and higher educL 

InfrastruGt Physical 

nrrastructure available fnr ^u- 

in Incus,*. nctlvltles 

institutions of higher learning. 
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b) Basing on tho results of the survey, the States and 
Central agencies should draw up plans so that the 
necessary infrastructure ie provided in all 
educational institutions, if possible, by the end of 
the Eighth five Year Plan, 

d) The local village institutions should be prevrsiled 
upon to make available at least one acre of land 
for a lower primary school and 2.5 acres of land for 
an upper primary school for use as playgrounds. 

•The local community .should Ye encouraged to 
undertake the development of the land for sports and 
benefit of schemes of rural development also made 
available for this purpose. 

ix) Where playfield facilities and other infrastructure are not 
readily available in an institution, sports and physical 
education syllabi should be so designed that they lend 
themselves for evaluation of performance on a basis 
comparable to that obtaining in institutions with requisite 
facilities, 

x) The requirements of equipment for games and sports, keeping 
in view the rise in. prices, are large. On a rough estimate 
t'-e following minimum amounts per annum .should be provided 
for institutions at various levels; 

Lower Primary Schools Rs. 1,000 

Upper primary Schools ' f?3,5,000 

Secondary/Senior Secondary Schools 15,p00 
Colleges 25,000 

University Campuses Rs. 1,00,000 

Twice the amounts mentioned above should be provided to the 
institutions as non-recurring expenditure. 



xi) Integration of physical education and sports with the 
learning process would require provision and orientation 
of physical education teachers in various educational 
institutions, While generally institutions of secondary/ 
senior secondary level have physical e^’ucation teachers 
on their staff strength, and a few of the upper prirrary 
schools also have physical education touchers, there are 
no separate physical education teachers in the lower 
primary schools. To fill in this void; 

TEACHERS 


(a) Training in physical education should he made part of the 
curriculum of teacher curriculum of teachers trriinir'O 
institutions at the elementary level (primary and upjHu: 
primary) as also in the teacher training col logos, 
b) At least, one teacher in each primary and upper primary 
school should be exposed to an orientation course in 
physical education in a phased manner during the vacations 
commencing from suromer break in 1987. The physical 
education teachers of the nearby secondary schools can 
be the resource personnel to begin with. The number of 
the teachers to be oriented will be about 6,00, 000, Th-y 
could be covered at the rate of about 7,00,000 per yeai. 
Thus by the end of the Seventh five Year Plnn ouch Jnwor 
and upper primary school would have at Puist one teacher 
orientated to physical education. 

xvil)Efforts Should bs made to gradually provide instruction 

in Yoga at all stages of education up to the higher 
secondary stage. 

icviiDYoga should be introduced in the Teacher Training Courses 
at different levels. Further, for providing in-service 

^ '^he existing teachers, well-known institutions 

in the country should be identified and the teachers 
P o 1 ea with training of adequate duration. Having regard 



to the nature of yoga, the process will have to he slow 
and no time limit can be laid down. 

xxi) in keeping with the principle that physical education 
should given the same status in ei^^ucational 
institutions as other subjects, the physical education 
teachers at different levels should have the same status 
as that enjoyed by the teachers in other disciplines. 

In higher education, physical education should he one 
of the elective subjects at the undergraduate level, 
ab least in some institutions. 

TARGETS AND PHASING 

ii) The integration and evaluation at the lower and upper 
primary stages can begin when the orientation of at 
least one teacher in physical education from each school 
has been completed. 'The process is likely to take 
about three years as mentioned earlier, and it may, 
therefore, be possible to make integration and 
evaluation at this stage mandatory only from the 
first year of the Eighth Five Year Plan. Meanwhile, 
wherever facilities exist and physical education 
teachers are available, primary schools can be 
encouraged to lay stress on physical education and 
sports. 
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NATIui'WL POLICY ON EDUCATION 1986 

« * f 

SPORTS ANu J^HVSICAL hlDCATiUN 

Sports and physical education are an integral part of 
the learning process, and will be included in the evaluation 
of performance* A nation-wide infrastructure for physical 
education, sports and games will be built into the educational 
edifice- 

The infrastructure will consist of playfields,equipment, 
coaches and teachers of physical education as part of the 
school Improvement Programme- Available open spaces in urbaft 
areas will be reserved for playgrounds, if necessary by 
legislation. Efforts will be made to establish sports institu¬ 
tions and hostels where specialised attention will be given to 
sports activities and sports^related studies, along with normal 
education- Appropriate encouragement will be given to those 
talented in sports and games. Due stress will be laid on 
indigenous traditional games- As a system which promotes an 
integrated development of body and mind, ^oga will receive 
special attention. Efforts will be made to introduce yoga in 
all schools', to this end, it will be introduced in teacher 


training courses. 
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lIATlOrAL POLICY OH EDUCATION 1 906 
i'ROGRAr'^HE; OP ACTION 

1 , ■ ■II 

YOUTH Sc SPORTS 

1.'THE present Situation 

information abotit the present position of > 
yoga ana physical education the school edi t 
of aiffarent States and Union Territories to Z 
However, at present, adequate pertlctoatlon a d ' 

performance in sports and 
a taa physical education 1 =: 

ecessary condition for promotion to the- next , ; 

- in the case of other subjects. ' 

■ The 'National Curriculum for Primorv md ^ 

Eaucatlon - a Frame work nrenar a u Secondary 

■■^edember, iges, suggests T 
-n ==hool education for physical L h ' 

;;; -er Prtoary --- , 

« the, senior secondary stag! iT'" “ 
prescribed by the CBto '• ^ ^ of studies 

students "can selecrthe 

elective subject of rh '^ ®'*Jsots leaving out the 
II ihPNt eUogether 

«kAd IN T„K ,,'ATIONA. rOhICV ON 

7 ^ rrw 


Two k©y ar6Hs 

'"""^ration 

^ evaluation of perform learning process 

iJKrrormance ai-.a 


and evaluation of perform ^ learning proct 

y™th In national and social a involvement of 

5art.es, etc., particularly tw ®''®l°r'"’®nt and sports and 
at the level of higher lelrnlnr^^' ^<5«tational Institutions 
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III. THE PTDGRAWE 

8. The following broad programme of action needs to 

be implemented 

CURRICULUM 

i) At the lower primary stage, considering the age 
of children, there is need for considerable 
physical activity even while they are in school. 
This need not necessarily involve use of sports 
equipment. At this level, physical education 
and games should be only in the form of part'ci- 
pation/activities and not in the form of textual 
reading/learning materials, a minimum of ten 
periods a week should be devoted for physical 
education and sports, 

ii) At the upper primary stage, while participation 
in activities relating to phvsical education and 
sports should be the main theme, some elements 
of textual materials could be introduced also. 

A minimum of one period a day should be devoted 
for physical education and sports at this stage, 
vi) The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training and the University Grants' Commission, 
in concert with appropriate bodies of the State 
Governments and LNCPE and NSNIS, should finalize 
a model curriculum and syllabus in physical 
education including yoga and sports, that could 
be made applicable to the different stages of 
school and higher education. NCSRT should also 
prepare the model text books on the subjects 
relating to physical education, sports and yoga. 
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EVALCJ/sTION 

r) 


Sports anci physic.- 1 erlucntion ,-ihou]-i be 

in thf' pvt1ii-4- ' 

.... tv-iiu-tton ot p Tfnna.inc-e at 

chfieront .stages of orluction: 


t the level of school eouoation, .oso.osmont of 
PWttcxpotion and pcrfo™,-,nc,-, in sj orts .nd " 
physical erucatlon activities rny cnt^n.. 't 
done in the fort, of grading, nowiver thr 
g-de awarded to .a child in sports ..p,;,,,,, 
-ucation Should h-avo the s*,-. ,,.,oi„ht.„g‘ i,’, ^ 
■nnual examin.atlon as m att.,c'..,d to „,,rp,. . 
gtades in other subjects, (a-.ad,.. 
gflucatlon and s. orts correa '" 

should ■-e , ‘ to f ilu,... 

hould .e clearly identifi,.d. 

INPRAS TR UC TURE 

In order to tnoik-r, a*. 

‘ th It t’v.. i}',^vc 

mentioned activities if -i-t 

u. a ^ivitics at the Gtar/e^ of ^ i 

higher edupTf-a-m ^ 

^tion are includod in > o 

-nd .ade part of evaluation, creation ,nd 

supplementing of the nvGii-iKi 
in c V, '^v-nlnblo inirantructiiro 

^^ools and institutes of hlghr'r 1 
would b.a neco,3sary. f J-'-nung 

therefore, have to bo tahm- ” .. '''''' 

nurai/otate ogencic's nf m 

j oi th',’ nv’H 1 'iM 1 .j V . c 

trained teachers in il.Uity of 

in tl^o Sphr’'r’o ri-F -< U f 

gdueatton .and sports at tL^' st 
"nd higher education and 
infrastructure available 'I 

1 " institutions of hi h nctlvitles 

of higher learning. 
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b) Basing on the results of the survey, the States and 
Central agencies should draw up plans so that the 
necessary infrastructure ie provided in all 
educatio’^al institutions, if possible, by the end of 
the Eighth Five Year rlan. 

d) The local village institutions should be prevailed 
upon to make available at least one acre of land 
for a lower primary school and 2.5 acres of land for 
nn upper primary school for use as playgrounds. 

The local community should be encouraged to 
undertake the developinent of the land for sports and 
benefit of schemes of rural development also made 
available for this purpose. 

ix) inhere playfield facilities and other infrastructure are not 
readily available in an institution, sports and physical 
education syllabi should be so designed that they lend 
themselves for evaluation of performance on a basis 
comparable to that obtaining in institutions with requisite 
facilities. 

x) The requirements of equipment for games and sports, keeping 
in view the rise in prices, are large. On a rough estimate 
t' e following minimum amounts per annuin should be provided 
for institutions at various levels; 

Lower Primary Schools Rs, 1,000 

Upper Primary Schools Rs.5,000 

Secondary/Senior Secondary Schools 15,P00 
Colleges 25;000 

University Campuses , , ' Rs.1,00,000 

Twice the amounts mentioned above should be provided to the 
institutions as non-recurring expenditure. 
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Xi) Integration of physical education and sports with the 
learning process would require provision and orientation 
of physical education teachers in various educational 
institutions, while generally institutions of secondary/ 
senior secondary level have physical education teachers 
on their staff strength, and a few of the upper primary 
schools also have physical education teachers, there are 
no separate physical education teachers in the lov/er 
primary schools. To fill in this void: 

teachers 


(e) Training m physical education should he rndo part of the 

curriculum of teacher curricula of teachers tralnlm 

Institutions at the elementary level (primary and uiipor 

primary) as also In the teacher training colleges. 

b) At least, one teacher in each primary and upper rrhnary 

school should he exposed to an on'o'n+'Tf'’ 

uo an orientation course in 

physical education In a phased manner during tho vacations 
commencing from sumner break In 1987. Tlie phy.sical 
education teachers of the nearby secondary schools can 
be the resource personnel to begin with. Tho number of 
the^teaohers to be oriented win be about 8,00, 000. They 
e covered at tho rate of about 2,00,000 per year 
us by the end of the Seventh five Year rian each lower 

olTZiT? teacher 

orientated to physical education, 
xvii)Efforts should be made 

In Yoga at all staaes " 7 " t"«truction 

xvllDYoga Should be introduced m the TeaeV, m • . 

at different levels, further f ’^taming Courses 

training to the exi tlnTr : tn-servlce 

- the country shond b! ^n 

provided with traininfT f r, teachers 

hing of adequate duration. Having regard 
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to the nature of yoga, the process will have to >^e slow 
and no time limit can be laid down. 

xxi) In keeping with the principle that physical education 
should >ie given the same status in er^ucational 
institutions as other subjects, the physical education 
teachers at different levels should have the same status 
as that enjoyed by the teachers in other disciplines. 

In higher education, physical education should be one 
of the elective subjects at the undergraduate level, 
at least in some institutions. 

TARGETS AND PHASING 

ii) The integration and evaluation at the lower and upper 
primary stages can begin when the orientation of at 
least one teacher in physical education from each school 
has been completed. The process is likely to take 
about throe years as mentioned earlier, and it may, 
therefore, be possible to make integration and 
evaluation at this stage mandatory only from the 
first year of the Eighth Five Year Plan. Meanwhile, 
wherever facilities exist and physical education 
teachers are available, primary schools can be 
cncourrigod to lay stress on physical education and 
sports. 


ifk* 
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MOEERtl C ONCEP T OF PHY SIC E D UCAlI ON 

■S. R. Gho sh 

Reader in Phys. Ed. 

Kalyani University(¥.B) 
& 

43. Bh attach ary a 

R. C.E.,Bhubaneswar, 

Schools generally had some games and exercises as a 
part of this co-curricular activities, With rising awareness 
amongst educationist about the importance of Physical Educatiju 
it became a compulsory but non-evaluative subject. Further 
stress was planed on it, when the National Policy on 
Education (1988) made Healtli and Physical Education a 
compulsory and evaluative subject in general education ^ 

(class I-X), with 10% of time allocated to it. 

DEl^NI TI ON AND GQAL.S O F PHYSICAL EEUCaTEON 

Just as tlie stress on Physical Education has changed 
so has its definition goals and objectives, Wheit is Physical 
Education ? Modern concept of Physical Education states 
that it is that phase of General Education that contributes, 
mainly through movement e5?pertences, to the total growth 
and development of each child. It is education of and 
through movement, aud its goals are well defined. 

- promotion of physical development and personal 
physical fitness 

development of competency in a wide variety of 
physical skills, which help the learner to 
participate effectively in physical activities. 

- development of understanding of movement and 

partinent prenciples governing motor slcill, 
performance* 



and in addition, /joaliJ o.i ‘ni 
curricular areac.-{lUcji v r 

personal Values, uiornl d‘/Vi>lcp ;ni, c-wcp, 
competitive attitudes aud pr,.'utn\a; n'ds 


'Ut- d by t 
■r id Vv* ;rid 

" i .. 4 ' * * a 


iur 


i 


O BJECTIVES OF PHYd’IC/X aD)C riUb' j-I, 



Based on th«se rertrjai bn''-;*.; 'b.p.-cIdvns can 

be defined for the ele.'iiontary ntapi; of rr.iwil ---auc 
which falls under tJie purview tf t*« il L,? i '1 d ^ 4 


1 ) 


2 ) 

3) 

4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 

S) 


Provision of opportunity In duvidap .;i ; :;i,)iritdu 
a level of phycicnl fitnvs/* r .Oi.‘'ha;r vd th 
individual needs. 

Development of underst ndirit' .u <v; inbiin fiLnuss 
for life. 

Development of competcaicy in : nly i. m {,■• ..auit «nd in 
useful physical Skills. 

Providing broad exiJcriencu .’pid uf/bucntaridinn' of 
movement and the under} yin/; pr uici.pler. invoJved. 
Acc^uirement of safety sltills uid nat^it.;; -'’*nd 
development of aw'jreneri“ uf n-ft ty a.' 

Development of piiynioai nkills wnich Innd to 
participation and enjoy,':!>‘ni d wba] 
recreational activiUeo. 

Acquirement of porson'-l v.duun that io.'tcl to a Ddi 
and productive life. 

Acquirement of a du,sirr;bie Gcdr-cnncf''pt. 


PHfid EDUCATivj: 


, It would be worthwhile t clarify 
Physicel Education. Since Physic-1 i:.iiuc; 5 t 


meanihi]: of 
in rtn integral 
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pa rt education, it is obvious that Physical Education 
and education, should both vjork harmoniously in the total proces? 
of education. Physical Education must proceed towards the 
goal of education through a well directed program:ne of 
properly selected physical activities. Through such a 
programme, pupils should develop skills necessary in all 
walks of life and engage in activities conductive to 
healthful, living, social adjustment and total physical 
and mental fitness. Physical Education is not only hygiene, 
physical culture, gymnastics, athletics or physical training. 
These are some of the areas wrongly taken as Physical 
Education. On the other hand they are some coj^onent parts 
of Physical Education. Muscular activities play a major role 
in the development of organic systems of the body such as 
digestive, circulatory, excretory, cardio-vascular, respi¬ 
ratory and the other systems of human body. Through vigorous 
muscular activities the muscular system can be properly 
developed and enable the child to perform his dailif activi¬ 
ties in a better way and also help him to lead a healthful 
living, Physical skills can be developed only if effective 
body coordination is achieved through the various movements 
of the body, over a long period. Movement in a proper way 
is necessary for a child's growtli in his formative age. The 
skills that a child acquires in his childhood will not 
only help him to be physically fit but will also enable 
him to engage himself in recreative activities in his 
later life. 

Isii ^ it y ., ! !! Identify some recreational activities 
suitable for your school which can be 
linked to physical education._ 
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Furtlier through piiysicra oducr.fci.'u th,. cuiia 
learns leadership, develops ruji-juap u^ spirit rid 

sports-nanship. In briol, it ean he r, dJ tiiai a phycicnlly 
educated child will be in a better post ti n t. helltliy 

and balanced life and will be c-ipabi.- ..i a,iap b.-ttor 
service to the society, dducati »ri j ;rduly c uceriv-d with 
Che youth at his formative poriud .f ij f.- w;uai ho rail 
learn the values of physic-1 fitnesr,, n ci .|. ad,just;ncnt 
democratic living. Physical iiduc. ti )n is , v.-ry ofrective 
tool in developing oil these aspects in rdiild. ii.-nce, 

It is an integral part of education. 

Physicra Jiducatiiri helps tiie child in er:[oti,.ura 
adaustment and in developing social a.tti taderu Idiysic-il 
Education also pUys a vital ml. in iuoulc iting the " 
cultural Values in the child. 

which Can inculcate 
a) team work 

-_overc'nning uinotjorml siren 


Phv=!i 1 attainment oi the go ills oJ‘ education through 

y cal Mucation has some unique nutcomes. The first of 
ese unique goals is the acquisition of physic'd 
development and personal physical fitness, secon^y, the 

thi a wide variety of physical skills. The 

outcome iqoa-i-'Ki’u- 

of movement and the +■ "" an understjyiding 

skill oerfo inent princij)ies governing motor 

sKidi performance. Should 

through Physical Education ol acquired 

-aliaed elsewhere^ 

^ j-n rne curriculum. 

conclusion i+- 

Education contributes tn aaid that Physical 

personality, helprpeonJe ^ '^r^lopment of totlf 

alsrSavr^ manner th?ougWecrea?L leisure time 

in the "^Ole to brfna tn ! activities and 

in the 'mainstream'. ° the handicapped people 

•u, 
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I ntro duction ; 


Physical education is one of the most interesting arar 
to children of Primary level. The play or physical' activity 
is instinctive. The children have a natural liking for such 
activities. The teacher has to take the full advantage of 
this fondness in teaching these children. Therefore 'play-v;ay’ 
method of teaching has been popularly accepted specially in. 
Primary education. Also, a special care should be taken by 
the teacher to keep the interest alive. Physical education 
includes avast area of activities covering cognitive, affective 
and poychmotor domain. 

Keeping all these areas in view a scheme of M.L.L, 
should be set up to ascej’tain the minimum levels of attainment 
for differenl classes. The following conpetencies should be 
the major aspects on which the M.L.L.s are to be suggested for 
different classes* 

I. Health and physical fitness : 

a) Proportional growth and development 

b) Right posture 

c) strength 

d) '►^geed 

e) Endurance 

f) Egility 

g) Balance 

h) Co . o rdination 

II. Fundamental movements ! 

a) Walking 

b) Running 

c) Bending 

d) Juiiping 

e) Rotating 

f) Pino ting 

g) Throwing 


Contd.. . 2.. 
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III . Skills in gamoc ^uid si>or't;j ; 

a) Minor /jamoa 

b) - Major (jiiodi.fieci) 

c) Track & Field 

d) Gymnastics 

e) Swimnini^ 

f) Yoga. 

IV. iSoci al qu ali ti os i 


a) Discipline 

b) Team spirit aJid co.oiJera'ti n 

c) Sense ol belonginf^gnus ". 

d) Leadership 

V. Self, defence, self confiduncu -nd Ijoldn^ass ; 
through activities - 

a) Boxing, Wresting, ivaralu, GymnawStics, track t 
field etc. 

VI. Moral qualities ; 


VII. 


a) Obeying rules 

b) Respecting officials 

c) Being courteous to opponiiit;.’; 

d) Playing in fair w;,y 
o) Accepting det'ent. 

Leisure and rv^'CrGati.^n ; 


a) Selecting sports as a ieicuiv- tim?. iubby. 

b) J^njoying participation in sports. 

c) ^predating and enjoying sports as spectators. 
Saf Safety in %iorts : 

Avoiding accidents ond injuries « 

Playing in proper place 
Playing with proper dress 

gymnasium and 

swimming pool. 

Proper use of suitable equipment 

'Selecting suitable exercises .and participating 
in proper way. 


a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 


Contd..• 
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Jimphasis is put on I''jLL for tho attainment of 100/^ 
children in the class. But the teacher should not feel 
satisfied by reaching this target. Opportunity may be 
provided tx) gif tod children to reach excellence. Allotment 
of MLL in a class enab3.es the child to cope up T/h.th the 
requirements of next higher class. 

There should be a continuous process of both learning 
and evaluation as one stage does not end in itself. A 
definite evaluation procedure for physical education is yet 
to bo set up for our purpose. A symetic Evaluation procedure 
is to be worked out to ascertain achievement of children as 
eiipected in different classes* Data based norms may be 
introduced for assessment of children in different activities* 
Day to day observation of -tlie teacher should also form a 
part of the evaluation so that some of the qualities like 
health habits, discipline, team spirit, fair play etc. get 
due recognition in the evaluation procedure, ■different 

areas of competencies as suggested above may be kept in view 
in the process of evaluation. 
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ORGANISATION OF RECREATIONAL /iCrnWTT R.q 


OVERVIEW 


^•M,School, 

BhUbrlHQgygj,^ 


TO avaken and to keep aUnn an Interest In „nrt 

recreation is a real contribution to tbr- c.i.-cntion of the 
Individual. All children express an interest in Mayint, 
recreational activities. 

Recreation is a worthwhile, socially ..ccoj.tnd, Injsnre 
experience that provide Mediate and Inherent satisfaction lo 
h. individual who voluntarily participates i„ an activity. 

recrear in 

lonal activities, one becomes Involved in learninn 

prompt motor responses (skills), m catching, throwing, battlnn 

distinguishing between a curve bail t i > ' ■ 1 

^ a curve ball and stralqhtlMll rind 

making judgements of distance, time sneed i i / 

tion sensory experience . percepts), romombcrlno the 
signals, rules and plays (prompt mental response 
daclding when and how to trv L a 7 T ' ' 

problem solving - use of inference)" leLninrtc 
Perso ; nlng^_io p. 

of om0 0 rLT" "'T"' (Edification and control 

or emotional responses), appreciating ono's friend.. , 

the game as a game, developing loyaltv to Ih 

(development of attitudes and ideals . "" 

a-good citizen), ' quaUtius of 

Values of Recreatlnn - 

Rscreational activitip'i anfi 
personality like habits, InterestrT T 

and ideals. ' desires, attitudes, beliefs 



Recreation also influences on the factors like; 

a, happiness 

b, satisfaction 

I 

c. balanced growth 

d. creativeneas 
G. competition 

f. character 

g. Monbal capaciby and learning 

h. Physical health 

i. Social health 

j. emotional stability 

OBJECTIVES OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES ; 

To provide equal opportunity for all 

- To provide for both the senses 

- To provide opportunities for Co-recreation 

- To provide wider range of activities 

To provide passive and active form of recreation 
To provide opportunity for different levels of skill 
To provide carryover leisure time skill and interest 
To provide for different periods of free time 
To bo relatod to other local programmes 
To encourage individuals and groups to provide their 
own activities. 

To encourage democratic and cooperative planning 

- To furnish outlets for satisfying group activity. 

- To recognise different tastes and interests of 
the individuals. 

- To provide outlets for creative expression 
To provide for the ill and handicapped. 

- To utilise all facilities 

To the wisest use of available resources 

- To provide within the financial abilities 





- To assure safe and healthful conditions 
— To bo Subject to continuous C'VulU''ition 

- To utilisG voluntary services of individuais 
and groups 

O BJECTIVES 


j-i. study of this rnodulu wi.l 1 ho In you to 

become aware of the concept of rocr"/!tinn nnri vaiuns 
of recreational programmes. 

- become aware of the objectives of rccri'ot-i'”>ai 
programmes. 

- become aware of common fact.ors Infiuruiointj th.. 
organisation of recreatinnal activitii n 

- become aware of teacliing aids 

- become aware of the ovalunficm o--; 

- develop skills to participate- in vaiioun n-cr-.-.tionnl 
activities 

- create an environment In th.i school io [.rnmoi.o 

recreatlor-al activities an.1 thus promoto sportsmonsblp 
among students. 

guidelines or general teaching SUGCESTTOMn . 

1. Try to motivate the student. Create within him a 
receptive mood of anticipating succonn ..nd iiatinf icfinn, 
a challenge and a desire to achiovr 

2. Explain the objective of the game. Explain how th- 

o jective is achieved through offensive and defensive 
Play. 

3. Explain enough of the simple rules 

4. Plcce Players m position anfl try the game as a whole 
for a while. 

5. Teach skills separately. 

6. stop the game When necessary to explain a rule or 

emonstrate a technique, nse good players to demonstrate. 



7, H&lp the loarner by teaching the fundamental skill 
most lacking. 

8, Suggestions during practice of the activity will help 
the student to eliminate errors. 

9, Match the drills to the actual game or activity. 

10. Audio-visual aids help the learner get an accurate 

concept of what he is trying to do. 

In planning the activities, many factors must be 
considered by the teacher. The teacher is faced with such 
factors as the following: 

a. Time 

b. Spaces 

c. hlquij'iment 

d. Bases of groupings in class 
G, Number of groups 

f. Studi.'nt loaders 

g. Goquonce in daily lesson plans 

h. The spc’cific days lesson 

The teacher may use any of the following teaching aids 
while organising recreational activities; 

a. Demonstration by skilled individuals 

b. Motion pictures and film strips 

c. Charts and pictures 

d. US(! of the black board 

o. Well illustrated books and magazines 

f. Visits to games between skilled teams 

g. Illustrated talks by skilled people 
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The teacher should b.- oworo of th- ’/'irious othur -iQjncioc^ 
providing recreation for any kind of ’ iip. 'ih.-y .ao; 

a. Home and indivirlua], 

b. Government; Central, statr', miinici1 i muiU'-um ,jtc 

c. Semi public or volunt.-^ry ~ ynutli , v m > 

/ *ili» 9 ^ ^ § j 

Y.W.C.A., Clubs etc, 

d. Private industries, clubs, spruts 'jrgani;; tinns n.fc. 
s. Commercial agoncios lik'™ omusc'riv’nt p-’.rk.'i, circus 

magic, theatre, T.y,, .fulio, all i u"o fens ion ' 1 sports, 
travels etc. 

Progreamming of recreational activities cm ho d-vi-; unher 
three general typos : 

1* Daily Programme 

2. Weekly Programme 

3. Seasonal Programme 

1. Daily Programmes Morning . informal act ivi tj.-r 

Mid morning ~ strenuous nctivitit.s 


Before lunch andX 


after lunch 




Quite like 


cr--£ts, niu.tic, donee etc. 
Evening - Special events ,ind tounriniMits. 

'Weekly Programme;Three or four times a week. 

Crafts, dramas, music, nature] mkI etl^i'r 


activities, compert i 1 1 on.' 


efr. 


seasonal Programme..Local brartitionn, Inter..sfn, r.-enre-s 

should bo consldert'f!, 

summer SeasonjWater activities, track i. rt.-ifl, hiking, 
camp fire, circus, festivals, trips for 
sports, dances, crafts, pliys, exhibits etc, 

Winter Season,Vigorous activities of all kinds, avoid 
water activities. 

Rainy Seasons-indoor activitio.s. 





evaluation ; 

Typt-'S of ovnluation for recreational activities are: 

1. Periodic ovfiliiation 

2. General evaluation 

3. Specific evaluation 

Nature? of test; a. Qualitative evaluation depends upon 

appreciation, values, fitness, outcomes 
etc. Can be measured by personal 
interviews. This requires frequent 
supervision. 

b. Qualitative evaluation depends on 
records and performance. 

Tools of evaluation! For qualitative evaluation interviews, 

questionnaire, checklists, reports, 
surveys etc. 

For quantitative evaluation records 
basing on achievements. 

Evaluation can bo done by leader, a group of staff, outside 
experts or joint committee of experts and participants. 

ACTIVITY 

1. The boachor educator will organise relay races for 
Idle pup'il teacher like running by imitation, the 
actions of different animals, automobiles etc. 

2. Thf? teacher educator will divide pupil teachers into 
different groups and organise competitions in tag games 
and rhythmic activities etc. 

3. The student teacher will actively take part in relay 
races and other competitions. 

4. The student teacher will prepare charts/albums and 
collect a nmber of songs in different languages. 





SUGGESTED RECREATTOMAL ACTlVTTTK51 > 

a. Immitntions; of frogs, ■ i* gD m , 11’ n, '-m;; 

aoroplano, tr-in rU:. 

b. Freo plays Sjmp.le g irn-'C ''•j, ^ ir^'tus -i; : v."iih m 

1 I Rt / / t/* ' “W, j 1 I iTi’i Slplp 
swings, jungl-’ brio | * i g.*, r *1 gbow 

Indclor, rri-'iry roun.' -'t-', 

c. Callisthenics.-Fruo arm ox--re 1- Tib] -‘i f, .,.jr rvnints 

■^nrl .'igbt conini-S ■ xorciSE r n-mb--i j r-; f, 6 to 8 

exorcin* s in ■•nr*'; t >hi . -g f, s 

d. Set drills: Dumbbulln, Indj, tn c'lub.p 

Polcylrlll ..'tc, 

e. Formal activitlussD^nds, 1 lith.'h,-,, ;:,ay-n..r 

f. CombatiuGS: Hand pull, ipuid pn.uh, -cb ^ , '• -ok liTi, 

stopping on t--...:;, Pr.Hv n^di< , ('rrk 11 ilii t.tr. 

g. Rhythmics: Lezlm, Folk dano-, rirj i ■ d, sh-.,,- -g, , -.tc.' 

h. Marchings Attention, rjtn.nd --t ■ .u-n , oj-i,. turn, I/dt: 

turn, Right .-h)ouf tui n, M sr('hi t; p ‘'igUi dross, 

eyas right, oy< s fr-nt vU-. M-rrliiu-r In ihreo 

files etc. 

i. Yogasanas: A minimum of four asun-s in .-k-u obss!:. 

Padmasana, Galabonan-p Gocv’n runup Gir.sasnn, 

Pratchimottanasani, Chokr«r„<n.^ Ib..unjr naop . jtc. 

j. Lend up GaraesiCirclo Klio, Doub],. cirel (•>=-.. :d,i|, k ddi, ' 

Touch Kab.'dcU, Throw bjll, Hiiolr t, -"'rnod,, 

Line football ,„.tc. 

k. Relay Races; Tunnel relav n-'ii m- , j i 

Luxay, D.all up and down rt-l ‘y, Hnrru; 

and rider relny. Driving t>'.' f-n, I-.-, tbe 
market etc. 

l. Minor games; Dodgoball, Dogond the bone, Bull in t^^^ ring, 

Namaskar tag, Chain tag etc. 

m. Indigeneous games ;Kho-kho Kab^rirH -c i 

Kabaddi, Funrtament-il ruh-s and 

regulations, techniques etc. 
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n. GyiTinast ics 5 Gimplo floor exercises like forward 

role, Backward role, Headstand, hand 
stand, Cartwheel, attention drop, 

H-Balance, T-Balanoe etc. 

o. Track and Field; Short Sprints of 50M, 75M, lOOM. 

Standing broad jump 
Standing high jump 
Standing shotput 
Zig-Zag relay races etc. 

p. Major Gnmos;Cricket, Football, Volleyball, Basket ball, 

Throw ball. Table Tennis etc. Some 
fundamental skills and rules and regulatirns 
may he taught. 

q. Load up games jCircle kho. Double circle kho. 

Touch kabaddi. Hand baseball, Throwball, 

Zone volleyball, Lins football, Softball 
Cricket, bucket Cricket etc. 


■ « 
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Y 0 G h 


/.uri:, r)i rc:cl-.-)r 


I k 1. Y ■' > i/ ■. i 1 Education) 
t i 0 a 


Yoga has boon fkiiivud frr.m Ganuki. it, •►^cird 
JUJ . It means union or yoke. VJfi ire ; ! i ur './Ith tv;o 

terminology '7“.tma' and ' I'-sram itbin.t' . id i \ r. luted 
tj human being and k“'arurnit hmu * in r.. hov; o - .d .it 
the higher levels Thoro ir'"; di vt t u-'ul u uiu; i !„« piH 
'Jeevathma' down. Jt at all y -a ■;aiu t • b'd m.i' 

and 'Paramathma' yt u h iVi,- f. ■ t;n r f Ua’ • any !;i: rd I . 
Unity or union of '/.tma' w *'h ti.i.jir. ^ in lv,' 
meaning of Yoga, in oh; inti,in phil.;> , .i].;.* th'au Ln 

God and in-between thure jn l< vi i . ’ku- and 

aspirations are devils. If y.;a f''!iu r<-h y.ui.'udf. 
from the catches of devil tia^i h,t'.'i-a' v;,i Id !r,--.t, 
'Paramatma'. accordin,) to hi n lu pi; L I nvtiu.y i 

there from 3000 D.C. It is tiu/r u ait.r »n '’lit,' vstich 
is from 400 B.c. The ultima o aim n yr,;avchin'j 

is to unite 'etma' with *Par<amath.”;a' t. ’ ,tlairi Mt;,khaya. 
We believe re-birth. It all depvr/I.u upen ut v;urk. 

So, it is said "do your duty whut i;; e nt ub ,J raly. 
on the almighty for the rer;t. Idannn.e ti n -mii.. tho 
human being to elevate the '/.tma' to iis*,- h-.a-j rf 
'Paramathma'. ^‘ccording toPatan.juii t, l-'r.urttrr uf. 
Yoga sutra there are eight stages on limUn of Vocni. 
They are Yama, Niyama, Asann, Pran tiyania# i i ala,y su-tra, 
Dharana, Dhanya and Samadhi. 


Yama:- There are some ethical principles 
of an individual or the character must hu 
exterman purify, '-^he principles ares- 


The 5e;'Mvia;c 
b. sngud for 


1) Ahimsa (Non violen<’e) .diimr-, 1 uramu 
win the heart 6f tl^ people. 


Dpirma - 





2) Satyhya (Truth) Alisays try to tell the 
truth (Satya) 

3) hstheya - Non stealing 

4) hparigriha - collecting and hoarding. 

5) hrahmacharya- ( Celebacy) . It amounts 
to the behaviour of one irdividual. 
Thinking in terms of g ood things. Bad 
thinking itself will have a bad effects 
on celebacy, 

Niycgrna s Gome principles to be followed for external 
purity* Niyamen is sub-divided. 

1) Ghoucha -(Regularly obeying the call of 
the natiaro/ cleaning the body regularly, 

unity of nody leads to purify of mind. 

2) Santoshfi (Contentment, happiness, Trupti, 

3) orapah - jQpah means penance (Burning the 
dcsires). 

4) GwCdhayhs- Self study, Introspection, 
self assessment. 

5) irn/aca Pranidhanas- God - ( cotisciousness 
(live on thy to best leave on thy to rest) . 
What over you do, do for the sake of 'God*, 

Asana s- Asana or posture gives strength. Yoga Asanas 
have acquired an importance which has a twofold 
character^. They are not only a set of physica 1 
exercises but a preparatory stage for the practice 'of 
Yoga. Asanas are for the purification of t he body and 
setting of it in tune with the nervous equilibrium. 

That is necessary for engaging one self in the higher 
concentration. Asanas are learnt from t he nature. 





Body Is a temple which hcuses the devinc spark. 

According to Yogi this body has boon given not'for 
enjoyment alone but for the services of his foJiov, men 
during one's life time. By performing asanas i-h g sk 
gains health which can not bo purchased with money 
According to him Health is n state of comiUr.te 
equlibrium of body, mind and spirit. By periorming 
asanas the Yogi will be free from physical disabilities 
and mental distractions. It helps internal purific Uo 
Of body and mind and cures so many diseases! 

Pranayamaj- Prana-yama, Prana menn.s - breii i, n.,. ■ , 

Life, Energy, Vitality. ' 'ospiration, 

Yama moans - Expansion, stretching, restrain. 

t :::troT;^ 00. 

ts control. Here we cora under 3 -tvtft. 

oontrol, and exalation. InhaU 1 '’^'‘^'^tion. 

Emulation is Pechaka and Retain ■ “ ™ 

u, ^etainsion or conti-ni 

Kumbhaka. Pranayama is thus th„ a ■ 

If t. , ^ f^cienco of brenth 

It IS the hub round which the wheel of lit 

As lions and tigers are t-morf '^ovolvos. 

prana be brought under control 

to one's ca;:::r 

or auu pnyoicQl Ixmi bi tiorij 


Jii . 


2£®ara=- control of senses (5 senses) Ti ■ 
only possible through rhythmic breath ng ,; " 

tosee only internal sole 

reached the S^dhaka will’be ahl 

In this stage Parakaya prabesha\tl!dT^ 

^ '^ome in to effect. 
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Dharana s — When the bodty has been tempered, by Asanas, 
when bhc mind has been refined by the final Pranayama 
and the senses have been brought under control by 
Pratyahara the sadhaka tries to concentrate on a 
single point or a state in which he is completely 
involved . The mind is an instrument which classifies, 
judges and co-ordinabes the impressions from the 
outside world and those arise within oneself bub a 
thought which is well guarded by a controlled mind 
brings happiness* 

Dhanya s- As wa ber takes the shape of its container, 
the mind when it conbemplates an object it transformed 
with the shape of that object. When oil is pored 
from a vessel to another/ you can observe the steady 
and constant flow of the oil. It means concentration 
is un-interrupted. This state of mind is known as 
Dhanya means complete meditation, 

Samadhi ?- Samadhi is the end of Sadhaka's quest. 

At the being of his meditation he possess in to the 
stabe of S^rimadhi where his body and senses at rest 
as if they arc asleep. It is he realms of infinite 
bliss, supreme peace Worries, anxieties, and fear 
which torment the soul dare not enber. All distinctions 
if caste, creed and colour vanish alltogether in the 
one ombrace of Divine Love. 

The science that teaches the way of acquiring 
the knowledge of union of individual soul rend supreme 
soul is called Yoga Shastra. Hata Yoga concerns the 
physical body and control of breath. Raja Yoga deals 
with the mind. Raja Yoga and Hata Yoga are necessary 
counrerparts of each othet• No one can become a perfect 
Yogi without bhe knowledge of the practice of both. 

Raje Yoga begins where properly practised Hata Yoga ends. 
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Just as one nnu the some coat wi u not suit 

you and all your brothers, so uln,,, path win not 

s .it all people. There are four paths to s ;.i i. p. „■ p. 

Of four kl.hds Of temLk,r:K.:„nt. rhoy uJl le,.i t.„ uf 

goal, the attainment of itenlity. r,o,p|.n ,,,o li f l. 

but the destination is the same. Th... loir : ,th T'; it 

are ihculcated for the achievomcnt of th i tp,,:,' 

truth from the different stand points th.,' 

aotfon, man of devotion, the mysti,.- m o. . n , ' 

philosopher or the .man of ivoraton ir . ■ 

termed K^rraa yoga, Bhakti 'v,u,, -j a., ^ 

Wnja i.vf,. ,ind m.^na Yoga, 

The four paths are not unt.uion • -f i f> ^ 

another, but, an the othurh.nd, .h.. u ' " 

They only indiente that t'i -V • ‘ -'itairy. 

-lie rant tiiu -U i ; uruui 

harmony with each other. One sided v. ■ K .p', , ' 
commendable Karma Yoga puriftos the .rnd 
the hand. Bhakti Yoga dovr.lopa , to he ot ‘ 

-steadies the mind and makes it one oom^ , ‘ 

removes the veil of ionn ’ ^'-fnanu Yoga 

or ignorunco, dovidorir- i 

reason, and brinos in , , '•'-'''■lop.', wi ] 1 

, ^ knov/icdge of self rh, .. r 

Oho should practise the four Y ons v '' 
Jnana Yoga at the n 4 . ‘ keep 

9 in a„i,u,a ji.it,.. 

^^ocina is the thirri ; 

Ordinary physical exerci . n ^ Y..YKU 

muscles Of the body only" B but,.racl,a 

the thorough exercise of'th"* intend, .d fet- 

liver, spleeh, pancreas Int huch as 

hnd the impcrta:: '’r^' 

which are called endocrine ol a ^ 
purathyrola at the root of th^ 
spleeh, pltatary and m'n i artrenal.n in 

very important pa^t 

Ih maintaining health ® economy of n .turo, 

«■«.. 

ot the bcxly. 
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Sthir'Q —Sukharn -sanam — PoStuJrei is th.at wlrich 
is firm ancl comfortable". If the Z-iSanas are not 
firm the mind will be distarbed qaickly. You will 
not bnvc conc>jntration of mind. If the seat becomes 
firm, you will have progress in your meditation. 

You will have no consciousness of the body. 

The postures are as many in numbers as 
there are numbtar s of species of living creatures 
in this universe ( 04 lakhs of bodies) . There are 
□4 lacs of Asanas described by board Siva. Among them 
84 ai e the best and among these 84, thirty two 
have been found very useful for mankind. 

There are some Asanas which can be practised 
while standing. They are Tadasana, Trikonasana, 
Gorudasana etc. There are some which can be practised 
while sitting. They are paechimottanasana, Padmasana, 
Janusirshasana, etc. Some arc practised while lying 
down. These are Uffanapadasana, Pavanamuktasana etc. 
Some Asanas such as Sirshasana, Vrikshasana, 
Sarvangasana, Viparita Karani Mudra, etc. are done 
with head downwards and legs upwards. Generally after 
the aye of ton or twelve these Asanas can be practised, 
^■^eoplc of twenty to thirty years of age performs all 
Asanas nicely. Practice for a month or two will render 
all rigid tendons, muscles and bones very elastic. 

Even old persons can prac tise all Asanas. They can 
give up Sirshasana if they are not physically fit, 

A weak sickly body means a v/eak mind also. 
Thoghh the body is useless or Jada, yet it is an 
important instrument for self-realisation. The 
instrument must be kept clean,strung and healthy. 

This body is a horse for you to take you to the goal. 
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placed upon him. 

Everybody wlnin.-a b,.*. r.j.y j.-j d, j 
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gyinnastics are designed ,A: I'i >< 

movements to develop phyolc d, fi fn 
tact, for success in any ri'.lu . y nu. 
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rhythmic movement through m-air. furu do r**, * • * !'i'* fja * 
rhythmic sy.mcstlcc, Iczlum, c.tic.c, l yr-r.i y ,Z <<: 
play malhh.cmb ate. .-..lac hr,.,.,!,..., .. 

achieve the t«in objeoUve - .a,.i :,.i rl ;,..cs 

fer all". The dundaaiental "ctivitioo jai-i- ■ *v ru-i i a • 

b endl nP'-'nnoI.iav^.T.^._-In. 


S'jci ety. 


ho training for the maltil, .rtous --ru-ct- 
balanced physicnl f-iitn. --CEJect^ 

ss and cjiiditisning Ejroprai.ime v/hidi is 


tijo v.f 

1 ’1 l.Jf.'ifi., 

: of the 

a til 
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U'.i r: 'inii, ]'it 1' 
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a process through -which an individual is prepared & well 
adopted - physically and psychologically should be carried 
out tlirough out the year since the physiological factors 
have iarpli cations for further improvements in training 
techniques and the components of physical fitness are mutually, 
exclusive in most cases, ‘hiccessful performance within the 
parameters of any one component is in no way predictive of 
successful performance in another components. Hence the 
trainer should be very careful with the demands of each 
movement activity which will improve fitness. 

Training and conditioning are most indispensible for 
sportsman. According to fred wilt '’Training involves a series 
of physical ractivities deliberately planned & carried out d 
a mental attitude deliberately cultivated for increasing 
efficiency in performance” & according to Barney ETidi'* Conditio¬ 
ning involves the ej<posures of the individual to several Kinds 
of scheduled activities which influence to whole individuals, 
promoting the qualities of organic vigour, sense of personal 
achievement and self discipline.” 

Mostly a well brolanced conditioning programme includes 
the physical, psychological & environmental aspects. Physical 
conditijning which is imperative to all classes of individuals 
is based on the development of strength, stamina, speed, agility 
and neuromusculiir co-ordination. The physical fitness programme 
c.an be based on ttie general conditioning and specific 
conditioning programmes and the trainer should bear in mind 
the sound and detailed knowledge of the requirements of the 
concerned activity, the thorough knowledge of the individuals, 
his pros & Cons, a sound knowledge of physiology and the 
progression to be adopted one for another systematically. I'he 
physical education teacher must be familiar -with the 
components of fitness, demands of each movement activity and 
the various prograinmes which will improve fitness. 


Contd...3■. 
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certain rcalat-anoe or off ectlng\,„‘tnafffiy 
(the term capability is used here in the sens.. ..f s.nchonT’ " 
pctential). In otter v^rda it o» b= s.a.i ttni. .tvon'tuT^ 
crce tt , ^ resistrno. ■' ;„:V: 

Wort. Physical fitness requires ,ot least ,oiui,,,.a -ea.urt '" 
^.uscula-r strength *ich is a very l.^ort.^t co,„.ou..,r t- 
Physical fitness. In „st case, a stranger indiv/duc' 
g eater mechanical advantage in the use of his ™i.-cles y',' 

-PC able to find success in a v,ariety cl physic,:! :::;:;,,- 

:L eMiiTtTo:::cr i: 

conditions eatlsfactcrily . it fc^ts tt^b' 

strength. hpcoific 

^pecm^TiT; movo.Y,ont or activity 

speoiiio & It always comes into cxDrcs.-nn., <„ 

it is very intimately connected with ti'chnica/.-tm 
conditional . co-ordinative abilities. ' ' 

“L";;" ;’::r *■ 

«ot by dividing the mati«u.t strength by 

i'f) Maximuni strength is the highest no-.-iM 

individual can overcome through volu;;: " 

i^iuscles. ^ aJ-untjry contrr-ction of 

V) Ejsloslve strength is an ability of a .muoole 

“Usoles to over-come re,i e ^ ^ “ muscle or a group ol 

«>».«"* ••“■ 

^he activities -which heir) tn h i 
training weight training ur-hiT. strength are circuit 

knee-deep water running Inri i running, 

(dynamic) exercises and ^cme M tt 

em .nay be clarified as under. 
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a) Circuit training is an organisational and raethodiCciL 
process for coinplex training of conditional qualities^ especi¬ 
ally strength edurance. 

b) Isotonic(dynamic) Contraction of muscle results in 
changing its length. 

c) 1 sometric(static) is the contraction of muscle 
against in-surmountable resistance with constant length of 
muscle. 

2) CPEhD Speed is the ability to execute the motor 
actions under given conditions in minimum possible time. This 
also reieres to rapidity vdth which successive movements of tiie 
same kind crui bo performed, ^eed ability is highly movement 
specific. This appears in different forms like reaction 
ability, moveifiont speed, acceleration ability, locomotor ability 
and speed endurcince in different sports, ^eed has two phases - 
the first phase is reaction time and the second phase is 
movement time. Taken together, reaction time + movement time 
result in the measure we call movement speed. 

3) Et'JDUR ANCE:- ^durance according to physiologists is the 
most important conponent of physical fitness. Edurance is the 
resistance capacity of organism against fatigue during sports 
exercises of long duration i.e. to maintain a load of relatively 
high intensity during a longer time. Endurance enables the sx-^c 't'S 
man to maintain an optimum pace during the competition and 
ensures good quality of the technical skills like accuracy, 
precision & Rhythm. The ^ortsman having endurance can take 
higher training load & can recover quickly. Endurance enables 
sportsman to remain alert during conpetition. The basic 
endurance, general endurance, a.nd the specific endurance help 

to perform the activities satisfactory. This endurance can be 
irrproved through continuous method, interval method, repetition 
method, co.ipetition ahd control method. 


5 . 
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Muscular enduraiicf c:’nc.;rji'; U; d i i, i f/ .r , 
repeat identical .tiove-'iiiiULa r ur;r-.ur-", i ‘ ir* ^ 

■■ ' ' * ' ' J- ■ * t*' 111 [1 

certain degree ul l.ciisi'a' vt-r 

Aiis rulers ta tiiu i.v r.i. r d h -7 . 1 „ 

^ y Mi 1.:?, iX 

system tu respond to pr'd.-n, i ,( n ; -.'.afi'i a, 

'1' t ry s'/stuih t. 

/■» /? ,>’1 f 'if. 

'' * ‘ . J. f j , 


J 


I r 


" ^^ "■ ^itu :javo,-ients 

' •' r-n'l:;Luirif- a 

: pT' ~r • 'uj .u r,,r' ^ 

■' ap <rt,; nijvo.'iirint 
'd'" -1, ..'M iV .u:u r. 

'• dn>,/ j 'ii 


Activities that C'lusu th'.* 
respond by incroasing lir.ar ■■ dy.u 

4. . FLEXIBILITY;- FIuxibj.l i :.v j ■; |;.. 
with greater riipli tudo rnd it j r-zdi;. 

Particular J jint. Flcxibi !ity i '■ } si f 
good quantitative ^ qu d i tr-Uva- . v./i,!, 
and the motor ahi.li tie;' liKa rtra'a,'"uh, 
agility are fully reaJiGudp r suiti-q 1 
injuries. The fiojdM.U ty o,,. h,, ,, j-,,,, 

and the Taotors that deterajuad riu.ril.iUiy ai'u .iori 

structure of ttie bjne ends l-r;..!!,!' .i;.- 
arrangement and stretcn-Lili .pi 
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the praoe5.aes of .-noveinuat u.ntn.J r.auJnU n. da.. ,,r.Ma.a 
df certain co-ordln, tivc ubiii hiur. i,; j H ty ,.ri 

agility in each sport is e.ssentially ,ln;a.r,.al sjaiu e-.cn .a a-, 
IS essentially dirierant sinoo o,-.oh spari, r....a,...a ,i,Uj._.rent 
types Of movements. Agility is the .ability f m.anae diricti ,n,, 

Trl ZTTT <-‘«notlvely in .a. insta.nfs notice 

a the notor learning ability deponds t,-. large extent -.n 

asset JIfi “-“tdiqntlve abilities v^uch .nr,, n invUnable 

of tr,aininE^'*Thc"v ” to.iclu.l,,uer, .,t m rfereul stages 

0ri!rar„ oo-ordinative a,d,iu....n liho the 

ricntation ability, coupling ability, ,Ui'ierl.t.-,Uon ability, 


-g 'U-,- J 

ml;.:, t-i. 


f ,a 

i'T. '.'..J 

11 .:a...unt 


»> 
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'i'in r, i-.i, 

i“ii.u tiv. 

.1 iliUij, 
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balance ability, rhythm ability, reactian ability and 
adap tati Jti ability are very important for sports and total 
physic il fitness. 

Realising the out comes from physic,ti fitness,vheather 
he is 0 child or old, youth or handicapped, one should not 
neglect to develop the cj(i|)onents of physical fitness. That's 

why kipling once said. 

"Nrations have passed away 
Leaves no traces of it, 

History gives the naked truth 
They fail, their nation perished 
Due to one single reason 
- Because their people were not fit", 
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primary HflALffl GAR B 3ET U P MD ORGANISATION 

"Sisir Chajidra Panda 
Health Education Officer 
State IEC Centre 
Nayapalli, 

Bhubaneswar. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF DEVELOPi'lENT 
OF primary HE/iLTH CARE SYSTEM 

Keeping in view the constitutional obligationsj the 
Govt, of India planned several approaches for the health care 
delivery. The basis for organisation of health services in 
India through the primary health care approach was laid by 
the recommendations and guidance given by the Health Survey 
and Development Committee (Bhore Committee) in 19A6. As a part 
of the community development programme which was launched in 
Octobers 1952, it was proposed to establish one primary Health 
Centre (P.H.C.) for each community development block. At that 
time the operational responsibilities of the P.H.C. were to 
cover medical care, control of communicable diseases, maternal 
and chilu health (M.C.H.) nutrition, health education, school 
health, environmental sanitation and the collection of vital 
statistics. Each P.H.C. had three sub-centre which were 
looked after by trained mid wife to provide M.C.H. services. 

Subsequently, the health services organisation and 
infrastructure have undergone extensive changes and expansion 
in phased manner. 

HEALTH FOR ALL BY 2000 A.D. 

India is a signatory to the 'Alma Ata Declaration 
of 1978' and it is committed to attaining the goals of 'Health 
For All by 2000 AD' . through the primary Health Care approach. 



In "the in'tGrng'tlonHl conl6rc'ncu ;;n Priiii'iny iisaith 
care, which was jointly organised by the W.n.O, arid oHlCEF in 
Mma Ata was endorsed and it was farther stated that primary"^ 
Health Care would be the key tj attaining tiiia guel. 

primary he/Xth Cidh-; 

It has been defined as an osjentlal iiu-lth care 
which should be based on practical, scioriii Jlcrjiy suund and 
socially acceptable’ methods and techiiolo,;;/. It shaul:] },,'a.de 
accessible to the individuals, fniniijes and cow/Miiity through 
their full participation. It sh^'uld bo made av iJabio at a 
cost which the community and country can af/e-rl to „iaintain 

at every stage of its development in n spiri t of sul f roUniice 
and self dtermination. 

Primary health care is tie first level of contact 
the individuals, the family and the community wi.th the 
nationfa hefslth system bringing heath enm done an 
possible to where the people live and vjork. 

For aohleving success in He.atli idr /Jl at least 
eight essential con^onents of primary healt-i c-.re need to 
be properly i^lemented. For their effective implementation, 
oo-operstion and support of otlier deparUonts of («vernment 
education. Agricul-ture, P*chayat KaJ etc. are be vit.-a. 

aation andV"" hecoKW.sed that plamiing, orgthi- 

and total do^TV”" health care Is a long process 

In stage. " achieved progresciveiy 

^SSl«aL0FHEMi ^5TSM INPRtsmrrnT.nr. 

divided into states which are again 

ivided into administrative districts. Each district Is 
divided into sub-distrin+c „ v . bcn mstrict is 

riots or Bub-divisions under which the 
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coinrauni cy develop men t blocks are situated. 

Over the past four decades the health services 

infrastructure and health care facilities have been e: 5 <panded 
considerably. It is aimed at further improvement particularly 
of rural oriented f-TCilities. An indication of the net work 
of Health system Infrastructure is given in the following 


table. 

National Level 
State Level 
District Level 
District Level 
Sub-Divisional Level 
Block Level 

-Sector Level 
Village Level 


Ministry of Health S< 

Family Welfare. 

Department of Health 
and Family V/elfare. 

- District Hd, Ors.Hospital 
(with specialist servic(?s). 

- District Head urs.Hospital 
(with specialist services) 

" -^sub-Divisional Hospital 
(with specialist services) 

Up graded P.H.Cs 

(with specialist services) 

Community Health Centre 
(with -i^ecialist services) 

Primary Health Centre 

Sub-centre 

Health Guide and T.B.A. 


There are also a few Medical College Hospitals 
in the states and union territories with sophisticated 
medical equipments and specialist services. 

Organisations functioning and facilities available 
at different levels as described below'; 
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a) Qr^anls ation at Na tional : 

'4e Union Ministry nt Ho;iltli .-na tfcic.,re 

has got two technical depcrtiuonta oni; in ihu !inr,|th iJoptL 
headed by the Directorate General nf Health hVa-vicea ala'" 
another is the Family .<elf,,ro Dopa.rtment heacliai bylhe 
Commissioner Family Welfare. The executive wj n,a 

a technical departments are under the overall ad.minisir tiv 
control of the secretary to Go\rt. of Indio. 

^^-g3aisiltion ...at State 

Under the Ministry of Health and Family aelihre 
in each state, there is a hopfirtment .,r H,..,aiJi Family 
Welfare which controls the Diroclornto of n'oultli .'i •rvice'- 
Directorate of Family Welfare, Diructorutc d: medical 
Muoation of 'fralhing and Dircct.r.-le of indirn iiysLom of 
ledioines. Bach Directorate in headed by a Director. 

Za^rLSes_at_ia_str ict Level 

The district health authority, that is, t!io 
Chief District Medical Officer is aorlsted by the addl. 

( .H.) D.H.O.. D.T.o., u.i.o. amlM.K.M. omcers. 

inere is a District Hoad lire- Mr.t i ■ n 

aa ur.j, lioi.pitul vu Ui ,a nuriibur ,*f 

specialists. 

The district health organisation should be 
appropriately strengthened to cater to the growing needs 

Not only^L tieslth and family welfare programmes. 

N t only the Planning, imple,mentation and monltaring of 

aHh^ 

strict level, but also all the referral services 



from periphery i.e., P.H. Cs, Community Health Centres and 
Sub-Division,al hospitals are to be attended satisfactorily. 

The primary health care will be provided by 
the Health workers (male & female) at the sub-centre level. 
Ofcourse the trained Birth Attendant and Village Health 
Guide Can provide some services at the village level. The 
cases needing further help will be dealt with at the P.H. C. 
and those needing referral support by the ^ecialists would 
be referred to the Community Health Centre or upgraded P.H.C. 
The second and third level referred supporters will be 
provided at the district Hd, qrs.hospital and the Medical 
College respectively. 

d) Facilities at Commu nity Health Centr e 

For a successful health care programme, effective 
referral support is to be provided. For this purpose, one 
community Health Centre is being established for every one 
lakh population and this centre will provide the main speciaii 
services. The C.H.Cs are being established either by upgrading 
the sub-divisional hospitol or some of the P.H.Cs or by 
creating new centre whereever absolutely needed. 

One P.H.C. was established in each community 

development blocks which covers about -one lakh population. 

Now one additional P.H.C, is being established for every 
30,000 population. But at present one sub-centre is being 
established for 5,000 population in coastal/plain areas and 
3,000 population in inaccessible/hilly and tribal areas. 

f) Facilities at villag:e level 

In village for about 1,000 population, there is 
one Health Guide and one Trained Birth Attendant and 
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are selected from the village community. These twu village 
level functionaries are trained at the P.H,C, anci tliey 
receive technical support and continuing education from 
the Health workers (male & female) posted at tiie sub-centre. 

in Primary H ealth 

According to the .lima Ata Declara.tion following 
components are to be included in Primary Henltii care. 

1- Health education to the people about prov;-iiling 

health problems and methods of preventing ,-ind controlling trie 


2. Proper nutrition. 

3. Supply of safe water and basic sr-nitaLi >n, 

M.C.H. Care and family pl,anning. 

5. Immunication against major infectious deseases. 

6. Prevention and control of communicable diseases. 

7. Treatment of common diseases and injuries. 

8* Provision of essential drugs, 

'Shpportive Activities required f^r the 
snSf^s^ofjprimary Health Care. 

* ... ... -n-nwpi»ip< 

^ ^ ^ As recommended by the W.lI.O., following supportive 
activities are essentia]- for successful implementation of 
primary Health Care. 

1- Community involvement and participation. 

2. Intra and Inter-sectoral co-ordination. 

3. ^ Development of effective referral support 

4. development and mobilisatijn of resources 

5. Involvement of managerial processes 
^®41th manpower development 
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role of HE;iTH ELUCAUON IN 
PRIWjyiY rlEi'^XTl-i C/iRE 

m T*r-I»r» I» '-W- »»• -w larntw-w^-jT—1. « — 

Health Gclucatun plays a vital role for success 
of primary herath care. It is economically viable and most 
effective. It has sustained effects or the people. It helps 
the people tj Cjntrol x^revent and eradicate the diseases. It 
creates hogjlth cjnsciousness and provides inpetus to lead 
a henltliy, happy and prosperous life, it helps the people 
to be self-reliant for healthful living. 

Unfortunately it is often coirplained that people 
are net accepting or utilising the health services provided 
at tlieir door steps. The problem of non-acceptance is 
visualised as a failuro on the part of the people and it is 
nevor rcjCKoned ti be the fault of the health services system. 
In such circumstancesj Health Education has been considered 
to be a])anacea for all the failures, the reasons of which 
arc often termed as 'Ortiiodox families', 'problem cases', 
defaul bars', non-accep tors', ignorant', illiterate', non- 
cooperative etc. 

Teacher as Heal th ^ 

Teacher in general and primary school teachers in 
particular can contribute to the success of primary health 
care, provided they play the role of ,an effective Health 
educator. They deal with the students and have access to 
their parents. They can teach personal hygiene and sanitation 
a^ect to the students. They can provide supportive role 
required for success of primary health care by involving 
the community ahd increasing their participation. 

2bday we visualise a desire amongst people to 
acquire knowledge in different aspects of noly health 
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tut also on social and ecoa „ic development. Illiterate they 
may te, but they h^ve plenty ol desires to know things. lu 
this situation, teachers can play n vital role t provide 
some basic information and knowledge or hodth. 
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Module No.HPE 7 ' ^ 

~ I-EAChers in ^safety ehjcahom at elementary 

' 'Shakuntala Bhattachar; 

Need for safety Education in Elementary School.g. 

Humans have evolved as adventurous social animals. 

During the course of evolution they become alert to dangers 
that their survival. The anticipation of danger and the 
ability to avoid and overcome then became a part of the 
social fabric. Incite of this accidents do happen. They 
result from violation of rulesi regulations^ procedures 
and courtesies that have evolved over the years. Accidents 
are symptoms of disorder within the individual, customs of 
the community or the breakdown of a system. 

Only a certain percent of present day accident are 
caused by hagards in the environment, the rest have human 
Causes. At the elementary age level such accidents are 
caused by 

a) lack of knowledge and eiqperience by children 
of cause and effect 

b) lack of skill in such activities as surraming, using 
surngs and creasing busy roads 

c) improper attitudes and personal traits - e.g. 
showing bravado by taking unnecessary risks 

d) inadequate emotional health, yielding an 
"accident prone" frame of mind. 

1 

Accident prevention in the school involves fostering 
a safe environment, (both physical and social), promoting 
mental well-being, and providing opportpities for practising- 
safe behaviour conceptualization safety is a cultural 
concept. We can think of safety as a series of habits which 
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have to ii_cul'Gated ,into the cl.xld during the Xarmotive years. 
■Safety skills when integrated into o’bher essential skills 
becomes the basis for a sensible life style. 'Hiu role of 
the teacher is to develop in the pupils those attitudes that 
encourage them to act in the interest of their own safety, 
that of their families and society. Concern for safety in -bho 
classroom and life should not prevent the teachers from 
encourages initiative, adventure and discovery. Ano-tlier 
responsibility of the teacher is to guide the students in 
moulding sound values, in guiding their decision k.a/ning 
and thoughts to positive aspects and in roftilating their 
behaviour. 

iSafety habits once inculcated lasts throu^jii life ;nd 
many accidents can be avoided. Once accidents occur however 
it is very necessary to give first aid. 

After going through this module the learners will be 

able to 

- identify places and situations with potential 
hazards in the environment 

- become familiar with the principles of safety 

become aware of the first aid to apply if accident 
o ccur. 

SAFETY WHERE ? 

(a) ROAD SAFETY 


The most familiar area where safety rules are fairly 
well known is road safety. Growing amount of fast traffic even 
on rural roads poses great hazards to the pedestrian and to 
vehicles. Ihe young pupils should be taught to cross roads 
Safely and to drive safely. 

Actiyity ij List the safety rules to be followed by 
pedestrians and cyclists. 


It IS not only necessary to know rules bf road safety 

but also to practise them. In large citios there are "traffic 

parks" where police personnel offer training in road safoty 

rules.'In rural areas however no such facilities are available 
and teachers. 
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must devise ways and means to teach these rules, a simulated 
situation may be set up with students acting out the part of 
pedestrianji cyclists, policeman etc* lAfter practise in the 
school, the pupils under supervision may be encouraged to cross 
busy intersections* Other methods is to have posters made up 
from advertisements that are put in newspapers particularly 
during ''traffic safety week". TV has also "spots" on road safety “ 
and if must pupils have access to TV these may be discussed* 

(b) S..tHTY IN SCHUuL 

Safety in tine school is tho direct responsibility of the 
teachers, and therefore one should be particularly aware of the 
hazards that i,xist in the classroom and the playground* In the 
classroom, the hazards might arise from chiloren poking things 
into their ears and noses, unsafe conduct of experiments with 
fire and hazardous chemicals* In addition field trips may also 
pose a number of hazards. Tho largest number of accidents occur 
on the playpround. These include injuries to the eye(particularly 
when playing wiLh bows and arrows), cuts, bruises and sprains most 
of which can bo avoided if proper care is taken. 

Activity 2; (a) Make a list of the hazards in playground 

and ways to overcome them* 

(b) List the precautions to be taken during 
a field trip* 

bnlike road safety rules, the precautionary activities cannot 
be taught to the child in specific lessons, however constant 
vigils and warnings by the teacher should lead inculcation of 
habits which prevent accidents. If accidents do occur inspite of 
Care taken by the teacher the teacher should apply first-aid as 
outlined in the last section- 
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^^) S</-*F£TY at riUMh I 

Many of the safety procGciures that apply to th^.- schoul alsu 
applies to the homct borne precautions inclucic 

keep sharp objects out of tho reach of small 
c n i J* Cii' i£ n 

keep medicines, pesticides and other harmful mcitcriiJq 
away from children eriais 

“ fire hazards prevention 

Activity 3; Ask teachers to make a list of 10 c’os anr! 
dont s regarding safety in the home 
elementary school children. 

bpecial foasts like rioli, oiwali and oth^r festivities 
require extra safety precautions. The haaaru’s,precautions ani; 
first aid are usually given over IV and rtadio. 

(d) ^ FETf Oi^ FI^LP TrtTkS 

The safety of children while on a field trip are of prime 
concern to the accompanying toachors. For this reason they shoule; 
survey the- proposed site well in advance to identify potential 
hazards e.g. sharp objects, holes, slippery areas, fauna(poisnous 
insects, snakes etc), busy roads. Entering deep water (rivers and 
ponds) Should' be forbidden for young pupils even if they claim to 
know swimming. Students should preferably muve on groups, and 
within in Sight of the teachers.f^lways carry a first aid box . 

Activity 4= Makers 3ty^warni„gs for pupils 

Fliisr />iij 

First aid is not medical treatmonf • 

reatment. It is soinethinu 

that is done immediately after the accident anu before medical ' 

treatment. If injury is not much first aid might prove sufficient. 
Some sam simple ones are outlined below. 
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in clGan, warm water, thoroughly to remove 
adhering dirt- /■‘pply antiseptic* If the cut is deep and bleeding 
profusely, Lhen apply pressure above the wound to stop blood* The 
pressure should not be continuous as the parts lying below wounded, 
area should not bo deprived oxygen. Get medical attention- btiches 
may bo required- 

b^H/\lNb supply cold formenation* avoid using the part- Uo not rub. 

If the swelling goes down after some hours it is a sprain. If pain 
and swelling continues consult doctor. It may be a fracture or turn 
ligamon t. 

IHaCrUHb S; Fractures are not uncommon among children. To prevent 
aggravation of damage, stiffen by lying splines and unmobiHsing 
thu part* Consult doctor at once- 

INShCT BITFs apply a dilute sodi“bi”carb solution, isome bites may 
lead to allergies. In such case see a doctor. If stings are left it 
may help to remove the sting. 

SaiMb OH bUb '" llM EfE : Vi/ash eye with clean cold water- bo not rub- 
The rough particles may scratch the eye and cause immense damage* 

If thu particle still persists, hold the upper lid and bring it 
clown over the lower lid* This may dislodge the particle* • 

BURNS; Hold burnt portion under cold (not ice) water till 
burning sensation ceases. Do not apply anything* Rrompt treatment 
prevents blisters. 
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Module No.HPE-8 


PHYSICil. EEUCAH-ON AND GAJC4jiS RjR THE 
Vl.su ALL I HAL'JD I CAPPED 


Dr. Suohil Kuraar Go el 


Background : 

The blind people are handicapped with fubleness,awkward- 
ness and helplessness, in addition to blimlneas. The vitality 
of. the blind is much below the average vitfUity of the siglitea 
and any system of education which does not ruco/piise and try to 
overcome that defect will be a failure, tVen if a blind 
person ia an accomplished scholar, a good musicirm, a skilled 
meohanioj no employer would appoint him if iie i„ Li ml d, awkward 
Md helpless ? Kflthout confidence, courage and determination 
0 go about freely in the world there is no chance of auooess 
for a blind person and that confidence and courage are given 
by the playground and gymnasium. Ciiildren with iapalrod vision 
h,ave the same needs for physical activities as others. But the 
fact that they are unable to see normally does restrict their 
play activity to such an extent that they are noticeably 
retarded in their physical development. Inactivity can result 
in poor neuromusoula;. coordination and endurance posture may 
be poor because of lack of strength in posture muscles. 

Failure to participate in physical education programme 
contributes to the tendency to witodraw from sopiety. Helen 
eller must have had some of these things in mind when she 
said, «The cause of the blind is not blindness but idleness. 
Because the urges of a blind child to move ahd play are 
f^strated he often develops certain mannerisms, known as 
Indness. These are physical movements through which h ■ 
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moving about through ^ace. Rocking back and for'bh,twitching 
of the hGad and jerking of the timbs are characteristics of 
blindisms. It is desirable to overcome these mannerisms. The 
aim of the fecial physical education programme is to help 
the student to achieve optimum physical, mental and social 
growth through a carefully planned programme of selected 
physical acticities. To accoc^lish it the following objectives 
are set forth:-- 

a) Develop optimum physical fitness. 

b) Develop skills in the basic motor movements. 

c) Develop a variety of sports skill for 
participation in ^orts as a worthy leisure time 
activity. 

d) Develop a desire for continuous physical 
improvement. 

e) Improve body image kinesthetic sense. 

f) Promote an understanding in the student of the 
nature of his handicap and its limitation while 
eaphasising the potentialities which may be' 
developed. 

g) '-ave a student a feeling of value and worth as 
an individual regardless of his handicap. 

Physical b'(iucation is today accepted as an essential 
Part of educatio n and has an inportant role to play in the 
welfare of the Blind, There is lot of confusion in interpre¬ 
ting what physical education is and what its programme 
should be. Dince most of the institutions are under private 
management, their financial resources are limited and only 
the very minimum of ( facilities are provided. Even schools 
with reasonable financial resources find it difficult to 
get open play grounds if they are situated in a city, A 
spacious playground is an essential part of a school, for 
no satisfactory programme of physical education can ever 
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be carried out without outdoor space. The / round bvj 

well laid out with various areas pl;.-uined Cn’ prourtirij; variety 
of activities. As a saf ety precaution th.; play a.rea, should be 
free of non-essential equipment of and unnecessary jbstxuctijns. 
For outdoor playing fields, hedges and shady trees are 
considered desirable boundaries rather th'-n v/alla or finces 
which present a certain element of danger. !• .>und‘‘.rio.a for 
games can be indicated by the in bound .-irua c >:orosed of 
Cvjncrete and outbound aroro of send grass. Players v/111 tiien 
be able to till by foot sensitivity wiieri they step* Art of bound,j, 
To guide blind for outside runnin/': events, vares Q-ai be iilr-cod 
along the p.ath of the runner t.i (.yxide iiiii:. Tlu. runner will b-^VL i 
some sort of warning at the finish iin.j5 a s rt if auditjry 
signat such os a whistle may be sounded. Very few r;cho jIs 
possess a Gymnasium worth the name, hvery school uh,>uia posses') 
a Gymnasium so that physical education programme c-n be cjncluctod 
regularly throughtout the year witiiout being interferod by 
raensoon, Further certain activities are bettoi' adop led for 
indoor conditions. Apparatus is fixed under shady trees wi bh 
the ground well levelled. It is not aimfurtribb• tn use theai 
when bhe sun is strong. Lack of playgruundr* riatur.'tl. ly lends 
to inadequate equipment. It is also due to thi? noh-f(Vailability 
of certain types of equipment which art* not -'igtinufactured in 
India. The balls to be need by tiie blind should be larger 
in sige and softer and they should be pointed while or yellow 
to make them more easily s* een by those wi'to some vision. Bells 
or rattles inside the balls help to indicate location to the 
blind . One reason #iy ball games are not promoted in India 
schools for the blind is the non-availability of balls. The 

special balls like sound balls or bell bhLls are not 
available in India. 
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_Gam 0 s fc r the Blind. ; 

In some of the institutions in India? the following 
games are available (a) Playing Cards? (b) Chess? (c)Cricket 
Ball? Cd) Draghts Board? (e) Chinese Checker, (f) Puggles? 
etc. These games are mainly indoor games and their adaptation 
for the use of the blind is easy. Both the blind and the 
siglited can plray together the games like chess and cards 
which provide rocreation as well as contact with people. 
Resently the V/estern '''^orld has started popularising sports 
like swLming, boll games? track and field events and 
wrestling. Regular sports halp in rehablitation and integra¬ 
tion and are significant for the mobility of the blind. In 
India? cricket is becoming popular among the blind boys. The 
institutions should welcome their efforts and try to encourage 
them further for other suitable steps. 

Nearly all the varieties of activities offered 'bo normal 
children can be presented to blind children. Some require more 
adaptation then the others but the blind children enjoy and 
need participation in the some games? sports and physical 
activities. Dancing has value for the development of rhythm? 
timing and coordination and as a means of expression through ‘ 
movement, Swimming is high in recreational and safety .-values 
and is one of -bhe best forms of -botal experience. Wrestling 
offers an unusual outlet for all-out performance of strength 
speed? ability and endurance. Developmental and corrective 
exercises are of particular value because they provide a 
safe kind of vigorous activity in wliich improvement of body 
mechanics and the development of strength, endurance and 
egility are ready available. 
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Ph ysical education proar.-^nL'ii^ in a saiiOjl cati 'r».j hiviJo 1 in'n 
t\o partsi- Instruct! jri period - Physic-a e'luc rti-u 

within the time tablo & (b) Particip-dl.-u i.,.Tdol - idiysLc.il 
education jutsiclc the time table* 

(a) Instructio n neri o,i is us-.d t h^ach the aebivi- 
tics as prescribed in tho syllabus. Physic'd < uenti ai classes 
are included in the time tabic. Usu-liy, bvAj/bhtvo periods a 
week are allottoil fjr lower cir\ssos '-jil aiJ.y 'iie/loyo I'^-udods 
a week are allotted for higher cla.s:',es. 

Pf^ rticlP-atun peri >:\ is u.su'-lJy 'ifter- (du* 
regular classes, Ddving this period r'.UU'.nis .i-tju ja vari ms 
activities at their option. IXiring such ia^rt.i cd.p'dd..;n tiiey 
play games of their choice ,and gut coadiiag I'.a' d'Vel^ping 
higher skills. 'So provide practically every stud. uL to 
participate in con^jotitiuns a good intr-Miunrl ijrajpairme 
should be organised. There is some difrereiice a' cpinieii regard 
ing participation by the blind in interscu d''Sbio aUaetlcs, 
There is no substantial eveldence to indemte v/net;her the 
values or evils which appear in tile c i, U ve ap >rtf; 
programme for normfa youngsters ar. gru-.-ter 'jv ,er- i: u'' 
blind players. It would soem desir'ible t. pr.-vi I., hie- some 
opportunities for blind students. Ui present a 

difficult problem as there will be few blind echo as near 
enough to make travel feasible. Oompetiti.n with regular ' 
schools in certain events can be conducted sa.tisfactorily. 

Physical education is a spccialigel fiel'I witli Its 
m ec iquGs and levels. For the b.st results, it is 
ere ore important that the teachers of physical education 

are app.^opriately trained. Qu.alifiod physio ,-1 oducatlon 
a ers are available in some schools but tlioy .-re not 
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specially trained to teach the blind. In many schools class 
teachers who are good at games and, interested in games help 
in conducting play activities. Techniques of teaching may be 
defined as the special methods. The teacher uses to handle 
instructional problems efficiently and to deal effectively v/i bh 
the varied responses of different children. Teaching techniques 
used by physical education of teachers are of three general type 
vig, verbalization, visualization and kinesthesia. Out of these 
verbalization and kinisthesis can be used for the visually 
handicapped. Verbalization refers to the use of spoken word in 
the process of teaching. Describing a skill is an example of the 
use of this technique. The use of kinesthesis refers to the 
involvement of muscular activity in teaching learning situation. 
In a sense the adjustment a student makes when his muscular 
movements have not achieved satisfactory result is a phase of 
kinesthesis. 

In view of the above it, therefore, becomes 
necessary to develop a special training programme to quality 
a physical education teacheu to teach physical education to 
blind children. Education and training is the manifestation 
of divinity and perfection which his in human ^irit and soul. 
Physical education is an education through physical activities 
foe development of total personality of the individual to i bs 
fitness and perfection in body, mind and spirit. It has 
comonly been said that, '*If wealth is lost, nothing is lost. 

If health is lost, something is lost. If character is lost 
everything is lost”. Physical education plays no less an 
inport ant part than education in academic subject in the 
coordinated development of the personality of the child to 
make him a physically fit, mentally alert, emotionally sound 
and socially acceptable citizgen. Physical education plays 
a vital role in modem life. Moral health depends on physiCcl 
equilibrium. Physical education has an inportaht influence 
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on the development ox personal chyraotor. J L has hulpecl to 
achieve physical, mental, ’social rind mor.-d (jualilios to 
develop the total personality oi.' m-in, which i ;■> t.ho ulUmate aim' 
of education. The aim o;C physicaJ. uducatiun j a to provide 
skilled leadership, adequate focilitio^s ami aqde Limo for 
affording maximum opportunities for indivldU'da and groups 
to participate in situation that are idiysicaJly v/holGsomoj 
mentally stimulating and satisfying ;Uid socLally sound, I’ho 
aim of physical education is to rn'd-nl:- in .'lUd icprovo hualtU 
to looser up and strengthen the mur.cj us, i.'j.i/rovt* piiynlc/d 
resistance and turn a child into m ;‘(Ult' and lively heini> 

This can be categorised asJ- 

1) Conservation of Physical and emo lani th; 

2) Development of body, lea'iin/', t.u tin.' i: rmoriioua 
development of all organsj 

3) Inculcation of qualities of ondiU''in(;.<;j pabiuicu, 
selfcontrol, courage, etc. •iUd; 

4) Development of regular habits of vA)rR and [iny ’,vitn 
due emphasis on intellectual, -mor-d. an-i piiysical 
development. 

iPhysical education is universfU.Jy gan,-u.d..*i'i;a as an intagrd 
part of education because it contributes to tlie nLi.aim,lent 
of fundamental process, co-ethical charactur, vwrtiiy borne 
membership and good citizenship* It is that pilose of educ'itiou 
which has to do with the development and training of the 
whole individual through physical activities, ’• Practice 
makes a man perfect” is true wlien only practi. ce in done in 
the proper style of execution . Execution ul' skill In tlie 
proper style is important for achieving tiigher pe d'ormahces 
and satisfactory results. One of tiiu [frime fnetors to onjoy 
is mastery of skills. £lkill is defined ns the abili.ty to 
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perforni. P.3rform,,nce of rigjit of activities leads to the 

folio-wing bonGfitsi- 

1) Iho heart and, blood vessels operate more efficiently, 
ihe heart is able -to pump more blood per contraction, 
this doing more worh with less efforts 

2) The respiratory system functions more efficiently, 
Exchange of carbon dioxide and oxygen takes plccce 
more rapidly and vital capacity is increrised, 

3) Ihe work capacity of the muscular system is increasec! 
flrtking for greater endurance. 

4) The central nervous system is trained to coordinate 
other systems effectively. Finally the general health 
is improved by proper exercise. Then it increases 
the individual's zeal and alertness? making him a 
more vibrant, efficient being. 

Physical education gives practical training to the 
blind to become a fully trained person to take his right place 
in society ahd often brings the blind and the sighted together. 

A blind person does not differ from a sigtited person as far as 
his mental structure is concerned physical activity is the best 
way to prevent blind invididuals from getting isolated and 
lovely. The blind should be encouraged to find their way to toe 
sighted and ultimately the sighted may want to learn or know 
the events that are typical of the visually handicapped. 

PhysiCrol activities and exercises are of particular importance 

to the blind because their possibilities to more around are 

1 

limited if we co/ipare them with the sigh-ted. If the limitations 
of the blind are taken into condideration, many physical 
exercises can be modified according to the needs of the blind. 
Pity and overprotection by the parents on account of lack pf 
information have prevented many blind persons from participating 
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in physical activities. As a result j the l.irne trunlt r.'iuseles 
and vital organs will not develop. nSafoLy procautiuns should 
be given importance, iinviroriment must be iamiliai^ to tiie 
participants in physical activities. All oquipmonl and 
apparatus must be checked carefully and they should ha tuuf^it 
Carefully how to use them. Another important factor is that 
participants should be well informed about too apparatus they 
are going to use. 

Continuous coordination between physac;! uduc ition aud 
he,alth care is a must. The physical educator must follow tile 
advice of the physiotherapist ,and dutician and rhon apply 
the exercises to the blind, Tho main objectjvo of physic ,1 
exercise and corrective therapy is physical restoration, and 
thatScs 'physical education of the blind' may be cnlled 
'physical rehablitation, of the blind' , 

Corrective Exercises 


Visually handicapped children can benefit from corrective 
exercises in posture, coordination gait, etc. I'ln-jse ciiiidren 
need to be engaged in elementary activities sucii as jumping 
from the bottom step of a blight, climbing stairs correctly, 
hopping, skipping, jumping upward and fot'w,ard, running, etc, 
Without attaining mastery in these activities, the blind 
children may not be able to participate actively witii more 
experienced sighted children of the same chronological age. 

These children then come to kindergarten or first grade at 
a lower level of readiness for physical education then their 
seeing peers. Since they can neither see themselves in inirrors 

ey can see others to imitale, they need to be given nucesfi^ry 
activities afid active play ej^Deriences - walking, juwping, 
climbing, rolling, hopping etc. ^ so common to young children 
0 strengthen muscles and produce tone. 
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DaV School Programmes 

In day school programmes, the classis are of large 
size and tiie physical education, teachers may hesitate to 
include a visually handicapped child lest he be ingured* 

The resource soom teacher should work out a cooperative 
arrangement with physical education teachers and with 
regular classroom teachers* In order to provide physical 
education for the visually hondicj^ped and yet not put the 
school ab a disadvantage, a mobility teacher might serve 
here as physical education teacher. Thus he combines his 
training in physical education and fecial education. He 
may divide his pupils into two or three homogeneous groups 
and then include sighted children to provide healthy 
integration. 

Residential Programmes 

In a residential programme, classes are small, 
although a given group of children has its range of 
abilities and heterogeneity. Specialised equipment and 
adapted conditions make physical activity natural and pleasant* 
Rules of games and techniques of play can be modified- 
using a large ball instead of the standard size, rolliaig 
the b,all instead of throwing it, using a guide wire in 
track events, etc. Teachers may have had some special 
education training in the area by the physically handicapped 
and be less bearful about active play for these children. 

Physical Education and Recreation 

Physical Education and recreation run in a parallel 
line rather thah lying end to end. 

recreation can be reasonably two are not sep arable.Freqnently 
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physical education prograiMes fail, not tliur, 
aro too few organised sports ar school but r-ithor bK,C'fc 
otitlclren, when not in school under ilie ilircction by the 
teacher or coach, either do not know how t) use li.asure 
time profitably or have no desiro to be fw engaged. 

As far as family recreation is concern.;.!; some 

activities, such as table games, rogardin;:, iiieiiiliership in 

clubs, spectator sports, etc. may be aunlione.!, Sm. of 

them aro cjnducted singly,whereas others ar.; besL euj lyu.l 

in the oo^ipany of Mends, seeing or visually li:in.;icapi).d. 

'Some pastimes are sedentary, while Jtliers oto activ.. and 

vigorous. Variety is the key to refr,;shirig leisur,., in.^ 
pursuits. 


1 
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Module No.HPE 9 

effect of exercise on bqdysmusclEv respiration, he art 

Manamohan Rout; 
Lecturer* 

Govt, college of 
Physical Education* 
Cuttach = 

The humaa body seems to be a simple structure 
as we observe it daily. But practically it is the mos 
complex structure in the universe. Everyone of us is m 
charge of this delicate and intricate machine* the body 
and it is our foremost duty to learn how it works and 
how it can be looked after properly. To study abo t 
two branches of science have been developed, namely 
anatomy and physiology describing the structure and 
function of the body respectively. In other words the bo '/ 
is the congregation of different units or systems, 
some locomotive to run properly with all its parts 
must be well oiled and well organised, likewise the 
human body needs exactly that to have all its organic 
systems in good condition and properly systematis 
Ultimately bringing in the soundness of organisms 
life i.e. proper health and fitness. 

The different physiological systems, again 
brought in one major scientific area in the fiel<^ 
physical education and mass fitness programmes which 
grows rapidly now -a-days is that of exercise physi 
Over the years’much have been experimented concer 
the pros and cons of exercise on t te normal growth 
and development of the young child. The effects of 
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physical activity resulting from various resoarches 
indicates that exercise in general not only contributes 
to the normal growth and development of the bones and 
muscles but also it acts as the stimulant in tho 
development of the other vital internal organs. 


Exercise physiology is the effects of exercise 
on different organic systems of the body. The oysferns 
present in our body are muscular system, skeletal, 
circulatory, digestive, respiratory, reproductive, 
excretory, endocrine, senses etc, specifically 
exercise physiology is concerned with those systems 
responses and adaptations to exercise. The ri.odj f ioati ons 
commencing during exercises may be short termed but it 
can be long termed as long as the ac tivity c\.,ntinuGd 
on a regular basis. Knowledge of the effects of exercise 
is essential and helpful for the practitioners, whether 
they are participants or teachers in schools, coaches 
fitness leaders or the physical education teachers. 

Exercise is needed for a31 year long starting 
from the childhood to old ages. For proper functioning 
the human organism and organic systems, need exercise 

essential ingradient on a regular basis Just as 

it demands nutrious foods evervda^^/ n ^ ^ ^ 

everyaay, Dj-.Edward C.Schneider 

a famou. physiolo.^ at aftar a Ufa tl,„e study on the 
effect Of axsrcise came to condluslon that, "Frequently 
repeated exercise ex,ending over months and years la 
necessaryf or healthy existence, it is a physiological 
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need of primitive kind which can not be eliminated by 
civilization". (It is difficult to find men who have 
been injured by muscular exercise but easy to find 
many who have failed of normal development and been 
ruined by lack of it. 

Exercises have been categorised into different 

types g - 

1) Active Exercises 

2) Support exercises 

3) Passive exercises 

4) Postural exercises 

Exercises of speed-(sprinting,running) 

Endurance- long distance running,swimming, 
mountain climbing, cross country 

Strength - Isotonic,Isometric,Isokinetic, 
Active dynamic static 

Exercise 

Skill - Acquiring a skill 

Attention- 

Alertness- 

Support 

Exercises - The balancing exercises 
Passive 

exercises - Massage 

Postural ... , 

exercises — Exercises meant for spine,joints and bones. 

Though different types of exercises are there 
still most commonly used exercises for the development 
of health, fitness are the active exercises. 
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However those exercises do hciVe some defir,ite offocts 
on the organic systems. The important organs of the bcdv 
get involved during exercises are tlTo 

a) muscular sys tern 

b) respiratory system 

c) heart and cardiac cycle 

These are the three major body parts on v^hich 
th 0 d.j_scussion inuy h )0 msdG, 


EF FECT_QF EXERCISE ON 

1 ) The sarcolemma of muscle fibres hierome thicjcer 
and stronger. (The part that surrounds caf.-li muscle 
fibre by connective shealth tissue). 

2 ) The amount of connective tissues ca . 1 J cd 
as epimysium and perimysium thickens. 

3) The size of th? muscle increases not thu 

number. 


4) The muscle gains grc;atcr strength 

5) The muscular endurance increases. It moans 
the muscle cells exercised properly gain a power^to 
delay the fatigue after some streneous work a nd 
quickly recover from fatigue. 

ere is a chemical change in muscles when 
regular exercise is made. An increase of the 
Chemical substances like phosphocreatin contents, 
glycogen, non.nltrcgenue matorlale ena hemoglobin 
eommencee.The.a chemical substances prepare the muscles 
for the streneous and hard Work. 
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7) ^li 0 nGirv@ iinpiils 0 s tjrsvBl mol's iresdily 
acroSi^j the major endplate in the muscle fibres during 
contractions. 

8 ) activities also cause a rise in 
muscle temperature. During streneous prolonged exercises 
the body temperature may rise very high. To prevent 
excessive rise in temperature a heat dissipating mechanism 
is set in operation, 

9) The contraction and relaxation of muscles 
the movement of joints and bones occur. It help in the 
mobilization of body parts during activities, 

EFFDCT OF EXpRCISE ON RESPIRATION 

1) The diaphragm is the principal muscle of 
respiration during rest. The muscles involved especially 
in respiration are external intercoastals, scalers, 
sternocleidomastoids, the trapezius and extensions of 
back and neck are developed while heavy respiration is 
needed, 

2) Practicing exercise in earlier ages result 

in a greater expansion of chest cavity and the depth c£ 
chest is increased. 

3) The blood is exposed to oxygen over a 


greater area. 
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4) Alveolar ventilatioa is the moot irniiortant. 
Exerifi^se improve (i) the ''lopth of broathanq 

(ii) Frequency of breathing (iii) the r,ij',e of dor.d 

5) Respiration during, exc-rcisa in rcguletud 
by nural and temperature factors. 

6) During exercise minute ventilation cr 
pulmonary ventilation is regulated mon. tt;i t ne d 
of the carbon dioxide disposed than t'l t'Xyijuti 
cansumption. 


7) During exercise the diCfusion siU'tMo. 
capacity is.increased at both the alveolar capillary 
and tissue capillary membranes due the fac t thca. 
many more capillarbs now open. 


8) During exercise the hemoglobin 
in the blood increases thusr-esulting in 
oxygen carrying capacity of blood. 


concentrations 


nn increased 


10) Exercise practices imprxavo.';; 
pulmonary functions by larger resting 
lung volumes and capacities of athlete 


tliu follovdng 
ai d ('ix Cl rc i s i n g 
a and non athletes. 


Total Volume s- 


The volume of air breathed in and 
out during each respiratory cycle. 


Inspiratory reserve 
Volume s- 


The maximal volume of air that can 

^ following inhalation 

of tidal volume. 


Expiratory reserve 
Volume s- 


The maximal volume of air t-hnt 

can b3 exhaled following tho Ld 

o a normal exhalation of tidal 
volume (Co^). 
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Residual Volume ^- The volume of air still remaias 

in the lungs following a maximal 
exhalation. 

Tobal lung capacity ;-The volume of air contained in 

the lung following a maximal inspi¬ 
ration . 

Vital capacity' s- The maximal volume of air that can 

be forcefully exhaled from the 

lungs following a maximal inspiration. 

Inspiration capacity sThe maximal amount of air that can 

be taken in following a normal 
exhalation of tidal volume. 

Functional residual The amount of air refraining in 

capacity;- _lungs at the resting expiratory 

level, 


EFFECT OF EXERCISE ON HEAR T 

The total work of an individual accomplished 
is restricted largely by the heart/ for this organ 
pumps blood, which in turn carries oxygen and nutrients 
to the cells of the body and transparts away the waste 
products such as Co^, metabolic products, lactic acid 
etc. which arc formed by the chemical changes in cells 
taking place during exercise. It has its structural 
properties/ cardiac cycles, cardiac output and stro3f;e 
volume etc. TA/hen the individual engages himself in 
different exercises, physical activitL es, sports or 
games etc, 

1) The cardiac cycle involves all the pressure 
hkanges, volume changes and valve acntions that take 
place during one complete phase of contraction and 


relaxation of heart. 
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2) From a functional view pednt, cMrdi-ic oubput 
is the most important aspect of he..rt fu^c^io^. It is 
determined by the product of heiu"t r.Uo itn/.-ui, .uto) 
times stroke vol'ame (ml/boat) . Endurance o;c.a,ris,..s 
bring about a greater working oardncic cui.put and 
stroke volume. 


3) In both trained and untrained individa lIr 
heart rate increases linearly as v;ork load ,nd oxygen 
consumption per minute increases, 

4) The heart rate reacts dirforenily to e, rtnin 
kinds of exercises. For example thfj great.td .ic'ccl.ru- 
tion of the heart occures in oxercisu of speed sn-h 

:^Hit_^nnin 2 . Smallest increase takus pLif:.,, 
in exorcise of strength such as weight lifting. 

Endurance exercises such as distrincu running increases 
the heart rate somewhere between those of rgx.-d .md 
strength exercises. Heart rate recovery howc:v..r takes 
longer following endurance oxorcinc-j. 

5) in addition to specific types of uxetoiscs 

training the factnre: 

e ago, sex, postures, emotions 

and environmental factors. 

6) During exercise the increase of stroke 

volume is due to a greater emptying of the loft ventricle. 

7) fl slo*, heart rate oomblnid with a large 
atroha volume, is the eharasteristics of a trained 
individual and thus l.rllcates an efficient 
Circulatory system. 
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b) The normal heart of the trained endurance 
person has a greater pumping ca-pacity and is able 
to provide more oxygen to the v/orking muscles then 
the untrained heart. That is athletic heart - which has 
an increased capacity due to (a) an increase in the 
amount of blood flow (b) An increase in number of 
capillaries (c) an increase in the mitochondrial size 
and thi-^ir content and in their related enzymes. 

9) ^ome of the benifits of the aerobic exercise 
include the ability to utilize more oxygen during 
stronoous exercise, a lower heart rate at rest, the 
production of less lactic acid, and greater endurance. 
It reduces blood presHure end changes blood chemistry. 
It also improves the efficiency of heart. Aerobic 
exercise is responsible for development of supplement 
blood vessels to the heart which would be helpful 
in tlie event of a heart attack and also such exercise 
results in increasing the size of coronary arteries 
and thus assisting the flow of blood to the heart if 
the artery is narrowed by a clot. 


if-kitit-k 
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Module No;PE 10 


evaluation strategies in physical AfiD h]«:ai;in 
education at elementary level 


Dr, D. K, nivittachi 




Introduction - 

Physical and Health Education could be conalderpd as 
integral part of teaching-learning process in an elementary 
school. Physical and Health Education programme at ol,>..ntarv 
evel should highlight the development of Tot il Health of 
the learner. Development of total health li^JTUTTVIonious 
ceve opraent of physical, mental and emotional ho'.ilth of the 
learner, it should also highlight cultivation of certain" 
asic qualities, attitudes, values and practio.-n ndatr.,! to 
ea thful living, sanitation, nutrition and flLnnrts „r tl.o 
0 y -0 that the health status of individual learner, faniily 
and community improves. Evaluation strategics in Phydcl 

and Health Education proarammpc; “ 1 +- 

programmes at elementary lc;vol hu;; the 

following distinctive features* 

Educatin evaluation in Physical and Health 

lucation Should be broad-based, it should highlight not 

on y pupils perfoimance/progress but also the cffoctlvnncsa 
0 eac er competancy and programme evaluation. 

P^^fnnnnncc/progroH.s shouW 

competano ' Psychomotor skills/ 

omp tancy and socio-emotlonal traits related to affective 

domain m addition to scholastic domain 
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3, Evaluation of Socio-emotional traits or personal/ 
social qualities should focus, tfie acuisition/inculcation of 
qualities/characteristics like discipline, leadership, 
cooperation, civic sense, cleanliness, emotional qstability, 
initiative drive and industry in individual pupil. 

4, Evaluation of the pupil performance, effectiveness 
of teacher competancy and proqramine implementation should be 
done with reference to identified MLL in various areas of 
physical and Health Education. 

5, No rigid and fonnal testing should he introduced at 
elementary level, 

6, Periodic assessment of pupil's progress should be 
done throughuvarious techniques, 

7, Techniques of evaluation of pupil's performance may 
include (i) skill assessment, (ii) Recording of evidence/ 
periodical check ups af physical, social and emotlsfial traits 
undertaken through formal and informal observations and oral 
testing in Cards/schedules/observation sheets, (iii)Medical 
inspection and check up (iv) knowledge testing through 
objective type items (with emphasis on multiple choice type 
of items). 

0. Grades instead of marks should be used while measuring 
skills/competancies/traits/characteristics/knowledge 
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Areas of Evaluation In Physical Edtication 

Evaluation in Physical Education should deal with three 
basic aspects: 

A ) Evaluation of Pupil’s Performance/Propress in various 
areas of physical education such as Physical Education, Health 
Education, Recreation etc. Evaluation of students performance 
could be formal or informal. Evaluation in physical education 
may highlight either progress of indtvidnal students or the 
progress of students in group. Evaluation of students 
perfornmee should be done with reference to HLL identified m 
respective areas of physical education. 

B) Evaluation of Teachers Gompotancy In organisation and 
m anagement of activities in various areas of pH.ysjcnl odnegtion, 
Health Education and Recreation. The purpose of evaluation of 
Teacher competency is to improve the instructional process or to 
measure the teachers effectiveness, 

C) Evaluation of Effectiveness of School Programme on Physical 
Education . The purpose of school programme evaluation is to 
evaluate critically the total programme or select programme areas. 

A. Evaluation of Pupils Performancc/Progross: 

The focus ; Pupils performance progress in various arOtis of 
physical education could be evaluated with roferenco to 
process evaluation or product evaluation. 

Procress evaluation refers to evaluation of pupils 
performance in general movement patterns in acquiring various 
skills involved in an activity. The style of movement in 
acquisition of sequential skills involving an activity is 
the point of focus rather than outcome of skill performed, 
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product Evaluation refers to evaluation of performance 
outcomes in terms of measruable skills/competency that the 
pupil has acquired. 

Example 1 ; In fundamental ball skill product evaluation refers 
to how far the ball was thrown, the process evaluation deals 
with the quality of throwing pattern. 

Example 2 : In cricket bowling the product evaluation refers 
to how many wickets v;ere taken by the bowler while the process 
evaluation refers to the quality of ball throwing pattern, 
the number of runs the bowler has allowed in an over etc. 

The Basic issues ; 

Evaluation is the area of students performance in various 
aspects of physical education centres round the following 
basic issues; 

1. To devise a system of recording which is valid, objective, 
reliable and less time-consuming. 

2. To identify the number of skills in sequence to be 
obseio/ed/ recorded/measured. 

3, To decide the frequency of observation/measurement of 
a trait. 

4, To decide the proportion of time to hedevoted for 
evalUcition of in-class or oub-of-the class activities. 

Evaluation of skills ;. 

l.In playing a particular sport/game/atheletic item a 
number of basic skills are involved. In view of wide 
range of skills in various sports and atheletic items 
selection of most important skills involved in an 
activity is essential. 
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2, The skills involved in sports/.ntholr.tic '-vonts 
depends on some degrc-e of stronoth/eTiflurence. 

On many occasions it becomes difficult to unrlorstund 
whether a participant attained n sp'-riflc score 
duG to physical fitnoss or spnrts/aLh--Ict.lc skills, 

3, The nature of skills involved in difto-r'jntr. ;'ports/ 
atheletic events are not uniform, thi.'y vnry, ^ 

skilled gymnast may not bn a good swin-m-U’ of f'-otlnli 
player. 

4, Certain basic skills such as spi-ed, h.U^n.r^Qp 

coordination are common to many s'/. ithoji-t-ir' 

events. 


5» A skill evaluation should be slmjjji; in <cuH on. 
Several aspects of a particular sklli slmaild nol 
be measured as a time, 

6. Skills are tt- be arranged sequentin 1,1 y it [ku .-vqnit 
Judgement othierwlse it'^nYsult In compile'ii oris . 

Test should measure one aspr>ct of sJ:;!! whlb' thf 
other aspects should be kept constant. 

7. The evaluation result of skill should indj, 
suitable differentiation of student abilitt.-s. 

8. Ine skill identified ^n sequence nlioulrl f.., auitihlr. 
for the age level of the XAipils, 

9. The dimensions of ski Lied p-u f ormam.v ,uo- : 
a. Number of successful pc-rronnance 

b . Accuracy in performance 


c. 


d. 


im taken to acquire n skill is used to moasuro 
speed in running, swimming, jumping, skating or 
skiing. Speed may be measured by scoring the 
difference covered in a set time. 

tance - a linear range covered bv a performance 
such as throw, a hit, a jump, or a vault. 

Linear measurements may be usar3 in broad jump, 

r put, discuss, javelin, high jump and polc-v-"'ult. 
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Idenbification of skills In sports/games/atheletics events 

Example 1; Skill involved in Badminton 

i) Short serve 

ii) Long serve 

iii) High serve 

iv) Smash stroke 

v) Frequency of stokes 

vi) Time-taken for stroke 

Exampleil; Skills involved in Horizontal Bar(Gymnastic) 

1. Back circle to frong support 

2. One-half-circle forward 

3. Single knee hang^ swing head above bar 3 times 

4. Assisted swing dismount-3 swings 

5. Two chins up - each grip 

6. Single knee hung, single knee mount 

7. Single knee circle forward(reverse grip) 

8. Left half or right half left, double knee 
circle backward 

9. Double knee swing dismount 

'<0.Short underswing dismount 5 feet 
11* Jump to single knee uprise 

12. Forward knee circle 

13. Left ?ialf right or right half left, double 
knee circle backward 

14. Four chins ups each grip 

Example III; Skills involved in Track events 

1. Skill of sprinting 

2. Skill of pacing 

Example IV: Skills involved in Basket Ball(Group Skills) 

1. Passing 

2. Shooting 

3. Jumping 

4. Dribbling 
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Example V: Skills involved in Football (Group Gkll]) 

■ ■ 1. passing 

2. Catching 

3. Kicking 

4. Running 

5. Pass dafoncG 

Example VI; Skills involved in Hockey 

1. Drive 

2. Dribble 

3. Fielding 

4. Turning to the right 

5. Dodging 

Example Vll: Skill5 involved In Volley B-'ill 

1. Ability in passing 

2. Volleying 

3. Serving 

4. Performing the sot up 

Process Evaluation in Students Performance ; 

Process Evaluation of Students xjcrforrprmctj nviy deal 
with evaluation of skills, comparison nt entry b>'havinur 
with later performnneo, physical fitness, kn',)W.h'dgt; nl a 
particular sport/activity. 

1 . Evaluation of skills Involved in nn ovr;nt/ncl.ivitV 5 

psychomotor domain is one of the major area whicli 
should be highlighted in process evaluation of students' 
performance. For evaluating any activity in the 
physical education area skills involved in a particular 
activity should be listed in sequence so that they 
could be evaluated during practice/lGarning stage. 

Check list could bo used as a tool of evaluation wh'-n 
skills are listed in proper sequence. 
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<) 



Skills are to listed in sequence at the top. The name of 
the students could be inserted in the left hand side. Child's 
performance against the skill items could be choked while 
checking each skills items 3 point rating could he used, 0^1,2 
could he rating points where 0 = No Conformance, l=partial 
Conformance and 2=3Complete Conformance. This type of check lisc- 
would be of great help in making proper diagnosis of students 
defeciency in acquisition of skills and help the students to 
understand the fundamentals necessary for improving performance. 
Evaluation of skill would indicate to the teacher what progress 
is being made by the students and when re-teaching is necessary. 



Annecdotal Record Sheets could be used for informing 
discrepancy between 

students abouytheir entry skills and present performance. 

In Annecdotal Record sheets observation are recorded at the 
beginning of an unit/activity which could be compared with the 
performance at a later date. 



S^implG AnnGcdotal Record cnrcl 


Teacher 

Class 


Event/Activity 


Dat' 


temi Progress is not satisfactory, iio is to prictioo ,:nre. 

Shyam; Seems to be discouraged about the ov..-nt. H ly b,. 
discussed‘.With his parents, 

Bharat ! ;Performqnce exoollo'nt, Sho m.oy ho]p oth.;rs. 

of the level of rhv.slca] fit,, .o.„i 

A Physical education toactur conduct! lui .ari,r„ii ritt. sB 
programme is generally not concorn.,'d with lal,,rat,,iy 
of measuring body comiisotion .and eotim.-ition .,f l.ody nt„, 
Age-hsight-walght tables for m.nlos .and feiMj.u o.-.ul.l 
considered as one item to measure phy.sic.i] fitn.,.tu;. v.Mn. 

in Ago-helght-welght tables is .in Mvor-ige' v;,,lolvt t,.r „ 
age, sex and height, Though tho v.iluo dots not ivfb ct 
ideal weight but indicate the average weight for ,I’o .,f , 
particular sex, age and height. 

^ The School Cumulative Record card should cent., in .. 
tion de,.llng with permanent health recr,rd .ind I'hynici] 
.liness. He,ilthandphysic.ilfitnos.sshou,dber,,p.,rt.;^ 

in Phy.sic.n Rdnoitioo . 

activit^rr —g®c^nt and organisation of 

be viewed fi" education couh’ also 

be viewed from product evaluation and process evaluation Th- 

process-oriented physical education teacher is m 

Whether the students have acquired nr concerned 

performance and positivo attb a P'^^terns, skills 

P ivt attitudo towards tho nctivitv or 
whether the student has acauiron 4-., . '“’ctivity nr 

^ tho right technique. On th*-; 



otherward, a product oriented teacher is more concerned with 
the outcome of the game ^ Win or defeat. He is not interested 
about the proper patterns of skilled performance, students 
attitude to learning physical education/health education/ 
recreation activities or about the techniques of performinq 
an activity. In a foot ball match the product-oriented 
teachers is more concerned with losing or winning the game. 

The teacher competency could be evaluated by rise of methods 
such as checklist, rating scales and observation schedule. 

If the number of choice points are more the level of unrelia¬ 
bility of ratings increases on may occassions. Check lists 
and Rating Scales are informed by subjective impression and 
opinion of the evaluator. There is a need for developing 
R systematic method of observation of teacher activity for 
quantification of teaching process. Siedentop text-entitled 
'Developing Teaching Skills in Physical Education'(1983) 
may provide necessary guidelines for developing systematic 
teacher self-observation. Techniques used by Dart et al (1988) 
in systematic observation instrumentation for physical education 
could also be utilised for the purpose. In order to develop 
systematic method observation of teacher activity in Physical 
Education the following aspects are to be taken into 
consideration; 

1) Recording of frequency with which a certain teachers 
behaviour occurs, Not the quality of teacher behaviour, 
quantitifdcation of teacher behaviour in organisation/management 
of various activities is the principal point of focus, 

Observable teacher behaviour could be recorded. 
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2) Length/duration of certain bohriviours could 
recorded in terms of minutes ard seconds. Thr- d-^tn c’nuld hr^ 
converted into percentage so that comparisons ('y''nh‘‘ ht* i .■!,](. 
lesson-wise, 

3) Int‘rvol's sKiuld }L. ? 1 lowed - bctw n -hs -rv tion nid 
recoeing of tai'^ivl'^u'1-tc-nch-..r behaviour. A t/* jo ‘nio-uy-n 
intervals could be allowed twice - one for 'f jSr'rvati'nd 
another for recording. 

4) Since the nature of strength, wcakiv ss and r^'iicotus 
for improvement varies from teacher to teacher only ru' 

A 

behaviour should be evaluated at a timt\ T’-v tMch.-i is to 
maintain a balance between instruction and pnctic", An 
observer could record this balance in each to‘citing MpijiMac-, 

5) Management skill of physical oducat.ion toMclj-r it very 
vital. There is a need of management skill whoy nuidM,p;-; ;,if, 
grouped into different formations when apparatus and oguipfiii 
are handled and when directions arc given in thario aroMC,. Thu 
adequacy of duration of management time could bn eval uai.cd, 

6) The teacher involvement in practice tinu; is to ku. 
evaluated. Teacher is to organise skill practice in nirdur to 
inculcate shills in students during physical activity, in 

order to evaluate practice time, duration recording in nu st 
effective method. 

7) Itachers ability in Irtentifying Ri;spnn:;i. L-itTicy m.-'y 
also be evaluated. Teacher ahould bo able to iudg., how guichly 
the students response when commrancls or signals ore given. 

e) The type of feedback the teacher offer to students 
Which improves the physical education Instruction may --Iso h. 
evaluated. The nature of verbal and non-verbal foodhack 
corrective instructional feedback, general and specific, 
feedbacks may be evaluated. ■ 
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9) Teachers ability in evaluating students performance 
should also be evaluated. The teacher should be able to 
evaluate the performance of the students through placheck 
(planned activity check) observation technique (siednetop^1983) 
A sample Teacher Rating Scale 

Name of the teacher _ 

Activity _ 

Grade 


321 _Comments 

1, Personal qualities; 

Appearance 

Neatness; appropriate dress, 

clarity of language 

Foresight 

Creativity 

Enthusiasm 

2, Quality of activity planning, 
confidence, self control. 

) 

3, Activity management 

4. Teaching technique 

5. Adequate activity 

6. Demonstration(if any) 

7.Safety precautions 

taught-obs erved 

8. Ability to supply/prepare 
facilities/equipments. 

9, Clear communication of ideas 

10.Sensitive to student ideas/needs 

11, Provide positive reinforcement/ 
encouragement 

12. Accomplishes objectives 





13. Appropriate progressions 

14, Z-idjust to student ability 

General evaluation 

3. Above Average/superlor 
2. Average 
1. Below average 


tiv.iluator 

Date; 


Students performance in Soclo^emotional Trait>s or PorsoitAl- 
Social Qualities ; 

Certain socio-emotional traits or personal-socldl 
qualities have relevance to Health and Physical Education, 
These are; 

1, Discipline 

2, Leadership 

3, Cooperation 

4, Fellow feeling 

5, Initiative 

6, Cleanliness 

7, Emotional stability 

8, Drive 

9, Punctuality 

Students performance in selected socio-emotional 
traits should be assessed periodically. Check list could 
be used as a tool of evaluation. 
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Sample check list; 



Socio-emotional traits may be listed in at the top. 
The name of the students•could be inserted in the left 
hand side. Child's performance against a parti-cular 
trait could be checked. While checking each trait item 
3 point rating could be used. 0, 1 , 2 could be rating 
paints where 0=Excellent, l=Average and 2=Poor.- This type 
of check list would be of great help in making proper 
diagnosis of students defeciency in acquisition of personal 
Social qualities. 

Reporting to parents 

The performance of the students' in the areas of 
performance test (skill test). Fitness Test and Knowledge 
Test may be communicated to the parents in the-physical 
Education Grade Card as shown below; 

Physical Education Grade Card 


Students 

Name 


Teacher'^ s 
Name; 


class 

Section 

1st terminal 

2nd terminal 

3rd terminal 

Average grading 

PT- 

PT- 


PT- 

PT- 

FT- 

FT- 


FT- 

PT- 

KT- 

KT- 


KT- 

KT- 

SETT- 

SETT- 


SETT- 

SETT- 

Grade 

Grade 


Grade 

A-V.Grade 
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» 

PT = Performance (skill) Test 

FT = Fitness Test 

KT - Knowledge ;rest 
SET= Socio-emotional traits 
Elementary phYslcal oducntion progress cbcck list 

Student:- Class - Teacher- 

In the physical education programme of the schools 
activities have been selGcte'""' in order to dcvlc'p spt-clfic 
skills. The ratings are based on various testsS during 
various physical education activity programme, Th'.; check 
mark indicate a satisfactory performance has been demonstrated 
by the pupil. 

1, Ability to perform basic soccer skills - 

2, Understand the rules/team play concepts of soccer - 

3, Accept decision of the Leader (tcachcr/studont) - 
^.Achieved satisfactory rating on performance tost - 

Product evaluation 

Sports/Atheletic knowledge Tests 

Objective sports/atheletics knowledge tests(Teacher made) 
may be constructed which may Include coverage of history, rules, 
techniques and strategics. Multiple choice type of items have 
Immerse potentiality. 

The examples of Multiple choice type items are given 

below: 

Multiple Choice Type of items(Knowledge ) 

1. In volley ball foul occurs by 

(a) Hitting the ball with fist 

(b) Hitting the ball with the head 

(c) “Hitting the ball with the wrist . ” 

(d) None of the above 
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2. Tennis Service is made from 

(a) Service line 

(b) Center line' ,, 

(c) Side line 

(d) Base line 

3. Comprehension 

A score of 6 - 4 - 2 mean in Tennis 

(a) A has won 10 points to B's 

(b) A won 6 points in the first game and 4 in the record 

(c) A has the advantage score in set 

(d) A won first set and is ahead in the second 

4, Application 

The drives should be used in Tennis 

(a) When playing behind the base line 

(b) When playing just in front of the service line 

(c) When playing net position 

(d) When playing midcount/ with ball coming directly 
towards one 's feet . 

5, Wliich of the following strokes most nearly resemble each 
other ? 

(a) Volley-drive 

(b) Smash - serve 

(c) Lol - Volley 

(d) Smash - drive 


\'0 
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Evaluwon of the efteclteocss of school pto,rj.. 

in he area of physical education would indicate 

1) Programme coverage 

2) Facilities equipment and supplies 

3) Transactional methodology 
0 Curriculum transaction 

5) The strength of the programme 

6) The weakness of the programme 

7) Need to expand or reduce the prngraiiae 

8) Need for more emphasis on a particular anpect of 


the programme 


A four point check list may be developed for evaluation 
0 e ectiveness of school programme. 



Module No.HPE 
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Health Education in the Elementary -School and 
al_L_ave]^s of Le arning 


S. Bh attach ary a 


DEFINITION OF HEAT.TH 

Health and hygiene, along with language and mathematics 
have formed a part school education in our country since pre- 
independence day, while other subject areas have changed over 
the years (Geography & History -- Social Sciences - Environ- 
menbal studies at primary level) and new areas have been 
introduced e.g. -SUPW. In the case of health education the 
change has been internal. Health in the hygienic sense, evolved 
over thousands of years as an approach to survival and fitness. 
It focussed mainly on how to stay disease free. The modern 
concept of health has undergone a sea-change, ^orld Health 
Organisation has defined health as a state of physical, 
mental, social and spiritual well-being.It is these dimensions 
that needs to be inculcated into the curriculum, 

DIMEMSIO N.S OF H EALTFI EDUCA T ION 

"Wellbeing” is a dimension that is very difficult to 
measure. It may theoretically be identified by five fitness 
components^ physical fitness, emotional fitness, social 
fitness, spiritual fitness and cultural fitness. 

.Sorochan and Bender (1979) has sug'jested the following 
salient characteristics of each type of fitness. 

Physical fitness (maintenance of body processes) 

a) efficient functioning of body systems and orggns 

b) ability to resist infections and coimiuni.cable diseases 


Contd,.. 2. • 
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c) freedom from disease, infirmity or physical disorder 

d) avoidin^i subsbances ind er^periences hazardous to 
optimal phyaict,il i’itnoss 

g) overall minimum muscular strong'th 

f) eating a variety and a balance of foods regul,irj.y 

g) ininiamm cardiovascular - respiratory - .'luscular 
endurance 

h) heuro muscular coordin ition, flmd-bility and bjlance 

i) vjetght normal for body height, age, sex faid body 
density. 


(mental fitness) - (fe-lirp'.s^ tnaigin-., 

and self-identity. 


a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 

£) 

g) 

’ h) 

i) 

j) 


k) 

l) 


m) 

n) 


coping successfully with the stress of daily living 
being flexible in oil social situativons 
feeling worthwhilo and adequare as a person 
feeling content and h^py 

feeling a sense of accomplishment and self-renlizacl 

facing up to and accepting reality 

feeling worthwhile as a member of society by nieetin/ 
the demands of life ‘ULctino 

having emotional stability 

exercising self-discipline and self-confidence 

accepting responsibility for one's behaviour and 
social roles 


feeling good about self and others 
having worth while hobbies and recreatiun;jl interests 
being able to give, express and accept love 
having a^i adequate self linage, 

Social fitnese (relating’to others) 

other! ^ and dealing with , 

b) setting up own niininium moral standards of conduct 

o) having ethical integrity in interpersonal relationships 

wanting to share with and to contribute to ttie 
happiness and welfare of others, ^ 


Contd...3.. 




e) socialising by doing things with others and by 
becoming involved with others 

g) cultivating close friends. 

h) being able to make new friends 

i) being able to relate to people of all ages 

j) behaving in socially acceptable way (morals) 

(aspirations and ideals) 

a) a^iring for a safer and a more abundant life for 
oneself and for one's society, 

b) aspiring toward '*the better things in life'' 

c) feeling an av/areness of a purpose in life and that 
living and life itself, are worthwhile 

d) being able to appreciate art and aesthetics 

e) having ambition to achieve and to acconplish 

f) being able to agive v/ay to creative imaginations as 
well as optness to ej^press creativity 

g) being able to set attainable goals and to e^^ierience 
success and self-fulfilment of these 

h) having courage to face the unknown 

i) willing to take calculated risks 

j) feeling that what you do is worthwhile and 
^predated by others. 

5. Cultural fitness (identity with coiiuiunity) 

a) responsible involvraent in community affairs 

b) semring others as a pulelic servant 

c) being a contributing member of society 

d) attending and/or participating in cultural 
festivites and social functions e.g. music, art donee 
etc, 

health ECUCAlTONi IN ELB-^lM TARY SCHO OL CURRICULUM 

The wide demensions of modern concept of health, 
brings to the fare the idea that achievement of health 


Contd... 4.. 
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a 


Cannot "bo effected tiirough p, single subject oreij but 
through tile wliole curriculum port!cul'^rly at tnc elo^icntpry 
level. This is particularly true for ;.!! tiie four areas 
other than physical fitness. 

In the present day elementary school curiuculu.; the 
physical fitness demensions arc covered under tvAD aubj <ct 
areas; "EnviroLiraental Studies'^ and ^'Health and Physical 
Education" (HPE). The problem emerges as to who Lcacnos aboul 
''health" and what are the strategies to be folLov/ed, In 
single teacher schools tnls problem is solved bec.ause the same 
teacher deals wi’bh both subjects, but in schools wi Hi separate 
teachers in the two areas the overlapping rlui(!,diis ncr, hIs to 
discussed between teachers so as to avoid corifuaien. 

Jh ilE/Xrd 


As mentioned above health education 
under two different subjects. The mini,mo], 
in hnvironifiental ,studies na.ve been worked 
for Health comijonents) . A si.nilnr exercise 


in being iip.irterl 
levels of lo Tciing 
cut (.se^* Annexuro 
is not avail.ibie 


for the health component in "herd th and phyniohl 
However if one books at the proscribed sylJabus 
lot of overlap in conbotib between the r:u!),)ecls. 


Ecluc' tion". 
nn iind.'i) o 


ACTIVITY 1 ; Discuss whether the minimal levels proscribed 
under EE is rdso the minimra lo>vols hoped -to 
be achieved under HPE or wliother addition'd 


competencies can be achieved. 

ACTIVITY 2s Given that the minimum level is to be attained 

by all students identify activities which can 

be undertatcen by the HPE teacher to acideve 

minimum levels as prescribed in E£ minitiifd 
levels. 


Contd...5.. 
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ROLE OF TEACHER: 

Ihc health of tlie students are partially the respon¬ 
sibility of the teacher. As such the teacher must be able to 
judge whether a student is ' healthy ' according'to the 
modern concept. For this the teacher has to evaluate from tiaie 
to time the status of health of the student.aich health 

cards may cover areas such as growth and development, habits, 
illnesses, disabilities inimunigation and behaviour. Keeping 
such records will help is monitoring the health status of the 
pupil. 

AC TIVITY 3 ; 


Develop a Health card for keeping individual 
records of students. 
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7.5.6, Participates in 
child-to-child prograaiine 
to save life of ailing 
infants, e.g. froin 
diarrhoea 


MINIMUM LEVEL OP LE/,RNIMG IN HEi’.LTH /.ND 
PHYSIQ.L EDUCATION 
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Area 


Class I 


1. Basic body 

1.1.1. 

positions 
& Movements 

1.1.2. 


1.1.3. 


1,1.4, 


1,1.5. 

2, %ythmic 

2.1.1. 

activities 


3. Imitations, 

story 4.1.1. 


plays & mimeticsn 


4.1.2, 


4. Minor & Lead up 5.1.1. 
games 

5. -Siniple combatives 7.1,1. 


to stand in correct position vath 
straight beck, eyes forv/urd end 
yei/^it distributed on both le^rg, 

to alt in correct position with 
straight bade 

to bend i'orv/drd from "tiiewaist keep^ 
ing the knees stniriit and ic.it 
n'‘p ^rt 


to bend sidov/nys (Lett pnd right) 
keeping feet .-part 

to walk corrccLly by ])lacing heel 
first and vd th Uh- pruji'cting 
straight forward. 

’to puribriii aclit-nn reiato'd to 
poem/song recited by Uio teacher 

to imitate toe ,'tcti'ni uf 
animals rjUdi as monkey, o,it, 
elephiiTit, lards el.c, 


t) imitate tiie r,. it: of any three 
animals such as eieph-nl, frog, 
monkey, dog etc. 

bo p .rticipato actively in twD 
small-area games 

to pull and push using hands 


* Identified by participants in Group Work. 
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Classj;!. 

1* Basic body 1.2.1. to stand in a circle made on 

positions & the floor. 

Movements 

1.2.2. to form a circle with 5 to 8 
students by joining hands. 

1.2.3. to stand at attention, with 
heels together and hands on side 

1.2.4. to stand at ease by keeping feet 
apart, hands at tlie back. 

1.2.5. bo understand and obey commands 
"attention'' and stand-at-ease". 

1.2.6. to walk straight using a guide 
line with either left or right 
foot on the line 

1.2.7. to walk in a single file (.5 or 

6 students one behind the other) 

1.2.8. to run correctly on toes. 

1.2.9. to bend backwards by placing 
hands on hip. 

2. Rhythmic 2.2.1, to clep to rhytlim with drum.beat 

activities or count 

2.2.2. to keep time by stamping witti 
the foot to the rhythm of drum 
beat or count. 

2.2.3. to sing :.nd perform rhythmic 
action for one song. 

3. Imitations,story 4.2.1. to imitate sound and movement of 

palys & mimetics. objects such as car, train, 

machine etc. 

4.2.2. to say the words and perform 

. actions to two poems/stories 

4. IvtLnor & Lead up 5.2.1. to participate activety in two 

games more small-are a games. 

5. Simple combatives 7.2.1. to push and pull back to back. 

7.2.2. to pull stick or hands with 
partner. 



G7 


Ar ea, 


Cl; 




III 


1, Basic body 
positions & 
Movements 


10.1- w.jlk 1 , 0 r a distanceoi 10 ,a. 

k-.oping :ui ('b.jeci such -s book 
on head 


1,3.2. L) walk in Uxj J'ilo.'i with 5 to 6 
students in each file. 

1.3o. to'run'between 2 linos for 30;n, 

1.3.4. to run in a circle 

1.3.5. to perfor.Ti tin-iu* irmj ;irin 
exercises - tidsing irrns roi’vnidj 
sideways ;;nd upv/ard 

1.3.6. tL,! perforiTi three i'rev' arJii 
exercises involving bending 
fore.ard h,-^Gkw;n'‘i r.nd .side’ig'iys 

1.3.7. to throw or cntcii ?’ ball or ring 
in pairs 

1,3.B, Catch a ball by tJie 

lo'idt't' strindirii'; in tli.; centre 
of semioirclr' and In row it 
hack to tJu,* leader 


2. '^hythmic 
activi ties 

2.3.1. t.) perl'orin riiyc action oi 
two songs. 

3. Marching 

3.3.1. to do mark tl .le march standing at 
one position wi rlujiit moving arms 


3.3.2, 'to uriderstajid :iid rufiT)ond to 

CO mil and s "Mra'ch'' si,jit” , nd "Right 
turn" 1 t?,ft turn" 


3,3.3. to p er I'o rm ra , ,h t f i rii aiid 1 c ft 
turn I’rom alien tine posi tion 

4. Minor & Lead up 
games 

5.3.1. to particip,ate aotJvody tvxi more 
minor g-'-mes 

5. Gymnastics 

6,3.1. to bfilance on one (foot), . 
repeat vd^ ottior foot* » ’ 

6. Yoga 

9.3.1. to perform ,any two of,the ' ' 
folloAd-ng asanas 

* 

6lukhasana 

Padmasana 
iadns oh a 

Vajraeana 
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^ea 

1. Basic body 1 4 1 

positions & ■ • . 

Movements 

1.4.2. 

1.4.3. 

1.4.4. 

1.4.5. 

2. Rhythmic 

activities 2 . 4 . 1 . 

3. Marching 3 . 4 . 1 . 

3.4.2. 

3.4.3. 

4. Minor & Lead up 4.4.1. 

games 

4.4.2. 

5. C^yrnnastics 5.4.1. 

5.4.2. 

5.4.3. 

5.4.4. 

6- Yoga 6.4.1. 


Class IV 

■to stand in a single line 
according to height 

to number from tie right 

.)oontgiLualy 

to number in tvjos from the 
right (1-2-1-2.. ..) 

to form class in ±^^]o rows by 
either no 1's or no 2s moving 
forward 2 or 3 steps 

to perform two exercises each 
tor neck, arms, trunk and legs. 


to perform one folk dance 

to do about turn from 
attention 

to march in a single file 
keeping one arm distance 

to understand and respond to 
commands - ” Quick march '• 

"About turn" 

to participate actively m two 
more minor games 

to play circle Kho 

to balance on one leg with 
body parallel to the ground 
and hands on the side of the 
body. Repeat with other 
foot, 

to perform head stand 

to roll forward once 

to wheel on hands and feet 
(cartwheel) once. 

to perform the remaing two 
asanas from class III and one 
more from the following 

- Chakrasana 

- Paschiraotanasana 

- Bhujanga asana 
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Are^ 

1. Basic body 
positions & 
Movements 

2. Rhythmic 
activities 

3. Marching 

4. Minor (h Lead up 
games 

5. gymnastics 

6* Track & Field 

7. Yoga 


caoss V 

to perform Tour comblnatijn 
exerciaos invulving arms and 
legs* 

1,5»2. to perform drilJ vhUi any 
one apparatus (hoop, b<'il 
ribbon, han’-cy, (lambaJl sticks) 

2*3.1. to ptu'form tnv mom folk d'-uice 

3.5.1. b perform rigiit and left 

wlieol v;iuJe mardiinr, in almde 
file. 

3.5.2* to march in tv^t rows 

3.5.3* to understand aur] follow the 
commands, right wheel, left 
whcc}, uiick iiiarch 

4*5.1. to p ru’ ti ci p ? 1 1a c t-ivid yin 
tvxj more minor -.mea. 

4.5.2. b play ihabaddi. 

5,5.1* to perform ikand Bland with 
support. 

6.5.1. to run 50 mtrs, 

6.5.2. to perform staiidin'; broad jump 

6.5*3. to brow cricket ball for a 
distatK.e of 10 mtrs* 

7*5.1. to perform the ivniaing tw 
asiin.as from class IV and 
one from Uie foJJowing 

Lluviurnsana 

Vrik'shasana 

Barvangasana 

Shavasana 



MENTAL HEALIH AND PHYSEGAL EDUCATION CURfliaJLUM 

IN SCHOOLS 

Module HPB No. 12 PROF. K,C.PANDA 

The common slogan "a sound body and a sound mind’* 
runs quite .contrary to the much prevalent parent-teacher 
instruction ’’Don’t play too rauchj your studies are going 
to be affected” • Lack of understanding of the dynamic 
relationship that exists between play and mental health, 
body and mind, physical education curriculum and academic 
curriculum has often been the source of concern and the 
danger of neglecting one for tlie other. In the recent 
curricular reform therefore, Health and Physical education 
has been given a very significant place from early child 
hood education to secondary education and the objectives 
of each has been carefully-framed and stated in the 
curriculum framework of Elementary and Secondary schools 
published by NCERT. 

Let us look at what Mental Health means and then 
see hov physical education curriculum can contribute to 
its development and maintenance. Mental Health sinply 
means adjustment of individuals to themselves and to the 
world at large e.g., greatest success in adjustment 
according to capability characterised by minimum of tension 
and friction. The mentally healtfychild reflects self 
acceptance, a balance between instincts and conscience, 
less tof conflict, and more of tolerance, displays realistic 
perception of reality and mastery of environment, possesses 
ability to love others, conpetent in maintaining human 
relations, adapation to current circumstances and willingness 
to use problem solving approaches. 



How do children develop these qualities ? Wliat is 
the role of teachers ? It is stated tliat teachers cannot 
presceibe trahquilisers or nntedopresant drugs but they 
can administer the pain relieving aspirin of acceptance, 
time to listen and tolerance for deviant conduct. 

To make it more operntioncJ toachers must efirphasize 
the physical, mental and emotlorKtl a.spect of pcraoncCLity, 
They should ensure that the child gets along\/ith hijiigeif 
and so also with others in the process of becoming a human 
being. They should demonstrate involvement, in the v/hole 
process of developing, inentiiL healthy a.mong cialdren and 
understand its significance. This re.sponsibility on the 
part'of teachers is a must. 

In this day to-day interaCrttion wi tli children 
teachers are e^^ected to have faith in the freedom of 
children. Children no matter now young tiioy are possess 
a personality or identity of tneir own which demands 
respects from others. Hence, teachers must resi^ect tlie 
personality of the growing child instead of hurting or 
insulting them. 

They should encourage tliem to develop attitudes of 
cooperation, participation, regard for authority, 'while 
so doing teachers have to understand that tiie qnlldren 
have developed a feeing of security. They shoiad be allowed 
to explore and experience and satisfy their aniosity than 

directed and advised. By that the need to be independent 
will grow. 


More ^ecifically, it has been found that the 
causes of maladjustment are insecurity, inferiority, guilt, 



conflict, latelling, v;ith-drawal from social group, truancy. 
Hence, ib Is for teachers to safeguard that they do not 
display any positive discriinlnation* They need to out grow 
their past. They respect differences among children. They 
listen to children and provide cathartic treatment.Thereby 
they enhance the EgjDof their children in schools. 

The next question is, if harmonious development of 
body, mind and spirit are essential ingredients of mental 
health how does physical education contribute to such an 
objective ? It is said that physical education emphasizes, 
the health of the learners and community i.e. ensuing 
emotional and mental health of childreh is inbuilt in the 
objective of physical education which apparently creates an 
impression that it promotes only physical health. One has 
therefore, to ej<plicate the role physical education has 
to play. 

What kind of learning takesplace in physical education 
It is obvious that much can be learned about the body itself. 
They do learn the relationship of this equipment to optimum 
physical functioning and to happiness and well being, 

A type of learning that takes place in physical 
education concerns his relationship with youngsters. The- 
physical education class offers a wonderful opportunity 
to instil such qualities as courage initiative, leadership, 
followership, honesty, and dependability. The give and take 
in the physical education class helps a child to appreciate 
better the individual abilities of others and the value of 
playing according to rules. Physical education is not Just 
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an education ol the physical body. It is not nientrlLly 
exercising, seveating, putting, building ntru^ngth and 
stamina. It is uses the body as a voichle Uirough which 
knowledge is gained, attitudes are daveioped :<nd doalrable 
social qualities and devision nuiking habits are acquirid. 

The physical education is jducation tiirough and by means 
of physical acativity. 

It Is a way or means and not an end itself. Ihe 
objectives of physical aducation are far elastic and 
comprehensive. This is reflected in s precise dofinition 
of the concept of physic,d '.ducatlori. 

"Physic/1 educ, tijn, an integr-J. part of the h.)t 0 l 
education process is a field of endeavour which naa as it,:; 
aim the-d:>velopment of physically, mentally, emotion:.d. Ly 
and socially fit individual.s through the medium of physicel 
acatlvities that have been selected with fi view to realising 
the outcomes”. 

( Bucher, C.A. ( 1968 ) Foundations of physical education, 
The G*V. IdoslyCo, ) Physical educ,ationcan therefore play 
a very important role in contributing to each of phase of 
child growth and development, Like education for rdl, there 
needs to be a slogan ''education ttirough play” which was 
being emphasized from 'blie period of Froobtd or in the . 
words of Professor Thomas Briggs of Columbia University, 

"let's help people to do better those things tkiey a-i^e 
going to do any way". Children are going to play whether 
parents and teachers want them or not. Therefore, physical 
education teachers must change their rigid attitude forslcill 
development and kill two birds at a time. Physical skill 
and mental health. 
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The time has changed. There is no need to be 
guided by asceticisiiij scholastic!sni, and puritanism 
of the 1Gth century. One should go by -what looks the 
English Philosopher said "A sound mind in a sound body*'. 
Outstanding educationist like Pestalozzi, the ^vhss 
educator; Froebel, the German educator; Deweyj the American 
Philosopher, and Rousseau the French philosopher, einphasized 
the educational value of play and physical education as 
an educational device. 

But much of this significance is lost partly because 
of puritanic attitudes of parents and indifference of 
physical education teachers. Play has therefore becomes 
work le.'ding to drudgery. Hence, a medium of .splitting 
tlie mental health of pupils and making them asthenic 
rothor than athletic. 

Since physical education activities have great 
attraction for children and youth and since it is possible 
to develop desirable social traits under proper guidance. 
Physical Education should realise its responsibility: 
building positive health (physicol and mental) - the 
necessity of a democratic society; the family and community 
health; human relations; workmanship; humanitarian!sm; 
and democratic living. 

A physical education programme will have a spread 
of efiect to teachers if teachers participate in the 
wliole process of becoming from being. It will reduce 
worries and stress, feeling of burnout, arrogance and 
domination over conscientiousness mingled with laxity 
among porfessionals and thus contribute to a healthy 
living and transaction of curriculum. 
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